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News  for  which  folks  back  home  hunger! 


Ml  tnHk  thH!  of  wor  conwspondMits  ^ivos 
Mb  RtridbiicR  of  Iho  oommunity  point  of 
tkmwhkh  koopa  thoChioago  Tribunooutin 
hmimlho  voko  of  tho  groat  MidiMo  Wost. 

When  American  troops  swarmed  ashore  at 
dinawa,  two  Chicago  Tribune  war  reporters 
«■«  there  to  cover  the  landings.  In  addition, 
they  had  the  assignment  to  locate  and  tell 
about  Chicago  and  midwest  men  engaged 
ia  the  action. 

And  as  the  Yanks  sweep  further  into  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy,  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
corps  of  Chicago  Tribune  reporters  who,  while 
tdhng  the  running  story  of  the  skirmishes, 
battles  and  campaigns,  look  up  the  men  for 


news  of  whom  families  back  home  hunger. 

Thru  all  the  major  campaigns  in  the 
Pacific,  in  Africa  and  in  Europe,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  sent  along  with  the  fighters  its 
own  independent  news  gatherers — more  than 
are  accredited  to  any  two  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined.  Their  cheery  inquiry, 
“Anybody  here  from  Chicago?’’  has  greeted 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  in  foxholes, 
aboard  ship,  in  every  theater  of  war. 

Their  dispatches  from  the  fremt  have  told 
the  facts  of  the  over-all  action  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  war  in  forthright  manner  and  from 
the  American  viewpoint.  And  their  recital  of 
the  names  and  experiences  of  men  from  Chi¬ 


cago  and  the  midwest  have  supplied  the  per¬ 
sonalized  reporting  that  readers  want. 

Readers  make  plain  that  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  eye-witness  accovmts  by  seasoned 
reporters  who  know  what  they  are  writing 
about.  They  appreciate  the  editorial  enterprise 
that  gives  them  sharp-focus  accounts  of  hus¬ 
bands,  brothers,  sons  and  fathers — first-hand 
reports  keyed  to  their  individual  interests. 

Their  response  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Tribtme,  every  day  of  the  week,  has  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  more  total  circulation  than 
other  Chicago  newspapers — and  why  the 
Tribime,  more  than  ever  before,  is  the  voice 
of  the  midwest. 


(Eijimgix  ^nhnnt 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


THi  WORLD'S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE— EVERY  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK 

March  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Over  955,000  —  Sunday,  Over  1,300,000 


An  individual’s  prestige  is  enhanced  as  his  achievements 
multiply.  So  it  is  with  a  newspaper  which  by  its  continu¬ 
ing  accomplishments  maintains  a  commanding  position 
in  the  public  mind. 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


No  better  tribute  can  be  paid  the  prestige  of  a  newspaper 
than  is  accorded  the  Herald-American  .  .  .  which  is  the 
consistent  selection  of  the  greatest  number  of  evening 
readers  in  Chicago. 


HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


The  war  swings  east 
from  Baltimore 


Although  men  and  material  leave 
western  ports  for  the  war  in  the  Pacific, 
the  ships  that  fight  with  them  start  in 
Baltimore.  Conversion  yards  for  the 
Navy,  like  The  Maryland  Drydock  Co., 
produce  floating  repair  units  and  other 
unusual  craft.  Today,  new  and  unique 
skills  are  speeding  the  war  effort.  When 


peace  returns  all  this  new  industrial 
“know-how”  will  be  at  the  nation’s 
service  to  help  earn  a  lasting  postwar 
prosperity. 

And  in  this  future.  The  Sunpapers  will 
play  its  part — offering  merchandisers  pre¬ 
eminent  coverage  of  a  trustworthy  and 
thriving  great  metropolitan  market. 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

THE  SUN 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

Average  net  for  March,  1945:  357,432  Daily;  275,245  Sunday 

IBITOR  A  FUBLISMIR  April  2*^  1*45 
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THECANTONR^gg 


DIVERSIFIED  iNDUSTaiEs 

WkWWtW^  A  ■  A  OHIO 

DIEBOLD  INC. 

for  87  years  America’s  best  known  builder  of  safes  and  vaults, 
is  preparing  today  for  leadership  in  the  business  systems  held.  Alive  to 
opportunities,  Diebold’s  post  war  product  picture  includes  FLOFILM, 
a  microfilming  process  that  reduces  record  storage  space  from  a 
warehouse  to  a  filing  cabinet. 

This  kind  of  planning,  aimed  at  maintaining  wartime  em¬ 
ployment  levels,  is  typical  of  Canton’s  diversified 
industries.  The  Canton  market  area 


population  of  340,000,  with  annual 


payroll  of  over  101  million  dol 


lars,  reads  and  respects  a  single 


newspaper — The  Canton  Re 


pository.  Here  is  complete. 


low-cost  coverage  for  one 


of  the  nation’s  ten  most  im 


portant  war -production 


A  TEST  IN  CANTON 


IS  A  TEST  OF  THE 


A  ‘S-uu^-THaoie  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTED  BT  STORY,  BROOKS  &  fINLEY 

YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  *  CLEVELAND  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA 


Hr  AiwrU  It.  INt 


FRAMCISCO 


'//iluiifj;  Radio  Stations 
WFAA  and  KGKO 
The  Texas  Almanac 


Jlallas  plorttint^  jNrtus 


John  B.  Wood<*>uid,  Inc 


CHICAGO  I 


McKnight . . .  Hornaday  . . .  Fowler  . . .  Schoffelmayer . . .  Through  them, 
and  others,  The  Dallas  News  charts  the  course  of  able  journalism. 

San  Francisco,  April  25 

Felix  McKnight  and  Walter  Hornaday 
observe  the  World  Security  Conference.  Press  association 
service  is  good,  but  the  readers  of  The  News  expect  first 
hand  information,  too.  McKnight  is  assistant  managing 
editor  of  The  News,  Hornaday  is  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent.  Texans  know  them.  Texans  like  them.  Texans 
read  them. 

Wherever  the  news  of  agriculture  is  made, 

Anzio  Oolmar  Austin  experimental  points,  the  meetings,  the  conferences 

'  '  — that's  where  Agricultural  Editor  Victor  Schoffelmayer 

Wick  Fowler  left  the  United  States  in  Feb-  goes.  Latest  honor  for  famed  Mr.  Schoffelmayer — his 

niary,  1944,  attached  to  the  36th  Division  as  The  News’  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Texas  Chemurgic  Council, 

special  correspondent.  What  his  first  hand  reporting  of  Latest  jaunt — to  Chicago  to  attend  (as  a  member  as  well 

the  activities  of  Texas  boys  overseas  meant  to  the  people  as  a  newsman)  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 

back  home  has  been  shown  clearly  in  the  last  month.  the  National  Farm  Chermurgic  Council. 


Since  his  return,  Fowler  has  conducted  one  of  the  most 
extensive  speaking  tours  ever  held  in  the  state.  Starting 
with  a  speech  before  the  Legislature  at  Austin  in  February, 
he  has  talked  at  twenty-three  gatherings  in  twenty  days 
and  covered  most  of  the  state  doing  it. 


News  coverage,  complete,  first  hand,  by  men  whose  by-lines  are  Texas  by-words — 
that's  the  reason  why  The  News  is  the  paper  the  people  of  the  Dallas  area  read  and  want. 

SELL  THE  READERS  OF  THE  NEWS  AND  YOU  HAVE  SOLD  THE  DALLAS  MARKET 


'WESTERN 


U,  YOU  CAM  TO 
IMTEHtSTED 


Beside*  tlie  banltinfj  lioliday  tkere  waa 
another  national  criaia  in  1933.  "Sandy”, 
Orphan  Annie’a  do^,  waa  loat.  And  ao  it 
came  about  that  on  a  January  morninfj  in 
that  (ate(ul  year,  Harold  Cray,  Orphan 
Annie’a  creator,  received  the  above  telegram. 

Mr.  Cray  called  Mr.  Ford’a  office  in 
Dearborn  and  waa  told  over  a  private 
leaaed  wire  that  not  only  waa  the  telegram 
genuine,  hut  that  any  time  he  was  in 
Detroit  there  was  a  standing  invitation 
to  dine  at  Fair  Lane,  the  beautiful  Ford 
home  overlooking  the  wooded,  windiir^ 
River  Rou^e. 


Henry  hord  has  been  called  many 
thin^a:  Industrialist  extraordinary  .  .  .  phil¬ 
anthropist  .  .  .  mechanical  genius  .  .  .  the 
world’s  wealthiest  man  .  .  .  benefactor  of 
labor  .  .  .  motor  magnate  ...  hut  in  that 
telegram  to  Harold  Cray  was  revealed  the 
"common  touch”— a  human  bein^  who  is 
interested  in  the  same  things  in  which 
all  of  us  are  interested— a  gentle,  kindly 
spirit  whose  heart  is  hi^^er  that  the  mi  tfhty 
industrial  empire  he  createcL 


Henry  Ford  has  been  a  reader  of  The  Detroit  Free  Press  for  more 
than  three  score  years.  He  is  one  of  380,000  other  Detroit  and 
Michifjan  men  and  women  who  read  it... who  are  moved  by  it... 
guided  by  and  interested  in  the  thinfjs  it  prints.  We  doubt  if 
Mr.  Ford  has  always  agreed  with  all  The  Detroit  Free  Press  ha* 
said  about  him,  about  events,  and  issues  and  people.  But  he 
would  defend  with  his  last  dollar  our  ri^ht  to  say  it,  knowing 
that  in  that  freedom  lies  America’s  stretifjth— the  promise  of  still 
(greater  opportunities  for  other  Henry  Fords  to  come  in  the  years 
that  stretch  before  us. 


hat  it  is  a  threat  privi, 
in  Detroit. 


fV^ain  may  we  remind  you  t 
a  newspaper  ...  to  advertise 


JOHN  5.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
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of  the  spinning  wheel  worked  the 


Times  Wires  Four  Pages  for  Coast  Edition; 
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Facsimile  Paper  Is  Given  to  the  Delegates 
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SAN  FRANCISCO.  April  25— 
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Newspaper  correspondents  com- 
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and  discussed  its  potential  effects 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  Ameiioa 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


1,800  in  Press-Radio  Corps 

_  m  •  organisotion  on 

As  Conference  Curtain  Rises 


Greatest  Journalistic  Show 
In  History  at  Son  Francisco 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Apr.  25— 

The  greatest  journalistic  show 
in  history  opened  at  the  Opera 
House  here  this  afternoon  ac¬ 
companied  by  all  the  turmoil 
tod  confusion  usually  prevailing 
at  curtain  time  on  opening  night. 

The  cause  of  international 
freedom  of  exdiange  of  news 
will  undoubtedly  be  considered 
some  time  during  these  sessions 
if  the  opening  speech  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harry  S.  Truman  is  any 
indication.  He  said: 

"Differences  between  men, 
and  between  nations,  will  always 
remain.  In  fact,  if  held  within 
reasonable  limits,  such  disagree¬ 
ments  are  actually  wholesome. 
All  progress  begins  with  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  and  moves  on¬ 
ward  as  the  differences  are  ad¬ 
justed  through  reason  and  mu¬ 
tual  understanding.  .  .  . 

"In  recent  years,  our  enemies 
have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
disaster  which  follows  when 
freedom  of  thought  is  no  longer 
tolerated.  Honest  minds  cannot 
lonj  be  regimented  without  pro- 
1  test." 

It  is  believed  that  with  these 
words,  the  policy  of  the  United 
^  States  delegation  will  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  seeking  some  sort  of 
international  agreement,  or  pro- 
I  vision  in  the  final  peace  organi¬ 
zation,  guaranteeing  the  free 
I  flow  of  news  around  the  world. 

Spirit  of  Cooperation 

At  his  first  press  conference 
yesterday,  Secretary  of  State 
Stettinius  outlined  briefly  the 
attitude  of  the  U.  S.  delegation 
toward  the  press.  He  expressed 
f  the  hope  that  this  was  the  first 
I  of  many  meetings  with  the  re¬ 
porters  and  that  “members  of 
the  delegation  are  going  to  do 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  as¬ 
sist  members  of  the  press  in  ful- 
[  filling  their  obligations.” 
f  Swamped  by  requests  for  cre- 
i  dentials,  the  office  of  Mlchal  J. 
McDermott,  State  Department 
press  officer,  was  trying  to  ac¬ 
commodate  1,856  ( today’s  count) 
press  and  radio  representatives 
and  brush  aside  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  trying  to  obtain  press  cards 
f  with  little  or  no  press  or  radio 
affiliation. 

This  is  a  larger  press  delega¬ 
tion  than  ever  has  been  assigned 
to  any  other  meeting,  national 
or  international.  The  press 


and  radio  corps  outnumber  by 
approximately  100  the  official 
delegates  and  their  staffs. 

About  3,500  persons  are  ac¬ 
credited.  Seventeen  hundred 
are  delegates,  advisers,  etc.  Eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  are  press  and  radio 
men  of  which  300  are  technicians 
for  teletype,  radio  and  news¬ 
reel. 

Forty  foreign  countries  are 
included  in  the  press  corps  com¬ 
prising  500  members  of  all  colors 
and  creeds  from  all  over  the 
world.  Pravda,  the  official  So¬ 
viet  paper,  is  represented. 

Crowds  Overtax  Plans 

Well  laid  plans  of  the  State 
Department  for  press  and  radio 
coverage  started  to  fall  apart 
early  in  the  week  with  arrival 
of  most  correspondents  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  The  department 
could  hardly  be  blamed  except 
for  lack  of  time.  Most  reporters 
conceded  that  the  department 
was  handicapped  by  trying  to  do 
six  months’  work  in  only  two 
months.  This  conference  was 
only  announced  at  Yalta,  it  must 
be  remembered. 

The  size  of  the  Opera  House 


was  apparently  underestimated. 
It  has  seats  for  only  3.285  peo¬ 
ple  and  about  3.500  have  been 
accredited.  The  orchestra  is  as¬ 
signed  to  delegates  and  their 
Staffs.  The  boxes  are  occupied  by 
newsreel  and  still  photographers, 
radio  correspondents  and  the 
three  press  associations.  About 
600  seats  in  the  upper  and  lower 
dress  circle  are  for  the  press, 
leaving  many  reporters  with¬ 
out  seats.  The  balance  of  the 
house  is  for  the  members  of  the 
secretariat  and  the  public.  To¬ 
day  the  rear  areas  on  all  floors 
were  packed  with  standees. 

First  Come,  First  Seated 

Press  seating  was  on  a  first 
come  first  served  basis.  There 
were  no  typewriters,  no  desks, 
no  smoking.  It  was  a  dignified 
occasion  with  reporters  expected 
to  do  their  writing  in  the  press 
room  where  about  100  typewrit¬ 
ers  are  available.  Coverage  of 
the  opening  session  was  simpli¬ 
fied  by  the  advance  release  of  all 
the  speeches. 

One  drawback  of  the  Opera 
House  coverage  was  that  all  but 
the  newsreel  men  in  the  front 
boxes  were  unable  to  see  any¬ 
thing  but  the  backs  of  heads  of 
the  delegates  in  the  orchestra. 
Only  the  speakers  were  on  the 
platform. 

In  the  Veterans  Building  are 
headquarters  of  the  three  press 


mittee's  action  was  hondod 
out  at  tho  plonory  soMion. 


associations,  the  larger  delega¬ 
tions  of  the  foreign  press  such 
as  the  Chinese,  French.  English. 
Dutch  and  Soviet,  and  also  the 
radio  networks.  Especially  in¬ 
stalled  wire  facilities,  telephone 
and  telegraph,  adequate  for  all 
with  the  iarger  organizations 
having  their  own  leased  wires. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  fur¬ 
nished  a  lunch  room  providing 
sandwiches,  coffee  and  soft 
drinks  gratis  for  the  press. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the 
press  will  be  admitted  to  all  the 
plenary  sessions  at  the  Opera 
House  and  most  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  meetings  in  the  Veterans 
Building.  Committee  and  sub¬ 
committee  meetings  probably 
will  be  closed. 

Delegates  will  be  provided 
with  verbatim  reports  and  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  pienary  and  com¬ 
mission  sessions.  Delegates  will 
be  asked  to  approve  after  the 
end  of  each  session  the  text  of 
their  remarks.  A  summary  of  the 
plenary  and  commission  pro¬ 
ceeding  will  be  published  in  the 
official  journal  on  the  following 
day.  The  journal  will  also  con¬ 
tain  the  order  of  the  day  listing 
scheduled  meetings  and  a  list 
of  documents  from  the  previous 
day  and  special  announcements. 


THIS  exclusive  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  picture,  via  Acme  Telephoto,  shows  a  section  of  the  boxes  in 
the  Opera  House  «t  San  Francisco  filled  with  cameramen,  press  and  radio  reporters  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization.  Other  conespondents  and 
commentators  were  in  the  "dress  circle”  above  to  the  left.  Speakers  platform  is  at  right. 

KDITOR  a  publisher  far  April  28.  1945 
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Parley  Writers  Pound  Keys, 
Cram  Knowledge,  Eat  Steaks 


Quiet,  Discreet  and  Circumspect 
Is  Cross-Country  Train  Ride 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  Apr.  23— 

Four  hundred  newspaper  and 
radio  representatives  debarked 
early  today  from  two  special 
trains  which  brought  them  from 
New  York  and  Washington. 
After  four  nights  and  three  days 
aboard  the  trains,  the  first  thing 
everyone  thought  of  was  a  hot 
shower. 

But  many  of  them  were 
doomed  to  disappointment  for 
several  hours.  The  method  of 
handling  the  press  reservations 
made  by  the  State  Department 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  was  tedious 
and  newspaper  correspondents 
milled  around  the  hotel  lobby 
from  8  a.m.  until  long  after 
noon  waiting  for  rooms.  There 
was  much  griping,  and  justi* 
fiably  so.  The  hotel  manager 
tried  to  fix  the  blame  on  the 
State  Department  which  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  only  one  man  at  the 
desk  was  trying  to  hand  out 
rooms  to  400  people. 

About  two  dozen  correspond* 
ents  spent  the  whole  day  wait¬ 
ing  for  rooms  because  some¬ 
where  between  the  State  De¬ 
partment  list  and  the  hotel  list, 
the  names  were  lost.  This 
writer  was  one  of  them.  The 
hotel  had  never  heard  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  so  we  ran  between 
the  State  Department  offices  and 
the  manager’s  office  trying  to 
get  something  done  about  it. 
The  manager  was  adamant — 
neither  my  name  nor  that  of  23 
other  people  was  on  his  list  and 
we  would  have  to  wait  until  the 
others  were  taken  care  of. 

That  came  around  3  p.m. 
but  still  we  waited.  By  a 
chance  remark  to  Roy  Howard, 
president  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  he  introduced  us 
to  another  assistant  manager, 
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Frank  McEniry,  who  was  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in  Denver  and 
from  1920  to  1926  acted  as  E  &  P 
correspondent  in  that  city.  Then 
the  wheels  began  to  move  and 
we  got  a  room.  It  is  believed 
that  every  one  was  taken  care 
of  eventually. 

According  to  conductors,  club 
car  stewards  and  porters  who 
have  been  on  special  trains  for 
correspondents  in  the  past,  this 
transcontinental  trip  was  about 
the  quietest,  most  discreet  and 
most  circumi^ect  in  history. 

A  witch  hunt  almost  devel¬ 
oped  Sunday  aboard  the  train 
from  Washington  when  gossip 
had  it  that  some  writer  had  filed 
a  story  casting  refiections  on 
the  behavior  of  the  newspaper 
and  radio  men.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  very  little 
carousing.  Well  stocked  liquor 
closets  in  the  diners  and  clubs 
were  touched  only  lightly. 

As  a  rule,  a  harder  working 
and  more  conscientious  group  of 
newspaper  men  never  traveled 
together  before.  There  was  not  a 
minute  during  any  day  that  a 
dozen  typewriters  could  not  be 
heard  in  action.  Many  had 
daily  deadlines  to  meet  with  col¬ 
umns  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  reading  and  study  that  went 
into  it. 

‘The  Morapress* 

Both  trains  were  arranged  by 
the  State  Department  thro^h 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  “Tie 
Correspondent,”  which  this 
writer  was  on,  and  with  which 
this  dispatch  is  mainly  con¬ 
cerned,  left  Washington  at 
10:30  p.m.  Thursday.  Some  one 
in  the  State  Department  with  a 
journalistic  sense  of  humor 
named  the  train  which  left 
New  York  at  10  p.m.  Thursday, 
and  which  followed  the  other 
by  about  15  minutes  most  of 
the  way  across  the  continent, 
the  “Morapress.” 

Four  other  special  trains 
were  operated  to  transport  dele¬ 
gates,  members  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  secretariat  and  other  diplo¬ 
mats.  The  U.  S.  delegation  and 
the  secretariat,  mostly  secre¬ 
taries  and  clerks,  departed  from 
Washington  Wednesday,  and  ar¬ 
rived  here  yesterday.  A  train 
for  delegates  left  Montreal 
Thursday  night,  another  left 
New  York  Friday  night,  and 
one  from  Washington  that  same 
night  accommodated  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  jurists  and  members 
of  diplomatic  missions. 

The  Pennsylvania  must  have 
reserved  its  best  roiling  stock 
for  the  “specials.”  “The  Corre¬ 


spondent”  was  composed  of  15 
complete  bedroom  cars,  two 
diners  in  the  center  and  two 
club  cars  at  either  end.  “The 
Morapress”  was  made  up  about 
the  same.  The  route  was 
through  Pittsburgh.  Chicago, 
Omaha,  Cheyenne.  Ogden,  Reno 
and  Sacramento  over  the  tracks 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Southern  Pacific,  neces¬ 
sitating  four  changes  in  diners 
and  providing  the  travelers  with 
a  wide  variety  of  good  food. 
Service  was  excellent  with  de¬ 
licious  roast  beef  being  served 
one  night  on  the  Chicago  North¬ 
western  and  steaks  the  next 
night  by  the  Union  Pacific. 

All  Nationalities 

Aside  from  the  regular  Wash¬ 
ington  press  coips,  “The  Corre¬ 
spondent”  carried  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  British,  French, 
Egyptian,  and  Chinese  press 
with  several  prominent  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  members  of 
the  Negro  press.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  train  was 
mostly  the  New  York  press  with 
a  smattering  of  the  foreign  press 
representatives  and  some  from 
Boston  and  other  areas  in  New 
England. 

High  spots  of  the  long  jour¬ 
ney  were  reunions  between 
friends  on  both  trains  when 
they  pulled  up  along  side  of 
each  other  for  brief  intervals 
in  the  Chicago  yards  and  at 
Cheyenne.  Correspondents  on 
both  trains  were  also  given  a 
treat  by  being  entertained  in 
the  canteen  at  North  Platte, 
Neb.  (See  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty.) 

The  Washington  train  was 
flooded  with  rumors  on  various 
subjects  from  time  to  time, 
which  is  unusual  for  a  group  of 
experienced  newspaper  men. 
It  was  probably  accounted  for 
by  the  lack  of  complete  infor¬ 
mation  coming  aboard  the  train. 
Newspapers  en  route  were  read 
avidly  by  everyone. 

Free  Papers 

Many  newspapers  along  the 
line  distribute  copies  free  at 
the  railroad  stations  to  the  cor¬ 
respondents.  As  many  others 
obtaine  their  regular  circula¬ 
tion  price. 

On  Friday  night  it  was  gos- 
sipped  that  Gen.  Patton  had 
captured  Hitler,  which  proved 
to  be  a  phoney  by  later  news¬ 
paper  reports.  Also,  President 
Truman  was  alleged  to  have  re¬ 
called  Secretary  of  State  Stet- 
tinius  from  San  Francisco  for 
some  important  international 
developments.  The  bright  ones 
on  the  train  soon  put  an  end  to 
that  one  because  Stettinius 
wasn’t  even  in  San  Francisco 
at  that  time. 

But  that  is  how  the  hours 
passed.  The  all-bedroom  train 
was  a  restraint  to  large  gather¬ 
ings  and  most  Washington  cor- 
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respondents  kept  to  their 
and  played  cards  with  frien4 
when  they  were  not  workiM 
Conversations  ran  the  gamutai 
serious  discussions  about  the 
Polish  and  the  Indian  situatiov 
to  reminiscing  about  former 
Presidential  tours  and  how  Iom 
the  San  Francisco  ConferenJ 
would  last.  The  latter  wu  | 
never-ending  topic  that  brought 
answers  ranging  from  two 
weeks  to  four  months.  Kveig^ 
one  had  qualifying  reasons  bat 
no  one  could  be  positive 
Bull  SMuions 

The  bull-sessions  on  Pofaad 
were  undoubtedly  prompted  Iw 
the  only  propaganda  put  aboud 
the  train.  The  Polish  Americia 
Congress.  Inc.,  at  Chicago,  plut* 
ed  reams  of  printed  material  ia 
the  club  cars.  The  documeoti 
included  quotations  from  famous 
Poles  in  this  country  to  “Aa 
Open  Letter  to  the  Newspaper 
Men  of  America”  all  directed 
against  the  Moscow-recogniiid 
Lublin  regime  and  in  favor  of 
the  Polish  government  in  Lea- 
don.  'The  Tetter  to  newspapr 
men  pleaded  with  them  to 
recognize  the  facts  presentei 
etc. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  degree 
of  reticence  on  the  part  of  tk 
correspondents  about  attendiog 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  it 
this  critical  time  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  history.  Charter  Heslep, 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Syitm 
news  chief  from  Washington, 
adequately  expressed  the  un¬ 
expressed  feelings  of  most  of 
them  by  saying: 

“I  feel  as  if  I'm  running  auiy 
from  a  fire.” 

Considerable  interest  wis 
evoked  on  the  Washington  tnin 
by  demonstrations  of  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  wire  recording^de 
vice.  Major  E.  Z.  Jones.  Chid 
Signal  Officer  of  Burlington, 
N.  C.,  carried  the  complete 
equipment  in  his  stateroom  and 
recorded  the  voices  of  interested 
persons,  afterward  replaying 
the  transcription.  Ralph  R 
Turner,  business  manager  of 
NEA  Service,  was  an  observer 
and  expressed  keen  interest  in 
the  application  of  this  device  to 
the  recording  of  pictures  in  the 
field  for  later  transmission  by 
wire  or  radio. 

Tom  Stokes,  United  Feature 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEB 
CALENDAR 

May  11.12— -Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn., 
spring  meeting,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

May  13-14— Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets,  annual 
executive  session,  Walford 
Hotel,  Danville. 

May  13-27— Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Assn.,  annual 
photo  contest  and  exhibit 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  14-18  —  Newspa^ 
Food  Editors’  conference,  HO' 
tel  Lexington,  New  York. 

May  25— Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington, 
spring  meeting,  Washingt<» 
Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 

May  28-29  — Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asm, 
meeting,  Atlanta. 
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ANPA  Elects  Chandler; 
Koyes  Urges  an  Offensive 


Reports  Highlight  Problems 
On  Paper,  Labor,  Moil  Costs 


flTH  an  all-time  high  mem¬ 
bership  of  740,  representing 
875,  of  the  total  newspaper  cir- 
1  culation  of  the  country,  the 
[  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  conducted  its  59th 
annual  meeting  on  Thursday  in 
less  than  an  hour,  just  a  few 
more  than  a  required  quorum  of 
50  being  present  to  transact  the 
i  principal  business — the  election 
of  officers. 

llius.  devoid  of  speeches  and 
entertainment,  the  ANPA’s  1945 
conTention  was  strictly  in  keep- 
ini  with  the  desires  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transporta¬ 
tion  to  cut  down  wartime  travel. 
Many  of  tjie  members  in  New 
York  for  the  annual  corporate 
meeting  were  also  directors, 
who  had  gathered  for  the  last 
meeting  of  the  old  board  and  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  one. 

In  the  committee  reports — and 
many  of  them  are  shorter  than 
usual— will  be  found  the  prin¬ 
cipal  business  of  the  ANPA  for 
the  past  year  and  also  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  problems  which  con¬ 
front  the  incoming  president. 
William  G.  Chandler  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

(The  text  of  some  of  these  re¬ 
ports  is  published  in  this  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  a  long-standing  prac¬ 
tice,  and  others  will  be  printed 
in  subsequent  issues  when  the 
paper  situation  permits.) 

To  serve  with  Mr.  Chandler, 
the  members  elected  David  W. 
Howe,  Burlington  (Vt. )  Free 
Press,  as  vice-president  and  re¬ 
named  Norman  Chandler,  Los 
Angeles  (Cal.)  Times,  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
ffew  York  Sun,  as  treasurer. 

New  Directors  Chosen 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe,  the  outgoing 
president  who  has  served  two 
years,  becomes  a  director  for 
two  years.  Others  chosen  for 
the  board  are:  E.  M.  Antrim, 
Chicago  Tribune;  JS  Gray,  Mon¬ 
roe  ( Mich. )  News;  F.  I.  Ker, 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator;  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Schmick,  Baltimore  Sun. 

To  succeed  George  C.  Diggers, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  and  Ted 
Dealey,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News, 
who  resigned,  the  following  were 
named  directors:  Charles  P. 
Manship,  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State-Times  and  Advocate,  and 
B.  N.  Hornea,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram. 

The  nominating  cpmmittee 
comprised  Howard  Davis,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Buell  W. 
Hudson.  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 

(^oll.  and  James  E.  Stiles.  Rock- 
wile  Center  (N.  Y.)  Nassau 
Daily  Review. 

If  any  emergency  should  arise 
which  makes  a  meeting  of  pub¬ 
lishers  advisable,  it  will  be 
called,  said  Mr.  Noyes. 


The  need  for  conservation  of 
newsprint  still  remains  acute, 
he  warned,  urging  that  “no  pub¬ 
lisher  should  ignore  or  treat 
lightly  even  the  slightest  possi¬ 
bility  of  further  savings.”  He 
reiterated  a  recently  expressed 
belief  that  no  special  editions 
would  be  of  credit  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  or  the  publisher.  In  some 
cases,  he  was  pleased  to  report, 
newspapers  have  cancelled  such 
editions  even  after  they  have 
been  entirely  sold  and  placed  in 
type. 

Press  Facilities  Watched 

Entry  of  the  ANPA  into  the 
field  of  press  communications  to 
the  end  that  adequate  frequen¬ 
cies  will  be  demanded  for  the 
press  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 


Noyes  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  current  activities.  He 
also  took  occasion  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  seeing  to  it 
that  censorship  ends  with  the 
war. 

“All  of  the  news,  good  or  bad,” 
he  said,  “must  be  made  available 
to  the  American  people  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  military  security  permits, 
not  a  minute  sooner  and  not  a 
minute  later.” 

When  the  actual  shooting  ends 
and  American  life  is  no  longer 
in  danger  from  war  activities. 
Mr.  Noyes  stressed,  “from  that 
moment  on  every  vestige  of 
censorship  must  disappear.” 

As  a  basic  consideration  for 
a  post-war  goal,  a  program 
which  should  grow  in  intensity, 
he  urged  that  newspapers  and 
newspaper  men  “should  assume 
the  offensive  rather  than  the 
defensive  in  dealing  with  those 
critics  who  deride  the  job  the 
press  has  done  and  who  twist 


Noyes 


Our  ^oai 

ALMOST  since  the  advent  of  war  we  have  heard  of  post-war  plans 
and  ideas.  I  think  our  immediate  goal  embraces  also  our  ulti¬ 
mate  goal.  It  must  be  one  of  universal  peace  with  a  continuation 
of  our  freedoms  and  security — military  and  eco¬ 
nomic — and  it  must  be  achieved  with  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  responsibil¬ 
ities. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  very  simple  observa¬ 
tion:  The  world  will  never  see  permanent  peace 
until  there  is  created  some  universal  understand¬ 
ing — a  brotherhood  of  man. 

Right  now  the  San  Francisco  conference  is  in 
session  and  high  hopes  are  held  for  the  future 
stability  of  the  world.  However,  as  plans  for 
this  future  are  made  and  as  all  post-war  ideas 
are  visualized  and  projected,  they  seem  to  lack 
the  fundamental  aspect  of  the  spiritual  side.  They  seem  to  assume 
that  we  deserve  and  can  have  a  peace  if  we  manipulate  the 
economic  and  political  structure  of  the  world  to  our  own  imme¬ 
diate  benefit.  Thus,  there  must  be  in  our  program,  and  it  must 
lead,  the  principle  that  we  must  have  further  social  responsibil¬ 
ities. 

There  certainly  was  no  spiritual  motivation  behind  the  last 
peace.  I  repeat  a  thought  which  has  been  expressed  before: 
“Truth  can  bring  mutual  understanding  across  international  boun¬ 
daries  and  at  home.” 

It  is  my  serious  belief  that  world  peace  cannot  be  manufactured 
by  peacemakers  in  a  conference  which  concludes  a  global  war  of 
extreme  bitterness  and  involves  so  many  grave  problems.  Peace 
can  come  only  with  understanding  and  understanding  can  come 
only  with  knowledge.  Both  of  these  must  have  spiritual  motiva¬ 
tion  and  Divine  Guidance. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  things  in  life  are  idealistic.  Let 
us  be  idealistic  to  this  extent:  we  who  have  enjoyed  and  pros¬ 
pered  under  the  American  way  can  make  no  greater  contribution 
than  give  those  nations  of  the  world  who  do  not  have  it  the  ideal 
of  free  speech  and  free  press.  Such  a  contribution  would  be 
greater  than  territory  in  the  form  of  colonies  because  it  is  bound¬ 
less;  it  would  be  greater  than  reparations  because  it  is  invaluable; 
it  would  be  greater  than  physical  force  because  it  is  a  moral  force. 
But,  to  do  all  of  these  things  we  must  first  preserve  what  we 
have  here  at  home. 

Linwood  I.  Noyes. 
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and  misinterpret  public  thought 
concerning  the  press.” 

"We  need  to  view  aggressively 
this  program  with  further  as¬ 
sistance  in  building  the  na¬ 
tional  moral  fiber,  still  greater 
service,  far  better  reporting  and 
increased  vigilance,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

The  report  of  the  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee  suggested  what  may  be 
one  of  the  first  and  foremost 
problems  of  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  new  ANPA  year — 
the  probability  of  increased  mail¬ 
ing  rates.  Testimony  of  Charles 
A.  Heiss,  a  special  consultant 
of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
in  recent  House  Committee  hear¬ 
ings  was  called  to  attention. 

Making  a  point  of  the  fact 
that  the  dissemination  of  news  is 
no  longer  “a  strictly  newspaper 
function  as  it  was  .say  65  years 
ago.”  Heiss  told  the  lawmakers 
at  one  session:  “The  second 
class  situation  is  indefensible. 
To  handle  the  second  class  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  year  ended  Mar.  31. 
1944.  it  cost  the  Government 
about  $126,000,000.  while  the 
revenue  from  that  source 
amounted  to  about  $27,000,000. 
.  .  .  You  can  readily  see  that,  if 
you  are  going  to  put  second- 
class  matter  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  at  once  you  must  increase 
the  rates  three  or  four  times.” 

The  report  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee,  headed  by 
George  N.  Dale,  contained  a 
complete  summary  of  the  labor 
situation  and  charged  that  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
with  its  current  contract  de¬ 
mands  for  standardized  scales, 
and  negotiated  merit  increases, 
“is  simply  leading  to  an  impasse 
which  can  result  only  in  a  com¬ 
plete  breadkdown  of  all  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  processes.” 

Many  guild  demands  were  de- 
.scribed  as  “fantastic  so  far  as 
day  to  day  newspaper  operations 
are  concerned,  and  also  were 
termed  “radical  proposals.” 


Deadlock  with  ITU 

The  conflict  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union 
caused  by  publishers'  refusal  to 
grant  blanket  recognition  to  all 
union  rules  must  be  settled  by 
the  War  Labor  Board,  the  ANPA 
Committee  states,  since  it  has 
proved  impossible  to  develop 
any  kind  of  a  compromise. 

On  the  basis  of  WLB  policy 
for  collective  bargaining,  the 
Committee  states:  “It  appears  to 
be  clear  that  the  War  Labor 
Board  may  not  act  favorably 
upon  any  proposal  for  adoption 
of  the  ITU  program.” 

“Union  officials,”  the  report 
asserts,  “are  developing  novelty 
or  so-called  ‘fringe’  issues,  the 
chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  lead 
their  constituents  to  believe  that 
the  leaders  are  still  active  and 
working  on  their  behalf.  .  .  . 
The  raising  of  some  of  these 
issues  is  causing  some  alarm, 
not  only  in  the  ranks  of  employ¬ 
ers  and  governmental  agencies, 
but  in  the  sound  local  union 
memberships  who  recognize 
that  the  basic  structure  on  which 
they  have  existed  for  many  years 
is  threatened  by  a  tendency  to 
foist  upon  the  employers  the 
responsibility  for  the  financing 
and  operation  of  exclusive  union 
benefits  and  functions.” 
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Bureau  Committee  Adopts 
Tenure  of  Office  Rule 


Budget  Limits  on  Retail  Department 
Lifted;  Slocum  New  Vice-Chairman 


IN  KEEPING  with  its  expansion 

program  and  plans  for  broad' 
ening  and  increasing  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau, 
meeting  in  annual  session  in  New 
York  this  week,  adopted  for  it¬ 
self  a  tenure  of  office  resolution 
intended  to  provide  a  constant 
infiltration  of  new  thinking  and 
ideas.  Also,  the  committee  voted 
to  lift  the  limitation  of  16  2/3% 
of  total  funds  allotted  In  the  or¬ 
iginal  expansion  plan  to  the  new 
Retail  Department  but  left  the 
final  allocation  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Finance  Committee 
which  will  meet  later. 

A  feeling  of  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  permeated  the  two- 
day  sessions,  and.  according  to 
Roy  D.  Moore,  general  manager 
of  Brush-Moore  Newspapers 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
in  Charge,  this  was  accentuated 
by  the  acceptance  of  Don 
Bernard,  advertising  director. 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  and 
Vernon  Brooks,  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  of  chairmanships  of  the 
Retail  Department  and  Sales 
Conunittee  respectively.  Mr 
Bernard  succeeds  J.  W.  Egan. 
Jr.,  advertising  manager.  New 
York  Times,  who  resign^  last 
month,  and  Mr.  Brooks  replaces 
Henry  W.  Manz.  business  man¬ 
ager.  Indianapolis  Times  and 
president.  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association,  who 
resigned  this  week  because  of 
the  pressure  of  other  duties. 

Slocum  Roplacos  Chondlor 

The  committee  re-elected  as 
Its  chairman  Mr.  Moore  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Frank  E.  Tripp  in  that 
September.  Richard 
w.  Slocum,  general  manager  of 
tne  Philadclphui  Bulletin,  was 
elected  vice-chairman  succeed¬ 
ing  William  G.  Chandler. 
SCTipps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
who  announced  his  intention 
last  fall  to  retire  this  spring. 

Every  indication  was  that  the 
period  of  planning  and  organiza¬ 
tion  attendant  to  the  new  Bu¬ 
reau  operations  was  over  and 
that  the  Retail  and  Sales  Com¬ 
mittees,  in  particular,  would  be¬ 
gin  functioning  at  once.  Irwin 
Maier.  publisher,  Milwaukee 
Jourwl  and  chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
pansion  Committee,  reported 
that  the  minimum  of  $750,000 
for  a  yearly  budget  under  the 
plan  would  soon  be  attained 
with  enrollment  of  950  Canadian 
and  U.  S.  newspapers  and  that 
ultimately  it  would  reach  not 
less  than  $800,000. 

Referring  to  the  great  amount 
of  work  on  the  part  of  some  50 
newspaper  men  who  have  nur¬ 
tured  the  program  into  being. 
Mr.  Moore  told  Editor  &  J^b- 
LisHER,  "Excellent  coordination 


is  coming  out  of  the  whole  thing 
and  members  of  the  Bureau  will 
have  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
best  thinking  of  some  of  the 
really  best  men  in  the  industry.” 

He  also  explained  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau,  is  working  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  various  com¬ 
mittees.  giving  them  informa¬ 
tion  on  present  operations  and 
allocation  of  funds  for  different 
departments  so  that  the  whole 
question  of  budget  can  be  taken 
up  in  the  light  of  the  plans  for 
expanded  operation. 

The  tenure  of  office  resolution, 
a  complete  innovation,  was  ap¬ 
proved,  as  were  all  steps  taken 
by  the  committee,  by  the  ANPA 
Board  of  Directors.  Its  provi¬ 
sions  are  as  follows: 

“Appointments  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Charge  shall  be  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  three  years  from  May  1 
of  each  year,  with  the  following 
exceptions  and  limitations: 

"1.  Appointments  made  as  of 
May  1,  1945,  shall  be  as  follows: 
Approximately  one-third  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  one-third  for 
a  period  of  two  years  and  one- 
third  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

“2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  if  he  shall 
have  served  pursuant  to  two  suc¬ 
cessive  appointments  made  sub¬ 
sequent  to  April  1.  1945,  unless 
there  shall  have  been  a  lapse  of 
one  year  following  last  member¬ 
ship  on  the  Committee  in 
Charge.  This  limitation  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  holding 
or  elect^  to  the  office  of  chair¬ 
man  or  vice-(Jhairman. 

“3.  An  immediate  retiring 
chairman  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Committe  in  Charge  for  one 
year  following  his  term  as  chair¬ 
man,  or  until  the  end  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  for  which  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Committee  in  Charge, 
whichever  shall  later  happen.” 

It  was  at  Mr.  Moore's  sugges¬ 
tion  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  committee  that  those  per¬ 
sons  who  have  served  on  the 
committee  the  longest  be  given 
the  more  limited  terms  under 
the  new  procedure,  which  will 
mean  the  addition  of  from  four 
to  six  new  members  annually. 
Of  those  persons  whose  appoint¬ 
ments  become  effective  May  1  of 
this  year,  approximately  one- 
half  have  joined  the  committee 
within  the  past  few  years. 

Committee  Appointments 

Its  membership  follows: 

Appointed  for  one  year:  David 
B.  Plum,  publisher.  Troy  ( N.  Y. ) 
Newspapers;  F.  I.  Ker,  publisher, 
Hamilton  ( Ont. )  Spectator; 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher. 
Nashville  (Tenn. )  Banner;  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Friendly,  general  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Sun,  and  Fred 


Schilplin.  publisher,  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times. 

Appointed  for  two  years:  J.  O. 
Adler,  general  manager.  New 
York  Times;  Norman  Chandler, 
general  manager,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Robert  B.  Choate,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Boston  Herald-Traveler; 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Hearst  Newspapers,  and 
Lee  P.  Loomis,  publisher.  Mason 
City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette. 

Appointed  for  three  years;  P. 
L.  Jackson,  publisher,  Portland 
( Ore. )  Journal;  Richard  W.  Slo¬ 
cum.  general  manager.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin:  Roy  D.  Moore, 
general  manager.  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers;  Irwin  Maier,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  business 
manager.  Washington  Star;  Buell 
W.  Hudson,  publisher,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call,  and  J.  G. 
Meilink,  general  manager,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 

New  members  are  Messrs. 


Choate  and  Melink  aul 
others  will  be  added  shortly  ig 
the  two  and  three-year  cImm 
respectively. 

In  addition  to  retiring  u  rv*. 
chairman  Mr.  Chandler  abo  tr 
signed  committee  membe^ 
as  did  Frank  G.  Huntrett,pub. 
lisher,  San  Antonio  (Ta 
Express  and  News,  and  S.  I 
Winch,  business  manager,  Pon- 
land  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Further  reorganization  ol  tht 
committee  was  necessitated  by 
the  provision  of  the  ExpauiK 
Plan  requiring  all  memben  to 
be  “publishers,  general  miu- 
gers  and/or  business  maoaitr; 
of  newspapers.”  Consequently 
resignations  were  accepted  Irw 
Robert  K.  Drew  and  Henry  W 
Manz,  representing  the  NAIA 
A.  J.  Irvin  and  J.  Donald  Scott 
representing  the  Newspaper  Rep 
resentatives  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Frank  E.  Meeker  mo 
Herbert  W.  Moloney,  represent 
Ing  the  Newspaper  Representi 
tives  Association  of  New  York 

With  the  exception  of  Nor¬ 
man  Chandler  and  General  Ad¬ 
ler,  who  are  now  on  the  eW 
pean  atrocity  tour,  and  WilliiD 
G.  Chandler,  who  was  iU,  ill 
members  of  the  committee  wen 
in  attendance  at  the  meetingt 


Expansion  Plan  Is 
Feature  of  1944  Report 


OF  MAJOR  importance  among 

the  many  and  varied  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  discussed  in  that 
body’s  32nd  annual  report  was 
the  completion  and  adoption  of 
“The  Plan  for  an  Enlarged  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising”  which  be¬ 
came  effective  March  1.  The  pro¬ 
gram.  according  to  the  report,  is 
now  ready  to  begin  functioning 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  ulti¬ 
mately  over  950  newspapers  will 
be  enrolled  and  that  funds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $750,000  annual¬ 
ly  will  be  obtained. 

General  gains  in  virtually 
every  realm  of  Bureau  activity 
are  recorded  in  the  report  which 
also  announces  that  coincident 
with  coming  enlargement  of  the 
organization's  New  York  quar¬ 
ters  and  as  a  part  of  the  general 
expansion  the  name  will  become 
the  Bureau  of  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  ANPA.  In  addition 
to  a  gain  in  the  general  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  of  newspapers  in 
1944  over  1943  a  marked  increase 
in  public  relations  advertising 
is  noted. 

The  Bureau  has  pioneered  in 
the  latter  field,  which  it  believes 
still  exceptionally  fertile,  and 
states,  to  its  satisfaction,  that 
whereas  in  1939  public  relations 
advertising  in  newspapers  val¬ 
ued  but  one  million  dollars  in 
1943  it  had  skyrocketed  to  17 
million  while  an  even  higher 
figure  is  anticipated  for  1944 
when  tabulation  is  complete. 

Among  the  changes  and  devel¬ 
opments  iR  1944  was  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  selling  activity  on  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  spend 
$200,000  or  more  annually.  Pre¬ 
viously  the  minimum  was  $300,- 


000,  and  now  the  Bureau  nun 
ber  362  accounts  on  its  list  b 
general  the  Sales  Depart) 
concentrated  on  special  sala 
presentations,  the  newest  d 
which,  not  yet  completed,  is 
"Industry  and  Public  Opinion.’ 

Notable  among  the  new  re¬ 
search  activities  is  a  consumer 
study  being  conducted  by  the 
Psychological  Corporation  to  de 
termine  the  place  of  newspapers 
and  other  media  in  peon's 
daily  lives  and  to  find  out  to 
what  extent  the  people  are  b- 
fluenced  by  advertising  in  the 
various  media. 

Other  gains  observed  are  the 
increasing  requests  for  data  by 
many  types  of  groups  and  the 
greater  practical  use  to  which 
Bureau  members  are  putting  the 
Research  and  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  material  which  It 
provides  them. 

To  expedite  the  conduct  d 
business  the  Committtee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau,  headed  by 
Roy  D.  Moore,  general  manager 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  who 
submitted  the  report,  named  an 
Executive  Committee  last  Feb¬ 
ruary.  That  group,  which  meets 
frequently  and  reports  to  the 
Committee  in  Charge,  is  c^ 
posed  of  the  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  last  retiring  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  committee  also  voted  to 
continue  the  yearly  Bur«u 
grant  of  $5,000  to  each  of  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  n«w 
business  committees  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newr 
paper  Representatives. 

Following  is  the  report 
full: 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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He  Knows  About  Newsprint; 


He  Likes  to  Golf 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

WILLIAM  G.  CHANDLER  is  the 

kind  of  fellow  you’d  like  to  go 
(iihing  with,  or  work  with  on  a 
newspaper  ...  or  have  as  presi* 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

That’s  the  impression  you 
bring  away  from  the  cozy  living 
room  of  his  comfortable  but 
modest  home  on  a  country  road 
near  Rye,  N.  Y.,  after  passing  a 
couple  of  hours  with  him  talking 
fishing  .  .  .  and  newspapers  .  .  . 
and  the  ANPA. 

And  there’s  some  support  for 
that  judgment.  At  the  opening 
session  of  the  ANPA  board  of 
directors  in  New  York  this  week, 
for  example.  Mr.  Chandler  was 
elected  president. 

His  friends  and  associates  of 
almost  half  a  century  of  news- 
papering  with  Scripps-Howard 
warmly  applauded  the  choice. 

And  Mr.  Chandler,  on  the  eve 
of  assuming  his  new  office,  sat 
in  a  tan  sport  sweater,  buttoned 
up  the  front,  and  in  a  voice  still 
gruff  from  a  serious  case  of 
laryngitis  ( for  which  he  was 
treated  with  penicillin )  discussed 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
small-mouth  bass  in  a  way  to 
make  you  itch  for  the  feel  of 
a  good  five-ounce  casting  rod. 

Scripps-Howard  Executive 

The  new  ANPA  president  likes 
to  golf,  enjoys  fishing,  loves 
newspapering — and,  you  gather, 
in  about  that  order.  He  shoots 
in  the  late  eighties  or  early  nine- 
ites,  has  landed  a  Marlin  sword¬ 
fish  several  times  heavier  than 
himself  off  Baha  California 
without  benefit  of  swivel  chair 
or  rod  socket  (“Never  again!’’), 
and  commands  the  master- 
knowledge  of  the  in-and-out 
workings  of  the  newspaper 
business  you  would  expect  from 
a  member  of  the  advisory  board 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
president  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Supply  Company  and  the 
Scripps-Howard  Investment 
Clompany. 

Hence  you  get  one  sort  of  a 
slant  at  the  new  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent  when  you  note  that  his 
home  is  across  the  road  from  a 
golf  course,  while  on  opposite 
w>fls  of  his  living  room  hang 
paintings  of  his  gracious  gray- 
wred  wife,  Mrs.  Nina, Blanche 
Chandler  .  .  .  and  his  rustic  fish- 
^  cottage  on  an  island  in  31- 
Mlle  Lake  in  Quebec  Province, 
Canada. 

You  get  another  when  he  talks 
wut  the  newspaper  business, 
me  ANPA,  his  experiences  in 
Washington  for  seven  months 
M  director  of  the  Printing  and 
^Wishing  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board.  .  .  . 


and  Fish 


“We  were  constantly  under  the 
greatest  pressure  to  discriminate 
against  certain  kinds  of  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  allocation  of  news¬ 
print,’’  he  .says. 

“When  the  limitation  orders 
were  prepared,  publishers  fully 
expected  that  certain  types  of 
publications,  like  comic  books 
and  sex  magazines  would  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against.  And  some¬ 
times  it  was  an  awful  tempta¬ 
tion.  I  saw  sex  magazines  of  a 
kind  I  never  knew  existed  .  .  . 
the  kind  they  slip  out  from  un¬ 
der  a  counter  and  sell  to  high 
school  kids.  .  .  . 

“But  every  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  degrees  of  essentiality  of  the 
printed  word  was  overcome.  We 
deal  only  with  paper,  never 
what’s  printed  on  paper. 

“Regardless  of  all  the  mistakes 
we  made,  and  the  inequities 
that  couldn’t  be  corrected,  that’s 
one  thing  we  did.  .  . 

Mouth  Reveals  Character 

When  Mr.  Chandler  talks,  his 
mouth  sets  in  a  firm  straight 
line  that  you  suspect  reveals 
better  than  his  biography  how 
he  got  to  the  top  in  American 
journalism  and  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization.  .  .  . 

“One  day  the  publisher  of  the 
Police  Gazette  came  in,”  he  re¬ 
calls,  “and  made  a  strong  case 
showing  the  essentiality  of  his 
publication  to  the  war  effort 
through  entertainment  of  the 
men  in  the  armed  forces. 

“The  next  visitor  was  the  Rev. 
Daniel  A.  Poling,  publisher  of 
the  Christian  Herald,  who  also 
made  a  strong  case  showing  the 
essentiality  of  his  paper  to  the 
men  in  the  armed  forces. 

“Dr.  Poling  was  told  that  the 
War  Production  Board  makes  no 
distinction  as  to  essentiality  be¬ 
tween  Police  Gazette  and 
Christian  Herald.  I  said,  "The 
man  competent  to  make  that 
distinction  died  2,000  years  ago.’ 

“Dr.  Poling  replied,  ‘Yes,  but 
that  man  didn’t  have  the  Direc¬ 
tor’s  job’  ’’ 

Consultant 

After  resigning  from  the  di¬ 
rectorship  of  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division,  Mr.  Chand¬ 
ler  continued  to  assist  WPB  as 
a  consultant.  “It’s  the  hope  of 
the  Industry  Committee  in  the 
so-called  ‘unwinding  group’  that 
there  will  be  a  gradual  reduc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  limitations  un¬ 
til  the  available  supply  is  equal 
to  that  of  1941,”  he  said,  antici¬ 
pating  that  paper  conditions  will 
return  to  normal  after  the  war 
without  serious  disturbance  or 
inequalities. 

“If  order  L240  were  torn  up 
today,”  he  said,  “we  would  have 
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the  type  of  chaos  in  the  news¬ 
print  field  that  obtained  after 
the  last  war,  when  contract 
paper  reached  $130  a  ton.  and 
spot  purchases  $250  to  $300  a 
ton,  with  uncertain  delivery. 

“At  a  meeting  last  week  the 
Industry  Committee  was  assured 
that  pulp  and  paper  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  most  critical  ma¬ 
terial.  and  any  major  changes 
or  elimination  of  control  orders 
will  not  be  made  without  prior 
consultation  with  the  commit¬ 
tee.  ’That  will  hold  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  plus  six  months  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  .  .  .what¬ 
ever  that  means. 

“So  long  as  they  hold  to  that, 
‘and  we  don’t  make  any  serious 
mistakes,  we’re  all  right.  But 
we  don’t  contemplate  any  burst¬ 
ing  of  the  dam.  ’That  would  be 
a  catastrophe.” 

Was  Good  Then,  Too 

With  his  thinning  gray  hair 
and  business-executive  personal¬ 
ity,  Mr.  Chandler  now  looks 
more  the  successful-businessman 
type  than  in  some  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  pictures — but  this  is  another 
case  in  which  looks  are  deceiv¬ 
ing. 

When  he  was  15  years  old  he 
joined  the  U.  S.  Army  to  fight 
the  Spaniards.  He  became  prob¬ 
ably  the  youngest  war  corre- 
spendent  in  journalistic  history, 
writing  personals  about  Akron. 
Ohio,  soldiers  for  the  Akron 
Beacon  at  $1.50  a  column. 

In  view  of  his  later  choice  of 
the  business  side,  however,  it  is 
probably  more  significant  that 
he  made  an  arrangement  with  a 
photographer  near  camp  where¬ 
by  he  went  about  snapping  sol¬ 
diers’  pictures  and  sending  them 
to  the  photographer  to  be  proc¬ 
essed.  ’The  prints  were  returned 
to  him  for  sale  to  the  soldiers, 
and  he  reportedly  left  camp  $500 
richer  than  when  he  entered. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  born  in 
Akron,  Sept.  15,  1882.  As  a  boy 
he  worked  in  his  father’s  book 
store,  which  was  one  of  the  main 
distributing  points  for  the  old 


Akron  Press.  His  first  salary  at 
the  age  of  12  was  $1  a  week. 

At  16  he  left  his  Akron  home 
for  Cleveland,  where  he  joined 
the  Cleveland  Press,  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  penny  newspaper,  as  a 
classified  ad  taker.  He  looks 
back  on  the  penny  press  as  a 
significant  effort  in  democratic 
journalism  to  give  the  people  a 
paper  at  a  mass-circulation  price. 
With  the  popular  demand  for 
world  news  coverage,  cartoons, 
special  features,  he  sees  little 
likelihood  of  a  return  toward 
the  penny  press — but,  he  points 
out,  “a  penny  looked  a  whole 
lot  larger  then  than  a  nickel 
does  now.” 

Mr.  Chandler  affectionately 
recalls  the  visits  of  E.  W.  Scripps 
to  his  Cleveland  paper — “visits 
that  were  visitations,”  he  says. 
“It  was  my  task  to  see  that  Mr. 
Scripps  and  entourage  got  on 
the  train  and  had  hotel  accom¬ 
modations. 

Made  Tradition 

“I  recall  he  always  took  as 
much  interest  in  the  boys  back 
of  the  counter  as  he  did  in  the 
top  executives.  He  set  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  democracy  and  fellow¬ 
ship  on  the  Scripps-Howard 
papers  that  is  still  a  standard 
for  executive-employe  relation¬ 
ships  to  this  day. 

“I  remember  Mr.  Scripps’  last 
visit  to  Cleveland  before  his 
death.  We  had  just  moved  into 
our  remodeled  building.  E.  W. 
didn’t  feel  physically  able  to 
inspect  the  entire  plant.  But 
someone  told  him  there  were 
several  of  the  original  employes 
still  with  the  Press  whom  he 
could  visit  in  the  composing 
room  by  taking  the  freight  ele¬ 
vator. 

“When  Mr.  Scripps  arrived  in 
the  composing  room,  the  firrt  of 
the  original  staff  of  compositors 
he  met  was,  the  late  Fred  Breck, 
on  make-up.  Breck  looked  up 
over  his  V4-inch  thick  lenses 
and  said.  Why  Ed  Scripps.  you 

old - .  are  you 

still  alive?’ 

‘"Then  the  rest  of  the  old 
bunch  came  up  and  they 
swapped  lies  about  how  much 
whisky  they  drank.” 

Story  of  Success 

In  1903  Mr.  Chandler  was 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Toledo  News-Bee;  in  1912 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Press;  in  1915  general 
business  manager  of  tlie  Scripps- 
McRae  newspapers. 

He  became  president  of  the 
Ohio  group  of  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  in  1922,  moving  up 
to  general  business  manager  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  papers  in 
1927.  In  1939  he  assumed  his 
present  position. 

He  has  been  a  director  of  the 
ANPA  since  1936,  serving  as 
vice-president  from  1943  to  1945, 
and  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
newsprint  committee. 
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Gortatowsky  Heads  KFS 

Greene  Will  Run  Syndicate 
While  Berkson  Directs  INS 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


WHEN  the  Fourth  of  July  rolls 

around,  quiet,  efficient  J.  D. 
Gortatowsky  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  29  years  with  Hearst  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  has  risen  from 
writer  to  the  rank  of  one  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst's  chief 
lieutenants. 

Already  general  manager  of 
Hearst  Newspapers,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  also  president  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  this  week  in 
a  reassignment  of  executive  po¬ 
sitions,  following  the  death  of 
Joseph  V.  Connolly. 

In  this  capacity  he  will  direct 
affairs  of  both  King  Features 
and  International  News  Service- 
International  News  Pictures- 
Central  Press,  but  a  separation 
of  the  news  and  feature  opera¬ 
tions  under  him  will  place  Ward 
Greene,  who  has  been  serving 
as  executive  editor,  in  charge  of 
King  Features,  and  Seymour 
Berkson,  INS  managing  editor, 
in  charge  of  the  news  services. 

Greene  becomes  editor  and 
general  manager  of  King,  and 
Berkson  becomes  general  man¬ 
ager  of  INS.  As  aide  to  Greene. 
Bradley  Kelly,  who  was  one  of 
Mr.  Connolly’s  assistants,  will 
be  assistant  editor  and  assistant 
general  manager  of  KFS.  Barry 
Faris  remains  in  the  position  he 
has  occupied  for  years  as  editor- 
in-chief  of  INS. 

The  general  sales  manager  for 
both  KFS  and  INS.  Frank  J. 
Nicht  has  been  named  a  vice- 
president  of  both  services. 

Man  Behind  the  Scenes 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Gor¬ 
tatowsky  to  one  of  the  top  syn¬ 
dicate  spots  was  a  logical  sequel 
to  his  experience  from  1916  to 
1934  with  Hearst  wire  and  fea¬ 
ture  services  during  which  he 
was  responsible  for  much  of  the 
new  talent  which  built  the  syn¬ 
dicate  to  its  present  eminence, 
and  for  the  expansion  of  its 
services. 

Few  persons  outside  of  the 
syndicate  know  that  this  quiet, 
slow-spoken  executive  built 
KFS’  ssmdication  abroad.  Dark, 
rather  serious  looking  behind  his 
glasses,  his  eyes  ^Mtrk  up  and 
crinkles  of  humor  and  interest 
spread  from  them  at  the  thought 
of  a  good  competitive  struggle. 

When  he  went  abroad  about 
the  time  the  stock  market  was 


crashing  here,  KFS  had  only  one 
comic  sold  in  Europe — one  in 
Denmark  where,  he  said,  the 
sense  of  humor  most  nearly  ap¬ 
proximates  .  American  humor. 
Gortatowsky  was  then  syndicate 
business  manager. 

In  England  the  editors  told 
him:  “We  don’t  want  ’Bringing 
Up  Father’;  we  have  no  nouveau 
riche.”  In  France  they  said, 
"We  have  no  middle  class;  peo¬ 
ple  won’t  understand  it.”  In 
China  they  objected,  “We  have 
no  corn  beef  and  cabbage.” 

Put  Jiggs  in  London 

The  success  of  Jiggs  in  almost 
every  country  of  the  world  since 
is  history,  but  Gortatowsky 
breached  the  opposition  first  by 
selling  the  strip  to  the  London 
Daily  Sketch,  where  reader  polls 
showed  it  the  newspaper’s  most 
popular  item  withjn  six  months. 

He  started  a  bureau  in  France, 
then  came  back  to  the  U.  S. 
and  urged  creation  of  a  foreign 
sales  staff  headed  by  John 
Brogan,  whose  efforts  led.  he 
added  happily,  to  ”our  features 
being  sold  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  in  over  50 
different  countries.” 

“I  think  the  future  of  the  news 
services  and  syndicate  features 
is  very  bright,”  he  declared. 
“Newspapers  are  going  more 
and  more  to  want  features  and 
pictures,  and  more  and  more 
they  are  going  to  want  a  news 
service  with  star  reporters  and 
star  writers — a  service  that  will 
give  the  news  accurately  and 
promptly  and  always  character¬ 
ized  by  good  writing.” 

His  association  with  the  other 
executives  of  King  Features 
and  INS  dates  back  a  good  many 
years.  It  was  he  who  got  Ward 
Greene  from  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  he  hired  Seymour  Berk¬ 
son  from  the  Associated  Press. 
He  had  also  been  instrumental 
in  the  hiring  of  J.  V.  Connolly. 

Mr.  Gortatowsky  started  his 
newspaper  work  in  his  native 
Georgia  and  in  six  years 
had  spanned  the  distance  from 
cub  to  managing  editor  on  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  Then  at  25 
he  abandoned  this  early  suc¬ 
cess  to  join  Newspaper  Feature 
Service  in  an  almost  untried  field. 

The  challenge  was  probably 
the  lure.  As  managing  editor 


he  had  bought  some  features 
from  this  forerunner  of  King 
Features  and  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  the  comics  were 
serviced.  A  long  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  syndicate  followed 
and  when  M.  Koenigsberg,  the 
general  manager,  returned  to  the 
office  he  found  the  letters  and 
wrote  Gortatowsky  that  if  he 
knew  so  much  about  running  a 
syndicate  why  didn’t  he  come 
to  New  York  and  help.  To  the 
probable  surprise  of  Koenigs¬ 
berg,  he  did  just  that,  reported 
for  work  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1916,  for  two  years  he  wrote  for 
the  syndicate,  then  became  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager. 

In  1927  he  was  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  in  1934,  was 
promoted  to  assistant  general 
manager  of  Hearst  Newspapers. 
He  became  general  manager, 
succeeding  Connolly,  in  1939. 

“I  never  wanted  to  sit  at  a 
desk.  I  liked  to  be  a  reporter,” 
he  told  E  &  P — and  the  corners 
of  his  eyes  crinkled  again  as  he 
glanced  at  the  huge  desk  in  his 
quiet  wood-paneled  office  in  the 
Hearst  Publications  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

He  never  did  stay  a  reporter 
for  long.  He  had  barely  started 
to  cub  for  the  Constitution  un¬ 
der  Clark  Howell  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  the  Albany  Her¬ 
ald  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
grass  roots  of  journalism.  An¬ 
other  friend.  Bob  Tillard,  became 
managing  ^itor  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph  and  called  him  there 
as  sports  editor.  He  was  only 
19  when  he  became  city  editor. 

While  with  the  Telegraph  he 
covered  the  first  automobile  race 
event  in  Georgia,  and  the  story 
was  picked  up  by  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  which  sent  for  young 
Gortatowsky  in  1907  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  Three  years  later. 


when  he  was  on  the  city 
Buford  Goodwin  became  muti- 
ing  editor  of  the  Birmin^uas 
( Ga. )  News.  So  Gortatowsky 
became  city  editor  of  the  Newi 
( To  hear  him  tell  it,  you’d  thint 
his  friends  were  solely  respoo- 
sible  for  his  rise.)  In  less  than 
two  years  Evelyn  Harris,  son  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  had  left 
the  Constitution  to  enter  puUic 
relations  and  Clark  Howell 
called  Gortatowsky  back  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Ward  Greene  and  Gortatow¬ 
sky  had  been  only  slightly  ae 
quainted  in  Atlanta,  as  they 
worked  on  different  papers  aid 
neither  on  the  Hearst  pipe 
there.  Greene  was  star  reporter 
on  the  Journal  and  had  been 
with  that  paper  10  years,  except 
for  a  brief  trick  on  the  Ntv 
York  Tribune  in  1917,  when  he 
joined  King.  He  started  at  $7J0 
a  week  in  1911  and  in  1918  to 
1919  represented  the  Journal 
overseas  on  the  activities  of 
Georgia  troops  and  scored  hii 
most  famous  exclusive,  the  story 
of  Sgt.  Alvin  C.  York. 

In  1925  Greene  succeeded 
Jack  Lait  as  editor  of  the  Kio{ 
magazine  section,  then  next  year 
became  executive  editor.  Since 
Greene  has  been  in  full  editorU 
charge,  the  new  appointment  ai 
editor  and  general  manager  will 
add  only  business  management 
to  his  present  tasks. 

Mr.  Nicht’s  selection  as  vice- 
president  of  KFS,  INS  and  lOT 
rewards  one  of  the  syndicate'i 
hardest  workers.  An  up-state 
New  Yorker,  Nicht  served  as 
commercial  manager  for  United 
Press  for  several  years  and  wu 
associated  with  Scripps-Howaid 
for  several  years  and  with  the 
American  Telegraph  and  Tele 
phone  Co.  before  starting  his  2$ 
years  association  with  Hearst 
His  appointment  as  general  sales 
manager  in  1943  topped  such 
evidences  of  activity  as  the  sale 
of  “Blondie”  to  about  900  newr 
papers,  the  increase  of  the  sup¬ 
plement  business  from  a  handful 
to  more  than  150  clients. 

If  you  ask  him  about  his  life  1 
with  the  syndicate,  he  tells  yw  f 
how  Paul  Mallon  or  Westbrook 
Pegler,  George  Dixon  or  Georie  ; 
Sokolsky  have  gained  clientele. 

Berkson  joined  Universal  witii  j 
an  eye  on  Paris.  He  had  worlred 
summers  on  the  Chicago  Doilp 
News.  After  graduation  he  went 
to  the  Chicago  Herald-Examitur 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


'Gorty's'  Favorite  Newspaper  Story 

THE  favorite  newspaper  story  of  J.  D.  Gortatowsky  dates  back  to 
his  days  as  city  editor  of  the  Birmingham  ( Ala. )  News.  Victor 
Hanson  had  just  acquired  the  paper  on  a  shoestring  and  was  buck¬ 
ing  the  two  established  newspapers.  On  his  staff  were  Bufoid 
Goodwin,  James  E.  Chappell.  Frank  P.  Glass  and  Gortatowiky. 
’The  wife  of  the  town’s  leading  citizen  shot  herself  within  a  minute 
of  the  suicide  of  a  leading  bachelor,  and  the  News  learned  he  had 
sent  her  the  gun. 

When  the  bank  and  merchants  learned  the  News  planned  to 
publish  the  story  they  threatened  to  call  the  demand  note  and 
cancel  advertising — and  they  carried  out  their  threats  when  the 
story  appeared. 

The  small  bank  in  town  took  over  the  note,  and  all  the  Ne«» 
circulation  men  went  out  ringing  doorbells,  asking:  Do  you  want 
a  paper  which  prints  the  news? 

The  News  outstripped  its  competitors. 
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MY  BUDDY 


— C:il  Alley,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 


SOLDIER  OF  THE  PRESS 

i‘aul  lierdanier.  United  Feature  Syndicate. 


MIGHTY  WEAPON  OF  MORALE 

— Anne  Mcrgen,  Miami  hfewi 


Lee  Miller  Carries  On 
For  GI’s  and  Ernie 


UNITED  FEATURE  Syndicate 
does  not  intend  that  the  col¬ 
umn  which  spoke  in  400  U.S. 
newsjwpers  for  the  voiceless 
American  G.I.  shall  die  with  the 
death  of  Ernie  Pyle. 

While  Ernie’s  last  columns 
continued  to  appear  this  week. 
General  Manager  George  Carlin 
announced  that  Lee  Miller,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance,  will  take 
over  the  job. 

Miller,  who  is  now  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  was  Ernie’s  former  boss 
and  one  of  his  closest  friends. 
In  January  he  and  Ernie  were 
together  in  San  Francisco  await¬ 
ing  transportation  to  cover  the 
war  in  the  Pacific,  Miller  for 
the  Army  cind  Pyle  for  the 
Navy.  Miller  left  a  day  ahead 
of  ^le  and  they  met  again  in 
Honolulu,  Miller  then  going  to 
the  Southwest  Pacific  and  Pyle 
to  Guam. 

It  was  with  the  49th  Fighter 
Group  on  Luzon  that  Miller 
heard  of  his  friend’s  death  on  le 
April  17.  He  immediately  drove 
to  Manila  to  get  in  touch  with 
his  office  and  there  received  the 
aKignment  to  provide  a  daily 
dispatch  on  the  war,  to  start  the 
day  after  Ernie’s  last  column. 

Tribute  to  Painton 
That  column  will  appear  in 
the  newspapers  of  Saturday, 
April  28,  according  to  Mr.  Car¬ 
lin.  who  declares  “it  is  a  beauti- 
M  tribute  to  Frederick  C. 
Painton.”  Reader’s  Digest  war 
correspondent,  who  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  Guam. 

The  column  concludes.  “I  have 
no  idea  how  Fred  Painton  would 
have  liked  to  die.  But  some¬ 
how  I’m  glad  he  didn’t  have  to 
go  through  the  unnatural  terror 
dying  on  the  battlefield.  For 
he  was  one  of  my  dear  friends 


and  I  know  that  he,  like  myself, 
had  come  to  feel  that  terror.” 

For  the  time  being  Miller  will 
remain  with  MacArthur’s  army. 
He  is  said  to  be  on  a  mission  the 
nature  of  which  he  cannot  dis¬ 
close. 

It  was  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News  that 
Miller  first  met  Ernie  Pyle. 
Ernie  later  became  managing 
editor.  Miller  went  to  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Times  as  news  edi¬ 
tor,  returning  to  Washington  as 
the  Times’  correspondent.  In 
1932  he  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance,  where  one  of  his 
jobs  was  to  handie  Ernie. 

Over  the  years  that  task  grew 
so  huge,  and  Miller  gave  it  so 
much  of  his  time,  that  he  often 
referred  to  himself  as  “vice- 
president  in  charge  of  Mr.  Pyle.” 

When  Pyle  started  his  career 
as  a  roving  reporter.  Miller  took 
charge  of  his  affairs  at  home. 
He  bandied  the  arrangements 
for  Ernie’s  two  books,  ‘“This  Is 
Your  War”  and  “Brave  Men,” 
and  the  contract  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  motion  picture,  “The 
Story  of  GI  Joe.” 

Tributes  of  various  kinds,  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  vast  esteem  in 
which  the  diminutive  corre¬ 
spondent  was  held  by  the  nation, 
continued  this  week  after  Ernie 
had  been  buried  in  a  soldier’s 
grave  on  le.  They  came  spon¬ 
taneously  from  many  sources, 
and  without  any  particular  order 
of  precedence  or  importance. 

The  Sons  of  Indiana,  meeting 
in  New  York,  planned  a  memor¬ 
ial  journalism  building  2uid  en¬ 
dowment  at  the  University  of 
Indiana.  U.  S.  Senator  Raymond 
Willis  of  Indiana  proposed  a 
Congressional  Medal  for  Ernie. 
Kent  Cooper,  president  of  Asso¬ 


ciated  Press,  lauded  Ernie  as 
“one  of  war’s  great  report¬ 
ers.”  Gen.  Eisenhower  declared, 
"Every  GI  in  Europe — and  that 
means  all  of  us — has  lost  one  of 
his  best  and  most  understanding 
friends.” 

Numerous  radio  programs 
were  given  in  Ernie’s  honor. 
From  all  over  the  world,  sol¬ 
diers  wrote  expressions  of  re¬ 
gret.  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L. 
Stimson  said  that  Ernie’s  death 
on  the  front  line  was  “a  part  of 
the  price  which  is  paid  by  the 
press  and  the  radio  to  bring 
the  public  the  full  story  of  the 
war.”  Mrs.  Roosevelt  spoke 
sadly  in  her  column  of  “the  frail 
and  modest  little  man  who  could 
endure  hardships  because  he 
loved  his  job  and  our  men.” 

Editorial  columns  were  full  of 
Ernie’s  death;  cartoonists  ail 
over  the  world  made  it  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  drawings.  Readers 
wrote  by  the  thousands  to  their 
newspapers.  In  London  Ernie 
was  haiied  by  Brendan  Bracken, 
Minister  of  Information,  as  an 
aid  to  Anglo-American  unity. 
And  so  it  went.  .  .  . 

From  Ernie's  home  city  of 
Aibuquerque,  N.  M.,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  by  the  terms  of  his 
will  Mrs.  Pyle.  “That  Girl”  of 
his  pre-war  columns,  would  re¬ 
ceive  $100  a  week  for  her  life¬ 
time  from  a  trust  fund. 

Other  bequests  provided  pay¬ 
ments  of  $5,000  each  to  his 
father,  mother  and  aunt,  and  his 
secretary,  Rosamond  Goodman 
of  Washington. 

■ 

Catches  Berlin  Story 

Salt  Lake  City,  Apr.  26 — 
Anticipating  the  Red  Armies’ 
entry  into  Berlin  first  by  about 
two  weeks,  the  Solt  Lake  Tele¬ 
gram  was  ready  and  waiting 
with  an  eight-column  by  11-inch 
banner  and  art  combination  de¬ 
picting  Berlin  as  it  once  was 
and  hinting  the  damage  to  be 
wrought.  The  layout  went  into 
the  final  edition  when  the  bul¬ 
letin  on  the  Soviets’  entry  came 
over  the  wires. 


Pal  of  Ernie's 
Proudly  Wears 
A  Verbal  DSC 

By  Harold  Smith 

Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service 

With  the  7th  Infantry  on 
Okinawa,  Apr.  20 — (Delayed) — 
Something  vital  went  out  of  the 
war  for  us  stay-behinds  with  the 
official  word  that  Ernie  Pyle 
had  turned  in  his  dog  tags  day 
before  yesterday  and  shifted  to 
a  new  theatre  from  which  there 
are  no  communiques. 

But  what  a  gale  of  sponta¬ 
neous  welcome  must  have  roared 
across  Valhalla  when  the  blond- 
ish,  balding  little  guy  with  the 
perpetual  half-grin  shuffled  shy- 
iy  past  the  sentry! 

Ernie  was  one  of  those  guys 
nothing  permanently  bad  ever 
happened  to.  Ernie,  who’d  had 
as  many  close  squeaks  as  any 
of  us  and  more  than  most,  was 
the  charmed  standard  bearer 
whom  bullets  couldn’t  hit.  He 
was  our  living  proof  that  statis¬ 
tics  are  fallible — that  some  folks 
have  unlimited  credit  at  the 
bank  of  chance.  Now  our  proof 
is  gone,  and  it’s  left  us  all  a  lit¬ 
tle  shaky. 

I  hadn't  known  Ernie  long, 
but  he  was  an  old  friend.  At 
Ulithi  we  were  covering  the 
same  story,  and  I  introduced 
myself  to  the  mousy  little  gent 
most  of  the  boys  had  been  bash¬ 
fully  ignoring  out  of  the  comers 
of  their  eyes.  The  shield  of  un¬ 
acquaintance  between  us  fell  in 
a  molten  heap  before  the  out¬ 
flowing  of  impulsive  friendli¬ 
ness,  as  comfortable  as  slipping 
into  a  bathtub  of  blood  warm 
water.  Once  at  a  slightly  bibu¬ 
lous  gathering  Ernie  sought  me 
out  and  began,  "Smitty,  I  hear 
you’re  a  G.I.  guy  too.”  I  wore  his 
verbal  badge  under  my  left  fa¬ 
tigue  jacket  pocket  like  a  DSC. 

Now  he’s  pushed  on. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Continuity  of  Change 
And  Good  Advertising 


What’8  the  jVame  ? 


By  Mary  Elizabetfa  Lasher 


"ADVERTISING  takes  place  in 

someone’s  mind,  not  on  the 
printed  page  or  through  the  ear," 
John  Sterling  of  This  Week 
magazine,  told  a  small  group  of 
media  men  last  week.  That  sim¬ 
ple  statement  seems  to  us  one  of 
the  most  concise  and  acceptable 
explanations  for  the  majority  of 
successes  and  failures  among  in- 
dividual  advertisements  and 
campaigns. 

There  are  two  types  of  minds 
involved — the  one  of  the  person 
who  creates  the  ad  and  the  one 
of  the  individual  who  reads  or 
hears  it  If  the  former  is  not 
sensitive  to  the  latter,  the  ad  is 
virtually  a  preordained  flop.  It 
is  as  uncommunicative  as  a  tele¬ 
phone  without  wires,  as  much 
an  anomaly  as  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  would  be  at  Ebbets 
Field  in  Brookljm. 

People  Moke  and  Break 

A  prime  reason  fbr  William 
Allen  White’s  large  stature  as  a 
newspaper  editor  was  his  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  his  readers 
plus  his  facility  for  talking — 
writing — not  at  them  but  toith 
them  and  of  them.  In  the  same 
way,  a  fundamental,  honest  in¬ 
terest  in  people  is  an  invaluable 
asset  if  not  an  essential  pre¬ 
requisite  for  the  preparation  of 
good  advertising. 

The  best  of  written  advertising 
is  an  almost  direct  transference 
to  the  printed  page  of  the  best  of 
personal  selling.  In  at  least  two 
important  respects,  however,  the 
former  is  a  far  more  difHcult  job 
to  accomplish  resultfully  than 
the  job  of  the  individual  sales¬ 
man  calling  upon  an  individual 
customer.  The  salesman  must 
be  quick  to  sense  the  reaction, 
favorable  or  otherwise,  of  his 
prospective  buyer  and  rapid  to 
adjust  his  sales  talk  to  that  re¬ 
sponse,  but  that  advertising  man 
must  anticipate  it  days,  weeks 
or  even  months  before  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  He  is  brother  to  the 
actor  whose  audience  is  a  cam¬ 
era,  whereas  the  salesman  like 
the  Broadway  star  has  the  stimu¬ 
lation  and  assistance  of  a  live 
audience. 

Too,  the  salesman  rarely  has 
to  count  his  immediate  customers 
in  numerals  higher  than  10. 
while  the  advertising  man  near¬ 
ly  always  numbers  his  in  the 
^ousands  and  many  times  in  the 
millions.  In  other  words,  he 
must  not  only  foresee  customer 
response  long  before  it  even  be¬ 
gins  to  become  an  actuality,  but 
he  must  also  meet  the  reactions 
of  many,  many  different  persons 
with  a  single  sales  message,  one 
that  can  in  no  way  be  modified 
once  it  is  in  the  customers’ 
hands. 

For  these  reasons  the  adver¬ 
tising  man  needs  every  tool, 
every  fact  which  research,  both 
market  and  opinion,  can  put 


within  reach.  And  he  should  use 
them,  remembering  that  he  can¬ 
not  sell  every  person  who  sees 
his  message,  but  striving  for  the 
highest  possible  average  of  com¬ 
pleted  sales.  He  needs  facts,  but 
he  should  not  rely  upon  them 
alone;  he  should  never  reckon 
without  the  emotions,  essential¬ 
ly  human  and  often  unpredict¬ 
able  elements.  They,  as  the  In¬ 
ternational  Sterling  Company 
and  the  Pond’s  people  know,  are 
often  responsible  for  the  im¬ 
pulses  which  ring  cash  registers. 

Thus  as  much  as  is  possible 
those  who  write  advertising 
should  develop  their  personal 
contacts  with  ^eir  audience,  go 
into  the  stores  and  watch  and 
listen  to  persons  buying,  even 
go  behind  the  counter  occasional¬ 
ly  as  do  the  advertising  staffs  of 
some  department  stores.  Every 
face-to-face  contact  with  human 
beings  is  a  chance  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  them,  how  they  live, 
what  they  think  about,  what 
they  want  and  how  they  spend 
their  leisure  hours. 

These  are  things  that  change 
and  advertising,  to  be  effective, 
must  change  also.  Change,  how¬ 
ever,  has  sequence;  in  the 
larger  sense  it  is  rarely  abrupt, 
for  living  has  continuity.  One 
thing  slips  into  another  almost 
imperceptibly  and  often  it  is 
only  in  retrospect  that  the 
change  is  plainly  apparent.  Thus 
only  if  advertising  keeps  apace 
of  the  people,  is  of  and  with  the 
people,  does  it  accomplish  its 
aim — to  sell  the  people. 

Usually  when  we  think  of  con¬ 
tinuity  in  advertising,  we  think 
of  it  in  relation  to  the  regularity 
of  insertions  and  that  is  im¬ 
portant.  But  also  important  is 
continuity  in  the  use  of  media 
and  in  the  preparation  of  copy. 
Regular  appearance  in  the  same 
publications  multiplies  the  ad¬ 
vertising  awareness  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  those  publications  and 
surely,  if  sometimes  slowly, 
makes  customers  of  them.  Spotty 
ads  at  best  create  single  sales. 

According  to  Mr.  Sterling 
never  since  or  before  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  last 
World  War  have  there  been  so 
many  advertising  success  stories. 
At  that  time  continuity  in  the 
use  of  media  was  at  its  peak.  For 
contrast,  he  quoted  figures — 
rough  estimates — showing,  for 
example,  that  35%  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  or  14.9%  of 
the  volume,  appearing  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  in  1940  did  not 
appear  in  1941,  while  46%  or 
15.5%  of  the  volume  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  in  1940  was  not 
there  in  1941. 

Following  World  War  I,  adver¬ 
tisers,  he  said,  decided  that  they 
wanted  "coverage"  in  preference 
to  continuity.  Later,  he  added, 
the  continuity  torch  was  picked 


KixuMy  Quiz 

(aee  Campaigns  below). 

up  by  radio  when  for  mechanical 
reasons  it  forced  advertisers 
back  into  continuity. 

"To  my  mind,”  he  said,  "a  lot 
of  the  credit  that  goes  to  radio 
should  go  to  continuity.” 

Continuity  of  copy — the  kind 
of  continuity  which  is  one  with 
change,  which  keeps  us  with  the 
interests  and  wants  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  public — is  another 
important  attribute  of  successful 
advertising.  Witness  today’s  ad¬ 
vertising.  Repeatedly  the  copy 
which  attains  high  readership  in 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading  is  that  which  con¬ 
cerns  itself  in  some  one  of  many 
ways  with  the  war,  for  the  war 
and  its  many  aspects  are  of 
primary  interest  to  almost  every¬ 
one.  Likewise  the  public  opin¬ 
ion  survey  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  shows  that 
now  the  people  approve  chiefly 
of  advertising  which  tells  them 
how  they  can  help  the  war  ef¬ 


fort  or  aids  them  to  live  in  tht 
best  way  possible  under  w« 
conditions. 

Pre-war  advertising  U  og). 
moded  for  1945.  Those  who  itui 
cling  to  it  produce  indiSertaei 
if  not  outright  disgust  from  thdr 
readers.  'They  have  forgotta 
the  value  of  continuity. 

An  example  of  the  way  in 
which  continuity  contribute!  to 
mounting  sales  is  in  the  histoiy 
of  Cream  of  Wheat.  The  pro^ 
was  originated  at  the  time  when 
cereals  were  often  wormy,  w  iti 
whiteness  was  a  protection  to 
the  buyer  and  thus  was  the  diid 
selling  point.  When  the  dan|it 
of  worminess  was  eliminaH 
the  public  ceased  to  be  inte^ 
ested  in  that  sort  of  copy,  so  tho 
Cream  of  Wheat  firm,  early  ree 
ognizing  that,  changed  and  br 
gan  to  tell  mothers  how  Cream 
of  l^eat  would  carry  thdr 
youngsters  through  to  lund 
with  no  mid-raoming  lag.  Later 
it  found  that  parents  could  b« 
sold  through  their  children,  and 
copy  featuring  contests,  etc.,  wai 
developed.  Now.  still  keeping 
up  with  public  interest,  Ci^ 
of  Wheat  is  selling  adults  and 
children  simultaneously  by  using 
cartoons.  Each  time  a  copy 
change  was  effected  in  coordina* 
tion  with  new  public  inteml, 
sales  moved  up. 

Media  success  follows  closi 
upon  advertising  success  and 
both  are  predicated  upon  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  knowledge  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  of  prevalent  condi¬ 
tions  to  material  designed  to 
reach  those  consumers — in  other 
words  maintenance  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  change. 

■ 

Raising  Ad  Fund 

Spokane,  Wash.,  April  2J— 
Inland  Empire  growers  are  lay 
ing  the  groundwork  for  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  for 
dry  peas,  to  cost  between  $150,- 
000  and  250.000  a  year. 


^ampai^nd  and  ^.^ccountd 

By  Betty  Feezel 


The  Nome  Is  . . .  Kinsey 

“WHAT’S  the  name?”  is  the 
leading  question  in  a  newly 
begun  newspaper  campaign  by 
Kinsey  Distilling  Corp.  on  be¬ 
half  of  Kinsey  whiskey.  Sched¬ 
uled  in  212  dailies  throughout 
the  country  the  ad  series  follows 
quiz  technique.  Ads  are  marked 
off  into  three  panels,  each  of 
which  includes  a  lively  sketch 
and  description  of  a  certain  ob¬ 
ject.  The  third  panel  always 
features  Kinsey,  “the  unhurried 
whiskey.”  Readers  who  fail  to 
make  identifications  can  find  the 
answers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ads.  Insertions  are  400,  600  or 
800  lines  and  will  appear  two, 
three  or  four  times  a  week  for 
at  least  the  next  six  months. 
The  agency  is  J.  D.  Tarcher  & 
Co.,  New  York.  (See  cut  above). 

State  Promotion 
ANNOUNCING  appointment  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  this  week 
the  Department  of  Commerce, 
State  of  New  York,  laid  plans 


.  Kinsey  for  two  advertising  campaignt 

name’”  is  the  O"®*  ^n  industrial  campaign, 
onTn  a  newly  promote  busing 

rcamnaign  by  deyelopment  in  the  state  ^ 
iG  Corp*  on  b^  **  variety  of  media.  The 

hiskev  ’  Sched-  other,  a  vacation  campaign,  will 
lies  through^t  aPPear  largely  in  newspai^ 
id  LriMfollows  The  advertising  appropria^ 
Ads  are  marked  for  the  fiscal  year  which  start^ 
Jmels  eTch  S  April  1.  is  a  larger  one  than  in 
a  lively  sketch  Previous  years.  The  major 
of  a  certain  Ob-  f^e  appropriation  will 

I  panel  always  go  toward  publicizing  the  ^ 
“the  unhurried  advantages  of  the  stat^ 

ers  who  fail  to  Harold  Keller,  director  of  sUte 
ons  wn  find  the  Publicity,  is  in  charge.  Kenyon 
“bottom  of  thi  &  Eckhardt  account  men 
are  400,  600  or  Malcolm  Smith  and  Ralph 
ill  appear  two,  Allum. 
nes  a  week  for  ,,,  ,  »  .  < 

xt  six  months.  Welcome  Neighbors 
r  D.  Tarcher  &  AMERICAN  AIRLINES,  INC.. 
See  cut  above).  devotes  a  special  large-size 
insertion  to  welcoming  “worid 
n  neighbors”  to  the  San  Francisw 

appointment  of  peace  conference.  And  not  only 
hardt  this  week  does  it  extend  the  message  in 
of  Commerce,  English,  but  in  adjacent  sec- 
foRK,  laid  plans  ( Continued  on  page  78 ) 
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Bt  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  oi  AdTortUing,  Roanoko  (Vo.)  Timoa  &  World  Nowa 


ON  THE  FIRE  ...  red  hot  and  sizzling!  Advertising  in  connection 
with  the  butter  v.  margarine  fight  is  gaining  momentum.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  grocers  have  come  out  with  full-page  ads  in  the  newspaper 
uiociation  press  .  .  .  independents  underwriting  in  dailies  ...  all 
crying  for  reduction  of  taxes  on  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  mar- 
prine  and  permission  to  color.  Recent  ad  in  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph  called  on  the  legislature  to  see  the  light. 

Here’s  the  lowdown:  Whether  you  personally  like  it  or  not  .  .  . 
marjortne  seems  here  to  stay.  With  the  acute  butter  shortage, 
wtaat  better  time  for  your  accounts  to  start  educating?  Various 
types  of  legislation  are  pending  in  nearly  every  state.  Vermont 
is  the  latest  with  a  proposal  to  up  taxes. 

If  your  state  has  no  problem  .  .  .  then  look  to  the  federal  angle. 
Tu  on  manufacturers  ranges  from  $1  to  $1,000  annually;  on  the 
wholesalers  from  $500  to  $1,000;  on  retailers  from  $100  to  $400. 
liergarine  folks  say  these  are  affected:  One  and  a  half  million 
head  of  cattle  .  .«.  10,000  or  more  acres  of  soybeans  .  .  .  10,000  or 
more  acres  of  peanuts  .  .  .  20,000  or  more  acres  of  corn  and  10,000 
or  more  acres  of  cottonseed. 

A  survey  by  the  New  York  State  Food  Merchants  Association 
found  that  79%  were  licensed  to  sell  and  25%  said  buyers  asked 
specifically  for  margarine.  Also  71%  said  customers  complained 
when  it  was  not  colored;  94%  of  those  licensed  said  it  would  help 
!  to  sell  the  colored  kind. 

Regulations  vary  In  every  state.  .  .  .  Contact  your  wholesale  and 
retail  groups  for  the  lowdown  on  local  problems  if  you  wish  to 
i  handle  it.  Fact  remains — if  you  have  the  space,  you  may  have 
[  some  good  accounts  later! 

i  ... 

PITY  . . .  anyone  who  tries  to  conduct  a  column  or  page  like  this! 
These  from  my  notebook: 

The  March  Department  Store  Economist  headlines  that  wedding 
rings  are  wider.  .  .  .  Then: 

The  May  issue  of  Digest  &  Review  says  the  modern  wedding 
ring  is  very  narrow. 

However,  this  we  do  know.  During  the  past  four  years  6V^ 
million  girls  have  married  .  .  .  almost  91%  of  American  women  get 
married.  Department  Store  Economist  finds  that:  the  average 
sale  of  the  diamond  ring  is  a  half  carat  .  .  .  preference  is  now  for 
one  large  stone  rather  than  a  group  of  smaller  ones  .  .  .  old  style, 
high  set  solitaire  popular  .  .  .  yellow  gold  has  returned  ...  90% 

,  ay  they  want  this  style  and  matched  sets  are  no  more  in  demand. 
In  contrast  to  the  demand  for  simple  settings  in  engagement 
hugs,”  it  adds,  “there  is  a  current  vogue  for  wedding  bands  elab¬ 
orately  carved  with  floral  designs.  They  vary  from  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  width!”  Probably  that  settles  it! 

.  *  * 

ITS  THE  SPORTING  THING  ...  to  do— to  know  something  about 
your  sporting  goods  wear  in  men’s  and  department  stores. 
Something  is  taking  place!  Men’s  Wear  has  found  most  stores  base 
their  volume  of  promotional  expense  for  sportswear  on  the  volume 
of  sportswear  business  done  in  relation  to  their  entire  men’s  wear 
Miness.  If  sales  amount  to  20%  of  men’s  wear  business  .  .  .  they 
*  expense  to  it.  This  is  true  in  58%  of  those  contacted. 

About  33%  spent  less  proportionately  ...  9%  spent  more. 

•  •  • 

• .  AND  AGAIN  THE  WOMEN!  .  .  .  How  much  of  sportswear  for 
nen  is  bought  by  women?  That’s  something  YOU  should  know 
Pjwiting  your  advertising.  In  18%  of  stores  questioned — 75  to 
by  the  little  woman! — in  30%  of  the  stores  by  50 
*0  TO%.  and  in  22%  by  25  to  45%.  How’s  your  slant? 

The  trend:  Departments  of  men’s  sportswear  to  be  separate  from 
^ofher  lines,  handled  by  exclusive  and  expert  sportswear  buyers. 
|h^r  the  country,  of  those  questioned  45%  of  stores  are  selling  in 
Parate  departments  .  .  .  much  higher  percentage  than  ever.  .  . 
^Wefed  to  go  higher  in  a  few  years.  If  you’re  keeping  up  with 
“«*e  after-war  trends  .  .  .  tomorrow  you  don’t  call  on  the  manager 
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‘The  War  Loan  Calls  for  Greatest 
Advertising  Job  to  Dote' — Morgenthau 

SEVENTH  WAR  LOAN  Advertising  portfolios  went  out  to  news¬ 
papers  this  week,  containing  what  S.  George  Little,  special 
consultant  of  the  Treasury  Department,  termed  “the  most  im¬ 
pressive  selling  ammunition  that  has  ever  been  sent  to  news¬ 
papers." 

The  press  moteriaL  which  Mr.  Little  said  should  be  valuable 
in  helping  to  sell  extra  advertising,  where  space  is  available, 
and  in  converting  merchandise  copy  to  War  Bond  copy  where 
space  is  rationed,  included  special  articles  by  noted  writers 
and  WOT  correspondents,  some  new  features,  editorials  and 
news  story  suggestions. 

A  letter  from  Secretary  Morgenthau  pointed  out  the  job  of 
selling  $7,000,000,000  worth  of  bonds  to  individuals  and  de¬ 
clared:  “In  the  Seventh  War  Loon  Drive  we  must  do  the  great¬ 
est  advertising  job  to  date.  The  Treasury  needs  more  effectivo 
use  of  sponsored  War  Bond  advertising  than  ever  before  if  we 
are  to  reoch  our  sales  quota  for  individuals." 

or  owner  to  sell  .  .  .  youve  got  to  sell  everybody!  Better  know 
what  he’s  thinking! 

•  •  • 


WET  PAINT!  .  .  .  Figuring  on  painting  the  old  house  this  year? 

Reports  are  you’ll  be  lucky  to  get  enough  for  the  outside  .  .  . 
none  looked  for  on  the  inside  job.  The  National  Paint,  Varnish  & 
Lacquer  Association  says — present  stock  should  take  care  of  spring 
painting  needs,  but  shortage  is  coming  later.  Interior  water  paints 
are  plentiful.  Last  year,  according  to  Ralph  W.  Emerson  of  the 
Association,  was  the  greatest  paint  year  yet.  Just  8%  above  1943 
.  .  .  16%  above  1942  .  .  .  with  sales  of  $697  million. 

•  «  • 

FROZEN  FRUIT!  .  .  .  Last  year  chalked  up  a  35%  increase  in 
frozen  fruit  and  vegetable  production  ( "SOMETHING  TO 
THINK  ABOUT,”  Dec.  23;  "PU’TTING  ON  ICE.”  Jan.  20),  The 
commercial  frozen  food  business  docs  o  retail  food  volume  of  about 
$200  million  a  year.  These  figures  are  from  the  publisher  of 
Quick  Frozen  Foods.  It’s  growing!  Do  you  have  a  retail  outlet 
selling  frozen  foods?  Today  when  you  don’t  have  to  sell  much 
advertising,  and  they  don’t  have  to  buy  much  ...  is  good  contact 
weather.  There  are  now  between  30.000  and  40.000  retail  stores 
selling  frozen  foods. 

•  •  # 

NO’TE  ON  .  .  .  (“NO  PINCHA  DA  BANAN.”  April  14)— Your 
grocer  can  use  tips  like  these  on  good  promotional  work.  The 
pinching  and  squeezing  of  foods,  causing  waste  and  spoilage  .  .  . 
in  addition  to  previous  figures  .  .  .  would  feed  4,295,000  kids  for 
one  week  ...  or  the  entire  population  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island  and  Vermont.  Each  day — 6,500  pounds  of  lima  beans 
.  .  .  25,000  pounds  of  tomatoes  ....  28,000  pounds  of  peaches  are 
in  this  way  made  unusable.  Your  grocer  will  appreciate  the  tip, 
and  he’ll  be  wise  to  publish. 

•  V  <» 


IS  IT  PERSIAN?  .  .  .  ’The  FTC  is  having  a  hard  time  deciding.  But 
you  in  your  advertising  ( although  furs  should  be  in  storage ) 
will  run  up  against  it.  What  makes  a  Persian  lamb  coat? 

Says  Consumers  Digest:  ’The  FTC  claims  that  if  pelts  are  adver¬ 
tised  as  Persian  lamb,  they  must  be  from  sheep  bred  in  Russia  or 
Afghanistan  .  .  .  that  the  climate  affects  the  quality  of  the  fur. 
Sheep  from  Southwest  Africa  are  considered  “cross  Persians”  by 
the  FTC.  But  40  years  ago  a  flock  of  pure  Russian  Persians  were 
bred  with  local  sheep.  ’The  claim  also  affects  America’s  infant 
Karakul  industry.  But  this  supplies  only  8,000  skins  annually  .  .  . 
and  four  million  are  imported.  Opponents  say  that  if  hair  is  in 
regular  curls  and  close  to  pelt— it’s  Persian  lamb.  Whether  Per¬ 
sian  or  not  .  .  .  it’s  something  you  should  watch.  It  will  change 


present  advertising  of  these. 


Proetz  Award  Judges 

Judges  in  the  Erma  Proetz 
Award,  sponsored  by  the 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Louis,  will  be  Valentino  Sarra, 
color  photographer;  Sidney 
Wells,  art  director  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.;  Max  Wylie  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.;  Herbert 


S.  Gardner,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Gardner  Advertising  Co.; 
and  Bea  Adams,  vice-president, 
Gardner  Advertising  Co.  The 
awards  will  be  given  May  21  in 
recognition  of  the  most  outr 
standing  creative  advertising 
work  done  by  a  woman  during 
the  period  Mar.  1,  1944  to  Mar.  1, 
1945. 
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East  Takes  7  of  11  Ayer 
Typography  Awards  for  ’45 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Wins  Full 
Possession  Second  Time 


PHILADELPHIA.  Apr.  23— Su¬ 
premacy  among  best-dressed 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
in  point  of  typography,  make¬ 
up  and  presswork.  swung  back 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  this 
year  in  awards  made  at  the 


Th*  winner  and  the  Ayer  Cup. 

15th  Annual  Exhibition  of  News¬ 
paper  Typography  conducted  by 
the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  after  a  marked 
trend  toward  the  West  a  year 
ago. 

Led  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  which  this  year  was 
selected  from  1,146  competing 
newspapers  as  presenting  the 
best  all-around  appearance  in 
the  estimation  of  the  jury  of 
awards  (E&P,  April  21,  p.  7), 
seven  of  the  eleven  place-win¬ 
ners  in  the  1945  tournament 
concluded  last  weekend  were 
Eastern  newspapers.  The  West 


had  four  winners  this  year. 

By  winning  the  grand  prize, 
the  Herald  Tribune  gained  a 
third  leg  on  the  F.  Wayland 
Ayer  Cup,  and  thus  acquired 
permanent  possession.  Ayer 
management  announced  imme¬ 
diately  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
1945  exhibition  a  new  cup  will 
be  offered  in  competition  a  year 
hence,  with  the  rivalry  among 
U.S.  newspapers  starting  all 
over  again. 

Won  Firat  Cup  in  1936 

This  is  not  the  first  cup  won 
permanently  by  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  Ayer  tournaments. 
The  New  York  morning  paper 
took  first  place  in  1931,  1934  and 
1936,  the  cup  having  to  be  won 
three  times  for  permanent  pos¬ 
session,  not  necessarily  in  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  Again  in  1939 
and  in  1941,  the  Herald  Tribune 
won  legs  on  a  new  cup,  and 
this  year  took  it  home  to  place 
beside  its  predecessor. 

Thus  the  Herald  Tribune  ac¬ 


quires  the  distinction  of  having 
won  two  cups  in  the  15-year  his¬ 
tory  of  Ayer  competitions.  Only 
the  New  York  Times  has  given 
it  close  competition.  On  the  first 
cup  taken  by  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  the  Times  had  two  legs, 
winning  first  place  in  1933  and 
in  1935.  The  Times  also  had 


A  year  ago  it  looked  ai  Qum 
papers  of  the  Middle  WuTiS 
Par  West  might  be  movliig^^ 
take  over  the  major  sweepnig 
in  Ayer  affairs.  The 
Sun  took  the  grand  prize.  lath 
group  of  newspapers  overSOyM 
circulation,  two  of  the  the 
places  went  to  Midwest  m 
Western  papers,  the  Los  Aofhe 
Times  and  the  St.  Poul  (Uii^ 
Pioneer  Press.  In  the  iccag 
group,  from  10,000  to  ^,000,  ih 
first  place  winner  wai’ii 
Kenosha  ( Wls. )  Evening  gtm 
The  South  has  yet  to  mikii 
fair  showing  in  Ayer  eikli 

tions.  Although  plenty  of  eaMs 

have  come  in  during  the  pah 


Honorable  mentions  among  the  10,000-50,000  group. 


Honoroble  mentions  in  the  over-50,000  circulation  group. 

of  recent  years  from  that  ara 
they  had  only  a  lone  winner  ii 
1944 — the  St.  Petersburg  (lUi 
Times — and  none  in  1943  or  IMS 
Until  this  year,  the  New  York 
newspaper  PM  has  been  iviskl  ^ 
a  runaway  race  of  the  tabkMl 
division,  having  taken  premie 
honors  four  successive  yeanj 
from  1941  to  1944  inclusive,  their! 
monopoly  being  interrupted  thii| 
year  by  the  Washington  News 
Board  of  Judges 
The  judges  who  selected  196| 
winners  were  Frank  Lutherj 
Mott,  dean  of  the  University  '  ■ 
Missouri  School  of  Journalisn. 
Harry  Hansen,  literary  editor  of| 
the  New  York  World-Tel?gri~ 
Bennett  Cerf,  author  and  bc  ^ 
publisher,  and  Lucian  BeniHS'' 
Continued  on  page  83) 


Honorabis  oMntioas  for  dailiss  in  Isos  than  10.000  class. 


two  legs  on  the  latest  cup  award, 
having  been  returned  winner  in 
1940  and  1942. 

Honorable  mentions  in  the 
various  circulation  groups  were 
distributed  as  follows  this  year: 

Over  50,000 — 1.  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Boston.  2.  New 
York  Times.  3.  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman. 

10,000  to  50,000  —  1.  Iron 
Mountain  (Mich.)  News.  2.  Rut- 
lond  (Vt.)  Herald.  3.  Dayton 
( O. )  Journal. 

Under  10,000 — 1.  Morristown 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Record.  2.  Salinas 
(Cal.)  Californian.  3.  Virginia 
(Minn.)  Daily  Enterprise. 

Tabloids,  regardless  of  circu¬ 
lation  —  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 
Daily  News.  No  honorable  men¬ 
tion  was  selected  in  the  tabloid 
section  this  year. 

■  QITOR  & 
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A  MmSPAPER 
IS 


'I'his  may  not  be  a  flattering  picture  of  a  city  which 
was  to  become  in  after  years  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  in  America.  But  if  Cleveland  was  a  bit  squalid 
in  outward  appearance,  it  had  a  brave  heart  and  un¬ 
daunted  optimism.  In  1842  this  village  was  mid¬ 
way  in  time  between  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  Canal 
and  the  coming  of  the  first  railroad,  both  of  them 
to  be  remembered  in  later  years  as  tremendous  in¬ 
fluences  in  the  development  of  the  city. 

On  January  7th,  1842,  the  first  issue  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  saw  the  light.  It  was  a  typical 


small  country  weekly,  issued  in  a  community  of 
about  6,ckx)  souls.  Except  for  its  challenging  name 
and  its  presumption,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  had 
at  the  beginning  little  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
ambitious  ventures  of  the  same  kind. 

Behind  it  lies  more  than  a  century  of  growth  and 
change.  Ahead  of  it  is  a  beckoning  opportunity  to 
constantly  maintain  its  enviable  position  of  domi¬ 
nance  and  leadership  in  one  of  the  soundest,  most 
progressive  industrial  areas  of  the  nation  .  .  .  the 
Cleveland  2-in-l  market. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  W oodward,  Inc. 

editor  ti  PUBLISHER  for  April  2t,  1945 


Streets  were  unpaved,  muddy  and  unlighted.  There 
were  no  sewers;  no  garbage  collection.  The  Public 
Square  urns  fenced  in  to  keep  out  predatory  live¬ 
stock.  Great  canvas-covered  wagons  lumbered 
through  the  streets  drawn  by  two-  or  three-horse 
teams  straining  at  their  loads. 


No  Changes 
In  Offical  List 
At  AP  Session 

Six  present  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  were  re¬ 
elected,  ofltcers  were  renamed 
and  Kent  Cooper  was  retained 
as  executive  director  with  all 
his  present  assistant  general 
managers  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  As^iated  Press  Monday. 

The  small  board  room  at  AP 
headquarters  was  the  scene  of 
the  session,  attended  by  about  a 
score  of  members,  rather  than 
one  of  the  large  ballrooms  in 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  and 
the  ballotiM  for  directors  was 
by  proxy.  'Ae  task  delayed  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  results  until 
the  following  day,  when  the 
Anal  audit  was  completed. 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City 
( ilo.  i  emerged  as  the 

"high  man"  with  6,473  votes. 
Next  to  him  was  Stuart  H.  Perry, 
Adrian  ( Mich. )  Telegram,  nomi¬ 
nated  as  director  for  cities  of 
leas  than  50,000  population.  He 
received  6,391  votes. 

Others  re-elected  and  the 
votes  are:  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  Tribune,  5,667;  Palmer 
Hojrt,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian,  5,630;  L.  K.  Nicholson, 
New  Orleane  *  (La.)  Timet- 
Picayune,  5,156;  and  E.  Lansing 
Ray,  St.  Louie  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  4,820. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  new 
board,  Robert  McLean,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  was  elected 
president  for  his  eighth  year, 
with  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Wathing' 
ton  Star,  as  honorary  president 
for  life.  Other  officers  re-named 
are:  Houston  Harte,  San  Angelo 
( Tex. )  Standard,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Norman  Chandler,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  second  vice- 
president;  Lloyd  Stratton,  secre¬ 
tary;  F.  J.  Starzel,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary;  and  L.  F.  Curtis,  treas¬ 
urer.  Claude  A.  Jagger  was 
elected  assistant  treasurer. 

Serving  on  Mr.  Cooper's  man¬ 
agerial  staff  are  Alan  J.  Gould, 
Charles  E.  Honce,  Mr.  Jagger 
and  Mr.  Starzel  as  assistent  gen¬ 
eral  managers  in  New  York,  and 
Paul  Miller  as  assistant  general 
manager  in  Washington. 

The  following  nominating 
conunittee  was  chosen:  Eastern 
division — Henry  Walser,  Hazle¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Standard  Sentinel, 
chairman,  and  Frank  L.  Rogers, 
Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader  Re¬ 
publican;  Central  —  Harold  A. 
Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  ( Mich. ) 
Press,  and  John  W.  Potter,  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus;  Southern — 
John  D.  Ewing,  Shreveport 
( La. )  Times,  and  Curtis  B.  John¬ 
son,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 
secretary;  Western  —  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Jr.,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle,  and  W.  W.  Knorpp, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 

The  auditing  committee  com¬ 
prises:  Eastern  —  Wayne  C. 
Smith,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Rec¬ 
ord;  Central — Fred  Schilplin,  St. 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Times:  Southern 
— Roy  McDonald,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  News-Free  Press;  and 
Western— Clark  F,  Waite,  San 
Pedro  (Cal.)  News-Pilot,  chair¬ 
man.  ( Board  report  on  Page  62. ) 
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Lack  of  Formula 
Blamed  for  Excess 

Milwaukkx,  Wis.,  April  23 — 
The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Daily 
Press  has  been  ordered  by  the 
War  Production  Board  to  reduce 
its  1945  consumption  of  print 
paper  by  62  tons.  WPB  said  this 
was  the  amount  by  which  the 
company  exceeded  its  quota 
during  late  1943  and  in  1944. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Press,  said 
the  overuse  of  newsprint  was 
"due  to  the  absence  of  a  formula 
and  not  Intentional."  Comment¬ 
ing  on  the  order  he  said,  “You 
can’t  run  a  newspaper  and  pro¬ 
mote  War  Bond  sales.  Red  Cross 
drives  and  other  related  war 
activities  without  some  hard¬ 
ships.  If  a  formula  had  been 
given  us  we  would  have  had 
something  to  follow." 

Mr.  Broughton  said  the  paper 
had  been  limiting  advertising 
space  for  some  time  and  would 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  paper 
deficit  was  made  up. 

■ 

Further  Study  Voted 
On  State  Paper 

Milwaukee,  April  23  —  Al¬ 
though  it  killed  an  assembly- 
approved  bill  to  make  the  Beloit 
(Wis.)  Daily  News  rather  than 
the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  the  official  state  news¬ 
paper,  the  Wisconsin  senate  has 
moved  reconsideration  of  the 
vote.  The  vote  to  kill  the  as¬ 
sembly-approved  bill  was  15-13, 
while  the  vote  to  reconsider  the 
action  was  passed  by  a  17-12 
majority. 

Retention  of  the  State  Journal 
was  urged  by  Sen.  Louis  Fellenz. 
Jr.,  on  the  ground  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  located  in  Madison  can  per¬ 
form  the  Job  more  efficiently 
than  one  not  in  the  capital  city. 
Sen.  Robert  P.  Robinson  of 
Beloit,  however,  contended  that 
“Wisconsin  is  blessed  with  a 
number  of  good  newspapers,” 
explaining  that  “this  is  an  honor 
that  should  be  passed  around.” 

■ 

Esquire  Case  Argued 
In  Court  of  Appeals 

Washington,  Apr.  25  —  The 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  has  heard 
argument  and  reserved  decision 
on  the  appeal  of  Esquire  maga¬ 
zine  from  a  District  Court  rul¬ 
ing  upholding  the  right  of  Post¬ 
master  General  Frank  C.  Walker 
to  deprive  the  publication  of 
second-class  mailing  privileges. 

The  magazine  is  being  mailed 
at  the  lower  rate  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  pay  the  difference — 
estimated  at  $500,000  annually — 
if  Walker  is  upheld.  Counsel  for 
Esquire  contended  he  acted  in 
an  arbitrary  manner  and  was 
guided  by  his  own  conception  of 
morals. 

■ 

Max  Fox  Edits  Tide 

Max  Fox,  onetime  Boston  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  other  publications, 
and  director  of  publicity  for  the 
USO  Camp  Shows  for  several 
years,  has  become  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Tide  magazine,  succeeding 
Carleton  Porter,  who  is  now 
with  Liberty  magazine. 


AlexonderNoyes 
Succumbs  at  82; 
Finance  Expert 

Alexander  Dana  Noyes,  who, 
as  a  cub  reporter  in  1884  had 
to  ask  a  policeman  to  direct  him 
to  the  Stock  Exchange,  died 
Apr.  22  at  the  age  of  82  with 
the  reputation  of  master  crafts¬ 
man  in  financial  writing.  From 
1891  to  1920  he  was  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  and  from  1920  until 
his  death  he  was  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Fresh  out  of  Amherst  College, 
young  Noyes  was  a  cub  with 
little  to  do  in  the  ofikre  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  one  day  in 
May,  1884 — so  he  related  in  his 
recollections,  “T  h  e  Market 
Place,” — when  the  word  came 
to  the  city  desk  that  the  brok¬ 
erage  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward 
had  gone  under.  The  only  re¬ 
porter  who  wasn't  already  on 
an  assignment,  Noyes  was  chosen 
to  cover  the  event,  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  in  Wall  Street 
history.  The  senior  partner  in 
the  firm  was  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent — General  U.  S.  Grant. 

Noyes  and  the  other  reporters 
at  the  scene  doffed  their  hats 
as  Grant  entered  his  office.  “It 
was  spontaneous  recognition,” 
Noyes  wrote  in  later  years,  “of 
the  immense  personal  tragedy 
which  was  enacting  itself  before 
our  eyes.” 

Thus  Noyes'  career  began 
with  a  “most  exciting  day”  in 
Wall  Street.  From  that  moment 
when  an  Irish  cop  pointed  the 
way  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 
Noyes  made  it  a  point  to  know 
his  way  around  in  the  financial 
world  to  the  extent  that  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  com¬ 
mented:  “The  dean  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  financial  commentators  de¬ 
veloped  a  detached  judgment  of 
events  which,  as  one  banker  has 
accurately  observed,  invariably 
made  him  a  staying  influence  on 
the  financial  community.” 

He  was  a  stickler  for  facts 
and  he  had  one  rule  for  young¬ 
er  men  on  the  financial  beat: 
“Form  your  opinion  on  the  facts, 
then  stick  to  it.  If  someone, 
after  discussing  all  the  facts, 
proves  you  have  been  wrong, 
admit  it  —  you  will  then  be 
wrong  only  once.  However,  if 
you  keep  changing  your  mind 
you  can  be  wrong  a  dozen 
times.” 

During  testimony  before  a 
Congressional  committee  which 
sought  possible  remedies  for  the 
1929  crash,  Mr.  Noyes  pictured 
himself  as  “the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  community”  because 
he  had  warned  that  the  “new 
era”  was  unsound. 

For  the  last  10  years,  he  had 
confined  his  work  for  the  Times 
to  his  Monday  column  and  super¬ 
vising.  He  became  ill  a  month 
ago  at  his  home,  1  W.  64th 
Street,  New  York.  He  was  born 
in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  on  Dec.  14, 
1862,  and  never  married. 

■ 

13  on  the  13th 

Omaha,  Neb.,  April  23 — With 
its  fingers  crossed,  the  North 
Platte  (Neb.)  Bulletin  celebrated 
its  thirteenth  anniversary  on 
Friday,  April  13. 

8DITOR  A 


\IisN  Tli()mpM>n  is  a  member  o(  Hr 
a't  General  Motors — Eastern  Aircraft 
division  at  Tarrytown.  Mr.  Page  is 
sroprietor  of  (’age’s  Service  Station  at 
Chippaqua.  Both  businesses  typical  of 
■ree  enterprise  in  Westchester  Ckwnn, 
"ew  York. 

While  Eastern  Aircraft  serves  but 
ne  customer — the  U.  S.  Government- 
t  creates  buying  power  among  thou- 
■■•ands  of  workers  from  all  parts  of 
.'Westchester  County. 

Page's  Service  Station,  in  nomai 
imes,  serves  thousands  of  custonicfi.it 
is  a  part  of  the  vast  network  of  fillitiit 
tations  in  Westchester  whose  peace 
ime  sales  total  S27,()()(),00()— over  Ji,- 
)0(),()0()  more  than  those  of  the  e«itc 
ity  of  Buffalo. 

Westchester  is  a  rich  market  f« 
everything  from  food  to  automobile' 
—and  one  of  the  best  test  markets  in 


Some  of  America's  finest  productsora 
cashing  in  on  this  rich  market  by 
advertising  int 

HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonksri,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAIIY  ARGUS,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
STANDARD  STAR,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
REPORTER  DISPATCH,  VYhile  Ploini,  N.Y. 
THE  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAILY  TIMES,  Momoroneefc,  N.  Y. 
EVENING  STAR  (affll.),  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
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1  9  ^aily  newspapers  puhlisbtij^^ 

/iffereni  Westchester  communities*  CoMkw* 
h a  ulation~89,569, 8Wc  u  hicb  is  dtlittrti 
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And  this  tjj 

is  no  Wartime  Phenomenon- 


★  Population  computed  from  estimate,  released  by  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  March,  1945. 


Neither  the  remarkabie  growth  of  Wash¬ 
ington  nor  the  steady  pace-keeping  in¬ 
crease  of  Star  circuiation  may  be  ciassed 
as  wartime  phenomena.  One  is  due  to  the 
ever-increasing  importance  of  Washing¬ 


ton  as  the  Nation's  Capital  and  the  center 
of  government.  The  other  reflects  very 
clearly  the  steady  public  appreciation  for 
The  Star  as  the  Capital's  home  newspaper. 

WASHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 

NEW  YOR1 1 7:  DAN  A.  CAIIOll.  1 1 0  E.  42id  St.  ASUaiA  4  ISN 
CHICA60  11:  J.  E.  LUn  •  Tribaac  Tower  •  Superior  4411 
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Don  Bernard  Heads 
NAEA  Retail  Group 


DON  M.  BERNARD,  advertising 

director  of  the  Washington 
( D.  C.  i  Post,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the 
Retail  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertis- 
i  n  g  Executives 
Association,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an 
announcement 
in  New  York 
this  week  by 
NAEA  President 
Henry  W.  Manx, 
business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Times. 

Active  in  the 
work  of  the  NAEA  and  in  the 
expansion  campaign  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  ANPA.  Mr. 
Bernard  formerly  served  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  committee  and 
in  his  new  position  succeeds 
James  W.  Egan.  Jr.,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sew  York  Times, 
who  resigned  last  month  ( E  &  P, 
Mar.  M.  p.  9). 

Mr.  Bernard  is  the  author  of 
“Outline  for  Propcued  Retail 
Burauu.”  the  plan  which  has 
beau  followed  in  developing  the 
retail  program,  and  earlier,  in 
1942,  was  chairman  of  the  NAEA 
price  ceiling  promotion  commit¬ 
tee. 

Following  the  announcement, 
it  was  alao  learned  that  a  state¬ 
ment  regarding  Retail  Commit¬ 
tee  plans  will  be  made  shortly 
by  Chairman  Bernard  and  the 
committee  will  be  somewhat 
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No.  3 
Big  Dcm'e 
Wrist 
Watch 


By  Mordaunt  Hall 

IN  THE  DAYS  when  the  sight 

of  a  woman  puffing  a  cigarette 
in  the  Ritz-Carlton  lounge  made 
quite  a  story,  it 
was  also  rare, 
indeed,  to  see  a 
man  sporting  a 
wrist  watch,  be¬ 
cause  most  peo¬ 
ple  would  have 
thought  the 
wearer  effemi¬ 
nate. 

The  late  How¬ 
ard  Hillegas  had 
Just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old 
Sew  York  Her¬ 
ald  by  Commodore  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett,  and.  as  a  reporter, 
I  was  assigned  to  get  a  story 
from  a  Jewelry  show. 

As  might  be  espccted.  the  dis¬ 
play  at  the  show  that  attracted 
moat  attention  was  one  devoted 
to  arrist  watches.  Each  reporter 
was  given  one  of  the  watches 
and  the  manager  asked  for  sug¬ 
gestions  to  popularize  that  type 
of  timepiece. 

I  told  him  be  ought  to  put  one 
on  Dan.  the  big  traffic  policeman 
outside  the  Herald  Building,  for 
even  if  the  policeman  did  not 


expanded  in  the  near  future  un¬ 
til  eventually  it  reaches  its  au¬ 
thorized  strength- of  15  members. 
One  of  its  major  activities  is  to 
supervise  the  Retail  Depart¬ 
ment.  which  is  a  feature  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  million- 
dollar  expansion  program. 

Regarding  the  latter,  Mr.  Ber¬ 
nard,  speaking  early  this  year 
before  the  Carolinas'  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  once  the  department 
is  functioning  “one  of  its  first 
Jobs  will  be  to  teach  every  news¬ 
paper  man  who  wants  to  know 
it,  the  language  of  the  retailer." 
At  that  time  he  emphasized  the 
value  of  knowledge  and  use  of 
the  retail  language  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  development  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

Members  of  the  Retail  Com¬ 
mittee  include,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Bernard  and  Mr.  Manz,  three 
recently  named  men.  Charles  J. 
Davis.  Jr.,  Providence  ( R.  I.  i 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin; 
George  Grinhan,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  and  W.  H. 
Moore,  advertising  director,  De¬ 
troit  Sews.  Others  are  J.  T. 
Griscom,  advertising  director, 
Sashville  <  Tenn. )  Banner;  Au¬ 
brey  F.  Murray,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Sew  Orleans  Times-Pi- 
cayune;  George  G.  Steel,  retail 
advertising  manager,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin;  Thomas 
J.  Turner,  business  manager,  | 
Spokane  Spokesman  -  Review, 
and  Robert  A.  Wolfe,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Dayton  (O. )  Sews. 


eview 


wear  it.  a  photograph  of  him 
with  a  watch  on  his  wrist  would 
arouse  great  interest.  And  heaven 
knows  that  nobody  could  ever 
have  accused  Iten  of  having  an 
effeminate  streak  1 

So  the  head  of  the  watch  busi¬ 
ness  called  on  me  at  the  Herald 
office  and  we  went  downstairs 
to  meet  Dan.  I  had  to  broach  the 
subject  to  the  policeman  first. 
He  laughed  at  the  idea  and  said 
he  did  not  mind  wearing  the 
watch  for  a  picture,  so  long  as 
they  gave  him  the  watch. 

There  was  a  hitch,  however,  to 
the  proceedings,  for  while  we 
had  the  largest  strap  made,  it 
failed  to  go  around  Dan’s  wrist 
by  a  couple  of  inches. 

The  next  day  we  managed  to 
get  a  strap  big  enough  for  the 
cop’s  wrist,  and  it  was  then  de¬ 
cided  to  have  Norman  Lynd 
draw  one  of  his  amusing  pic¬ 
tures  to  accompany  the  story. 

Eventually  the  story  appeared, 
the  best  thing  about  it  being 
Lynd’s  cartoon,  which  showed 
the  giant  Irish  cop  holding  up 
his  arm  in  traffic,  and  the  horses 
— with  dotted  lines  from  their 
eyes — noting  with  amazement 
that  Dan  had  fallen  for  a  wrist 
watch. 


Mr.  Emerich  Calling  . . 

Washington.  Apr.  24  —  Ira 
Emerich  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Treasury  War  Finance 
Division  to  visit  newspoper  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  encourage  contin¬ 
ued  effort  in  the  promotion  of 
War  Bond  sates.  For  many 
years  in  the  publishing  field. 
Mr.  Emerich  was  engaged  in 
syndicate  sales  before  joining 
the  Treasury  staff. 

Publisher  Merges 
2  Pasadena  Papers 

The  Pasadena  Star-Sews  and 
the  Pasadena  Post,  both  under 
the  same  ownership  for  the  last 
decade,  have  been  consolidated 
as  of  April  1.  The  consolidation, 
which  provides  a  seven-paper 
basis  with  evening  and  Sunday 
morning  editions  instead  of  a 
13-papers-a-week  policy,  is  in¬ 
tended.  according  to  publisher 
W.  F.  Brisk,  to  “give  Pasadena 
area  residents  a  highly  improved 
newspaper  service,  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  effort  and  more 
efficiently  utilize  manpower.” 

Complete  editorial  staffs  of 
both  papers  and  most  of  the 
other  employees  have  been  re¬ 
tained.  it  is  reported.  The  Star- 
News  will  continue  to  have  five 
wire  services  and  likewise,  all 
features  and  columnists  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Post  will  be  con¬ 
tinued. 


Conniif  Wins 
Holmes  Trophy 
For  Reporting 

With  the  American  Ninth 
Army  somewhere  in  Germany 
Frank  Conniff.  International 
News  Service 
correspondent, 
received  the 
news  this  week 
that  he  had  been 
awarded  the 
George  R . 

Holmes  Memor¬ 
ial  Trophy  for 
1944  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  outstand¬ 
ing  coverage  of 
the  battlefronts. 

The  award 
was  announced 
by  Barry  Faris, 

INS  editor-in-chief. 

Conniff.  wearer  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  earned  the  sobriquet 
“One  Man  Beachhead”  when  he 
made  a  landing  on  Elba  and 
found  he  was  all  alone.  He  was 
hurled  into  the  water  from  his 
landing  craft  when  the  Nazis 
opened  a  heavy  fire  that  drove 
the  invaders  back,  struggled  for 
three  hours  in  the  surf  before 
finally,  at  dawn,  he  landed  alone. 

Later,  joined  by  a  Senegalese 
soldier,  Conniff  completed  seven 
hours  under  heavy  fire  by  swim¬ 
ming  200  yards  to  a  buming 
ship,  pulling  five  wounded  sol¬ 
diers  off  the  vessel  and  bringing 
them  to  shore. 


Conniff 


EXCLUSIVE  COVERAGE 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


On*  Low  Coat  giv*s  you  complete,  exclusuv*  cover¬ 
age  of  this  rich  South  Carolina  market  area,  centered 
by  Columbia,  the  state  capital  with  a  metropolitan 
population  of  89,555  (1940  census),  an  additional 
21,000  college  students  enrolled  (University  of  South 
Carolina  located  here)  and  approximately  45,000 
men  stationed  nearby  at  Fort  lackson.  Home  of  18 
insurance  companies  and  headquarters  for  national 
and  state  goveriunent  agencies.  Textiles,  lumber, 
fertiliser,  brick  are  principal  industries.  Largest  free 
farmers'  market  in  Southeast;  thousands  of  farmers 
selling  produce  and  buying  in  retail  stores.  Retail 
sales  SM.476,000  in  1943  (“Sales  Management"  esti¬ 
mate)— and  going  up  —  up  —  up! 


(M  a  r  1  I  a  f  a  a  i  S  a  a  i  a  y) 

Sttie  Clubonbrn  liecom 

(E  f  a  a  I  a  I  a  i  a  a  p  i  t  a  a  <  a  y  ) 
■iriEtEiTEi  it  TIE  laANiaH  conrair 
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EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  April  2S.  1«4S 


DR.  A.  WELLINGTON  TAYLOR 

Bducatlpaol  DIrmetor 

N»w  York  Ckambor  of  Commoreo 

“The  Sim’s  unfailing  respect  for 
the  facts  make  it  popular  with 
researchers.  You  provide  the  re¬ 
liable  and  specific  data  we  re¬ 
quire  for  intelligent  study  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  problems.” 


OR.  DARRELL  R.  LUCAS 
Professor  of  Morkofiog 
Mow  York  Uaiversify 

“I’ve  lived  in  other  parts  of 
America  which  are  serv^  by  fine 
newspapers  and  none  has  been 
more  consistently  satisfactory 
than  The  — I’ve  enjoyed  its 

news,  editorials,  sports  page  and 
comics  for  fifteen  years.” 


RESEARCHERS 


The  comments  of  these  "fact  experts"  high¬ 
light  the  accuracy  of  The  Sun's  reporting,  its 
clear  presentation  of  the  facts,  its  editorial 
integrity  and  its  authoritative  opinion.  They 
also  give  specific  meaning  to  the  findings  of 
the  L.  M.  Clark  organization  whose  indepen¬ 
dent  research  rates  The  New  York  Sun  "one  of 
America's  best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


DR.  FRANK  SURFACE 
DIrootor  of  Roioorek 
Stoodord  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J. 
“I’ve  nothing  original  to 
add.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
I  buy  The  Sun  every  eve¬ 
ning  because  it  gives  me 
the  news  quickly  and  eas¬ 
ily.  and  I  like  its  editorials 
and  features  —  particularly 
Sokolsky  and  Lawrence.” 


NEW  YORK 


RD»re><  nte^  in  Chie*t».  OttrGit,  Sail  Frantitc# 
L»i  Antci««  ky  WtlliMGi.  La«rGG««  4  Cr«MiGr 
■Ally;  in  Bg^Ign.  TtltMi  8.  BNI 


DR.  L.  D.  H.  WELD 
DIroetor  of  Research 
McCase-frfeksee,  fee. 

“I  read  The  Sun  every  day  be¬ 
cause  it’s  fair  and  well  balanced, 
its  colunuiists  are  authoritative, 
its  reporting  is  straight  and  it 
covers  all  of  the  important  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  news.” 


A.  EDWIN  FEIN 

Oooorol  Meeager 

Research  Compooy  of  Aotorleo 

“Your  reporting  is  reliable, 
your  triumvirate  of  columnists 
is  stimulating,  your  business 
and  advertising  news  is  com- 
orehensive  and  your  features 
are  refreshing— so  I’m  a  regu¬ 
lar  Sun  reader.” 


No.  5U  o/  a  series  hiifhlighting  the  acceptance 
of  The  New  Yorl(_  Sun  among  responsible  people. 
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Editors  Flown 
Abroad  to  View 
Nazi  Atrocities 

Washington,  April  25 — Amer¬ 
ican  editors  who  passed  tales  of 
World  War  I  “atrocities”  only  to 
learn  later  that  most  of  them 
had  been  manufactured  for 
propaganda  purposes  are  having 
stories  of  Nazi  barbarism  veri¬ 
fied  by  17  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  editors  who  have  b^n 
fiown  to  Europe  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  They  arrived  in  Germany 
Wednesday. 

Editors  and  Congress  mem¬ 
bers  were  chosen  by  the  War 
Department  and  requested  to 
make  no  mention  of  the  fact 
until  the  department  was  ready 
to  announce  it.  The  news  group 
includes: 

Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times;  Malcolm  Bin- 
gay,  editor,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Norman  Chandler,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Chenery,  publisher,  Col¬ 
lier’s;  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  executive 
editor,  Chicago  Sun;  Ben  Hibbs, 
editor,  Saturday  Evening  Post; 
Stanley  High,  associate  editor. 
Reader’s  Digest;  B.  M.  McKel- 
way,  associate  editor,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star;  Glenn  Neville,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  New  York  Daily 
Mirror;  William  I.  Nichols,  edi¬ 
tor,  This  Week;  L.  K.  Nicholson, 
president  and  editor,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune;  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  editor  and  publisher, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Gideon 
Seymour,  executive  editor,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  -  Journal;  Duke 
Shoop,  Kansas  City  Star;  Bev¬ 
erly  Smith,,  associate  editor, 
American  magazine;  Walker 
Stone,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance;  M.  E.  Walker,  man¬ 
aging  editor,.  Jfouston  Chronicle. 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  was  also  invited  but  de¬ 
clined  because  he  has  found 
Tribune  correspondents'  ac¬ 
counts  sufficient.  ^ 

The  editors  were  chosen  ac¬ 
cording  to  availability  and  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  and  the 
choices  necessarily  were  hur¬ 
riedly  made,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  said,  obviously  by  way  of 
overcoming  disappointment  on 
the  part  of  newspaper  men  who 
are  not  on  the  list. 

It  was  revealed  that  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  person¬ 
ally  had  suggested  that  the 
newsmen  and  Congress  mem¬ 
bers  be  sent  overseas.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  tour  is  “to  make  a 
personal  im^ection  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  unspeakable  horror 
which  exist  in  Nazi  concentra¬ 
tion  camps  for  political  pris¬ 
oners,  uncovered  by  the  advance 
of  the  Allied  armies.” 

■ 

Probe  Fund  Voted 

Washington,  April  25  —  The 
United  States  Senate  has  ap¬ 
proved  by  voice  vote  a  special 
$3,000  appropriation  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  disposal  of  government 
interests  in  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean.  The  investigation  was 
asked  by  Sen.  Kenneth  McKel- 
lar  (D.-Tenn.),  a  political  foe  of 
Tennessean  Publisher  Silliman 
Evans. 


ON  WAY  TO  INSPECT  GERMAN  'ATROCITIES' 

EDITORS  and  publishers  specially  chosen  by  President  Truman  to 
tour  German  concentration  comps  are  pictured  just  before  their 
plane  took  off  from  LoGuordia  Field,  New  York,  on  Monday.  Left 
row.  top  to  bottom:  L.  K.  Nicholson  (glasses).  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune;  William  I.  Nichols.  This  Week:  Amon  G.  Carter.  Fort  Worth 
Stor-Telegram;  Beverly  W.  Smith.  Ir.,  American  magazine;  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Walker  Stone.  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance;  M.  E.  Walter.  Houston  Chronicle;  Duke  Shoop. 
Kansas  City  Star;  and  William  L.  Chenery,  Collier's.  Right  row,  top 
to  bottom:  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  New  York  Times;  Stanley  High,  Reader's 
Digest:  Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times;  John  Randolph  Heorst. 
Heorst  Newspapers;  Gideon  Seymour,  Minneapolis  Stor-JoumaL'  Ben 
Hibbs,  Saturday  Evening  Post;  Ben  McKelwoy,  Washington  Star; 
Malcolm  Bingoy,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  Chicago  Sun. 

Thanks  for  the  Paper^  Professor' 

through  going  out  with 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.,  April  25— Do 

fathers  of  your  carrier  boys 
ever  cover  the  route  when  the 
lad  is  sick  or  help  him  get  the 
papers  through  on  time  when 
snow  is  piled  high?  If  so,  you 
have  material  for  an  interesting 
feature  story. 

The  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
used  this  idea  in  a  recent 
issue  with  three-column  art  pic¬ 
turing  three  of  the  fathers  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  story,  which  fol¬ 
lows; 

"Ph.  D’s  aren’t  much  help 
when  it  comes  to  delivering  pa¬ 
pers  at  5:30  a.m.,  according  to 
Herman  C.  Beyle,  O.  T.  Barck, 
Jr.,  and  V.  F.  Lindeman,  all 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  who  have  been 
assisting  their  young  sons  in 
‘getting  the  Post-Standard  thru’ 
under  all  conditions. 

"Dr.  Barck,  professor  in  the 
history  department,  does  feel, 
however,  that  his  education  is 
helping  him  to  make  his  deliv¬ 
eries  more  efficient.  ‘Education 
develops  common  sense,’  he  says, 
‘and  by  using  common  sense  one 
may  save  up  to  15  minutes  on  a 
morning's  route.’ 

“  “This  has  been  a  tough  win¬ 
ter,’  Dr.  Barck  explains,  'and 
after  a  heavy  snow  it  would  take 
Bill  two  and  a  half  times  as  long 
to  finish  if  I  didn’t  help  him.  I 
find  I  really  get  to  know  him 


better 
him.’ 

“Dr.  Beyle,  political  science 
professor,  also  feels  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  son  is  worth 
the  effort  of  getting  out  early, 
‘sometimes  at  2:30  a.m.  Sundays 
to  take  the  papers  in  out  of  the 
rain.’  With  the  organizing 
spirit  typical  of  his  field,  he  is 
extremely  interested  in  starting 
an  organization  to  be  composed 
of  fathers  who  have  to  assume 
their  share  of  the  newspaper 
route  responsibility.” 

B ROOFS  OF 
ROGRESS. 

ABC  City  Zone  Population 

1940  .  34.274 

1945  .  54,127 

(I*»r.  28.  Pub.  Stmt.) 

BANK 
DEPOSITS 

(1940)  Doc.  $17,496,315.94 
(1944)  Dec..  $44,008,320.82 

TEXARKANA 
GAZETTE  -  NEWS 

Texarkana,  Ark.-Texaa 


46  Hospitals  Using 
NHDGA  Ad  Course 

Some  46  Army  hospitals  an 
making  use  of  the  advertiiiai 
text  and  accompanying  ^ 
presentation  completed  last  fall 
(E&P,  Sept.  30,  p.lO)  by  tla 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  working  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Newspaper  Adver 
tising  Executive  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  Lewellyn  H^ei 
NRDGA  sales  promotion  diree 
tor  told  Editor  &  Pubusher  this 
week. 

Last  October  the  Army  Sur 
geon  General’s  office  approved 
the  course  for  use  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs,  so  notified  the 
commanding  general  of  each 
area  in  the  United  States  and 
sent  them  copies  of  the  book 
with  instructions  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  individual  hospitals 
A  total  of  10,000  copies  hii 
been  printed  and  all  but  2,000 
were  given  for  this  purpoie. 
1,500  going  to  Canada  alone. 

The  remainder  was  by 
newspapers,  advertising  clubi. 
department  stores  and  radio 
stations  in  various  communitia 
to  train  young  persons  for  ad¬ 
vertising  jobs  there.  Later  some 
of  these  same  groups  took  over 
the  job  of  instructing  veterans 
in  hospitals  nearby,  often  at 
the  request  of  the  hospitals  since 
the  latter  could  not  provide 
trained  instructors  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field. 

In  numerous  places  this 
NRDGA  program  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  ad  courses. 
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3.  3.  McCutcheon 
Advertising-  Manager 
Germantown  Courier 


"For  the  Germantown  Courier,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  to  advertise  thsi 
its  columns  offer  a  real  opportonitl 
to  the  National  Advertiser,  mw 
seem  like  the  wish  being  father  to 
the  thought.  That  we  do  offer  snch 
an  opportunity  we  can  back  with 
concrete  facts. 

•'Other  national  accounts  have  dis- 
covored  our  value.  We  are  beginninf 
to  make  a  niche  for  ourselves  in  ths 
National  Field.  The  reason  is  simple 
and  basic. 

"The  Courier  serves  a  district  of 
Philadelphia  that  is  knit  together 
with  a  close  community  spirit.  The 
Courier  is  a  part  of  this  community 
— accepted,  read,  serving  its  inter¬ 
ests  exclusively.  It’s  this  extra,  inti¬ 
mate  contact  that  can  prove  valu¬ 
able  to  you. 

"We  publish  three  papers,  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier,  the  Main  Line 
Times  and  the  Upper  Darby  News. 
Together  they  give  you  over  180.- 
000  readers.  NOTE:  Bargain  rate* 
when  you  buy  all  three.” 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  6050 
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lOITOR  ft  PUILISHBR  for  April  28.  1M$ 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


1  #  In  its  75  years  of  service  to  the  community^ 

the  state  and  the  nation,  The  IndianapoHs 
News  has  never  swayed  far  to  the  right  or 
the  left  of  the  policies  established  by  its  founders  in  1869. 

Through  these  many  years  there  have  been  numerous  tempta¬ 
tions  to  go  off  balance  in  editorial  policy,  advertising  operation 
and  circulation  building  methods.  Always,  these  temptations 
have  been  resisted — and  the  continued  growth  of  The  News  in 
circulation,  influence  and  advertising,  has  been  the  best  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  its  policies. 

To  reach  the  maximum  number  of  people  per  dollar  of  invest¬ 
ment,  with  a  medium  that  has  the  confidence  of  its  readers,  there 
is  no  better  opportunity  than  through  the  columns  of  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  News. 

FIRST  in  daily  circulation. 

FIRST  in  advertising  linage. 

HRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL,  11 0  E.  42ih1  St..  New  York  17 
}.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribune  Tower,  Chkago  1 1 
^S.  F.  BREEZE,  Advertwing  Director 


f 


( 


di^abctli  Dailii  ilournnl 

ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 


peal.  After  May  1  he  will  b( 
directly  associated  with  John  E 
Sorrells,  executive  editor  of 
Scripps-H  o  w  a  r  d  Newspapcn, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York 
Koop  began  newspaper  work 
in  Iowa  in  1928.  Later  he  served 
with  Associated  Press  and  Ni- 
tional  Geographic  magazine. 


and  was  graduated  from  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania  in  V* w v*0 

1932.  He  worked  as  a  reporter  T  ^  V 

on  the  Newark  Star-Eagle,  and  JCtCJv  XjOdUlCllrT 
as  New  Jersey  legislative  cor-  _  _ 

respondent  for  the  Standard  Jn  CjTTir*<a 

News  Association.  In  1938  he 

joined  the  AP  at  Trenton.  After  Washington,  Apr.  28 — Direc- 
Washington  bureau  experience,  tor  Byron  Price  has  appointed 
he  served  briefly  in  Mexico  Theodore  F.  Koop  assistant  di- 
City.  rector  to  administer  the  newspa- 

Hagenbuch  will  represent  Mr.  per  code  of  censorship.  He  suc- 
Cooper  in  special  administrative  ceeds  Jack  H.  Lockhart  who  has 
assignments.  He  is  a  native  of  resigned  to  return  to  Scripps- 
Allentown,  Pa.,  attended  Muh-  Howard  Newspapers, 
lenberg  College  and  worked  on  Koop  will  be  succeeded  as  as- 
the  Allentown  Call,  the  New  sistant  to  the  director  by  Lt. 

York  Globe,  Harrisburg  Patriot  Comm.  Gordon  E.  Brown,  on  as- 
and  Lancaster  News  Journal  be-  signment  from  the  Navy  De- 

fore  going  with  the  AP  18  years  partment.  The  new  administra-  _  _  _ _ 

ago.  tor  of  the  newspaper  code  was  Prentiss  continuing  as  preTweni 

Greene,  veteran  of  the  inva-  a  Navy  lieutenant  during  the  pe-  and  general  manager. 

Sion  of  France,  joined  the  AP  in  riod  of  his  service  as  Price’s  as-  Formerly  in  the  editorial  and 
London  in  1935.  He  was  trans-  sistant.  but'was  given  his  honor-  advertising  departments  of  tht 
ferred  subsequently  to  New  able  discharge  Monday.  Manchester  Union-Leader,  Mr 

York,  and  moved  to  the  foreign  Lockhart  had  been  in  the  Of-  Coffin  joined  the  Sentinel  16 
desk  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  flee  of  Censorship -more  than  years  ago  and  recently  acquired 
For  three  and  a  half  years,  he  three  years  and  was  head  of  the  the  stock  held  by  Paul  J.  Wood- 
wrote  the  daily  “Undated  Inter-  press  divfstbn'- since  June.  1943.  ward  of  Chaplin.  Conn, 
national."  then  climbed  into  a  He  came  tb  Washington  on  leave  Cleon  M.  Domina,  Jr.,  has  sue 
uniform  and  went  overseas  to  from  the  managing  editorship  of  ceeded  Robert  D.  Nims  as  advee 
reoort  from  the  fronts.  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap-  tising  manager  of  the  Sentinel 


Cooper  Names 
3  Bureau  Chiefs, 
Personnel  Aide 


Three  new  chiefs  of  bureau 
were  appointed  this  week  by 
Kent  Cooper,  executive  director 
of  the  Associated  Press.  They 
are: 

John  W.  Wilds,  to  New  Or- 


Wilds 


leans,  succeeding  Milo  M. 
Thompson,  who  died  March  26. 

Alvin  E.  Orton,  to  Minneap¬ 
olis.  succeeding  Harry  Mont¬ 
gomery,  who  has  been  reas¬ 
signed  to  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pred  P.  Krieg,  to  Cairo.  Egypt. 

In  addition,  the  AP  announced 
the  appointment  of  Thomas  D. 
Hagenbuch,  former  general 
financial  editor,  as  executive 
representative  in  the  personnel 
and  promotion  department; 
Roger  D.  Greene,  recently  on  as¬ 
signment  in  Europe  as  a  war 
correspondent,  as  correspondent 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  succeeding  Wilds, 


CHEMICALS 


In  Located  in  the 

ELIZABETH  MARKET 


I'iie  iiiuiii  piuiil,  laiturutories,  anti  )^clie*'at  otiites  of 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  in  the  Elizabeth  .Market 
area.  Estahlished  in  1891,  this  (Company  is  supply¬ 
ing  large  quantities  uf  important  drugs  and  chem¬ 
icals  to  our  Armed  Forces  and  for  professional  and 
industrial  uses  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  More 
than  .^,000  people  are  employed  at  the  Rahway  Plant. 

IVeiv  Jersey^g 
6th  Largest 
.ftarketl 


Vindicator  Tests 
'Handy-TaUde'  Use 

The  man  on  the  street  got  a 
new  idea  of  press  room  tech¬ 
nique  last  week — at  least  the 
man  on  the  street  in  Youngs¬ 
town,  O.  For  within  a  few 
minutes  of  Ernie  Pyle’s  death. 
Frank  J.  Wise,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Youngstown  Vindi¬ 
cator,  took  himself  and  a 
“handly-talkie”  out  on  Broad- 
man  Street  to  report  reactions. 

It  was  a  different  type  of  in¬ 
terview  in  Youngstown.  While 
Mr.  Wise  made  use  of  the  small, 
compact  radio  units.  George  R. 
Reiss,  with  another  unit,  took 
down  the  statements. 

’The  “handy-talkie”  ( brother 
to  the  famous  “walkie-talkie,” 
but  younger  and  smaller) 
proved  most  successful,  the  Vin¬ 
dicator  staff  reports.  The  set,  it 
is  said,  has  a  range  of  about  two 
miles  and  is  not  as  conspicuous 
Montgomery,  who  was  named  as  the  “walkie  ” 

Minneapolis  chief  of  bureau  in  ■ 

August,  1944,  was  relieved  of  the  pfoo  ClTCUS 
assignment  at  his  own  request 

because  of  the  serious  illness  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  24 — 
bis  wife.  Tbe  Montgomerys  had  About  1,500  newspaper  boys  of 
spent  10  years  in  Arizona  prior  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  Go¬ 
to  his  transfor  to  Minneapolis.  zette  saw  a  performance  of  the 
Krieg  has  been  abroad  as  a  Hamid-Morton  Indoor  Circus 
WOT  correspondent  since  Oc-  last  week  as  guests  of  the  news- 
tober,  1944,  serving  in  London  papers  and  the  Worcester  Lodge 
before  h's  as®’'»'»ment  to  Cairo,  of  Elks.  With  them  were  350 
He  is  a  native  of  Scranton.  Pa.,  children  from  orphanages. 


Orton 


Haganbuch 


Merck  A  Co.,  liic.  i»  just  one 
example  of  the  many  out¬ 
standing  firms  in  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Market  area  whose  pro¬ 
ducts  enjoy  wide-spread  dis¬ 
tribution  and  esteemed  repu¬ 
tation.  They  help  to  create 
the  unusually  high  wage 
standards  enjoyed  by  the 
workers  in  this  area.  Peace¬ 
time  or  wartime  .  .  .  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Market  is  always  worth 
cultivating.  You  can  do  this 
through  the  Journal,  the  only 
daily  newspaper  published  in 
Elastern  Union  County. 


WARD-GRIFFITH  CO. — Special  Representatives 


SOtiD  Cl^JCI^^NATl 
RtAOS 

■TOE  EwouiRt;^ 


SOHO  CWCiMkjATI 
REA05  TVt 
CmciNdWtri  ENfiyiRER 


I  thought  you  put  them  there^  Mr,  Galloway 


Good  idea  to  remind  yourself,  occasionally :  The  Enquirer  is  Cincinnati’s 
most  interesting  newspaper.  Constant  reader  surveys  keep  it  that  way. 
Packed  with  features.  Crisply  edited  for  easy  reading.  Vigorous.  On  its 
toes.  Right  in  step  with  the  solid,  substantial,  thinking  citizens  j'Ott  want 
to  reach  in  this  solid  Cincinnati  market. 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 
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Juggling  Knocks  Edge 
Off  Yank-Red  Meeting 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

ONE  of  the  more  promising 

stories  of  World  War  II — the 
Juncture  of  American  and  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  in  Germany — had 
been  kicked  around  by  circum¬ 
stances  this  week  until,  as 
Eorroa  &  Publisher  went  to 
press.  It  had  lost  much  of  its 
shine,  the  imint  was  chipped 
off  the  edges,  and  its  potential 
impact  on  the  American  public 
was  greatly  reduced.  • 

Whether  the  Allied  forces  had 
Anally  joined,  or  were  about  to 
join,  the  rather  dismal  journal¬ 
istic  fact  remained  that  the 
“new”  was  off  the  story,  and 
the  long-awaited  oflScial  an¬ 
nouncement  to  come  simultan¬ 
eously  from  the  three  major 
capitals  would  be  an  anti¬ 
climax. 

The  cards,  militarily  and 
journalistically,  were  apparent¬ 
ly  stacked  from  the  beginning 
against  any  sensational  break¬ 
ing  of  the  Red- Yank  juncture 
news. 

Marshall's  More 

The  Arst  crack  in  what  had 
promised  to  be  a  Arst-class  piece 
appeared  last  week  when  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall,  poker-faced 
and  serious,  hurried  through  the 
crowded  White  House  lobby, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left,  and  went  into  an  imsched- 
uled  session  with  the  I^esi- 
dent 

Whatever  Gen.  Marshall’s  mo¬ 
tives,  they  were  widely  inter¬ 
preted  as  indicating  that  the  ex¬ 
pected  joining  of  the  Americans 
and  Russians  had  taken  place. 
At  least  one  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  thought  highly  enough  of 
the  story  and  its  implications  to 
put  an  “EXTRA"  line  above  it 
in  the  middle  of  Page  1. 

But  no  annoimcement  was 
forthcoming  from  the  meeting, 
leading  many  newsmen  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  big  story  was  being 
deliberately  held  up. 

Then  came  accounts  from  war 
correspondents  telling  of  walkie- 
talkie  and  Aeld  radio  conversa¬ 
tions  between  Yanks  and  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  the  careful  brieAng 
of  Yanks  on  what  to  say  and 
do  when  the  two  forces  were 
joined. 

Still  no  announcement. 

On  Monday  the  Luxembourg 
radio,  considered  the  official 
voice  of  Allied  Supreme  Head¬ 
quarters,  reportedly  announced 
the  joining  of  the  American 
First  Army  with  the  Russians 
near  Torgau.  Supreme  Head¬ 
quarters  then  said  it  had  no 
conArmation,  but  the  New  York 
Sun't  Washington  bureau  re¬ 
ported  a  prevailing  belief  in 
Washington  that  the  news  was 
not  only  true,  but  12  to  24  hours 
late. 

For  one  edition  the  Sun  head¬ 
lined.  “REDS  AND  YANKS  RE¬ 
PORTED  JOINED,”  and  in  so 
doing  was  alone  among  New 
York  afternoon  papers  giving 
the  story  top  play. 

On  Tuesday,  however,  Henry 
Shapiro,  United  Press  corre¬ 


spondent  in  Moscow  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  reliability,  sent  a 
dispatch  which  declared  in  part: 

‘'After  Marshal  Ivan  S.  Konev’s 
juncture  with  the  Americans, 
Marshal  Gregory  K.  Zukov  is 
now  rolling  west  of  Oranien- 
burg  ( 10  miles  north  of  Berlin ) 
toward  Stendal  (67  miles  to  the 
west)  for  a  second  juncture.” 

U.  P.  Story  Headlined 

This  time  a  number  of  U.P. 
clients  blazoned  the  story  in 
black  type.  Headlined  the  New 
York  World  Telegram:  RUS¬ 
SIANS  JOIN  YANKS  MOSCOW 
WRITER  SAYS. 

•.'  While  newspapers  were  now 
awaiting  the  promised  official 
announcement  to  be  made  simul¬ 
taneously  from  Washington. 
London,  and  Moscow  that  the 
juncture  had  actually  tran¬ 
spired,  newsmen  were  rather 
sharply  divided  on  whether  it 
had  already  happened. 

U.P.  stood  pat  on  its  informa¬ 
tion,  announced  that  Corre¬ 
spondent  Shapiro  had  Aled  “the 
Arst  authoritative  report  of  a 
juncture  of  Russian  and  Amer¬ 
ican  troops.”  It  was  pointed 
out  that  he  alone,  among  Amer¬ 
ican  corre^}ondents  in  Moscow, 
speaks  Russian  and  thus  might 
have  had  access  to  a  story  the 
other  correspondents  didn’t. 

At  other  wire  services,  how¬ 
ever,  where  there  was  no  tend¬ 
ency  to  deny  outright  that  the 
joining  had  occurred,  there  was 
skepticism  based  on  careful 
charting  of  troop  movements 
from  reports  of  front-line  cor¬ 
respondents. 

Said  one  wire  editor:  “There 
may  have  been  spearheads  here 
and  there  that  met  and  ex¬ 
changed  greetings,  but  I  doubt 
if  the  meeting  was  made  on 
any  broad  permanent  front.” 

Said  another:  “We’re  right 
up  to  the  minute  on  our  war 
map,  and  it  shows  no  meeting 
of  the  two  forces.” 

One  editor  hazarded  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  considerations  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  security  had 
delayed  the  announcement. 

Meantime  W.  C.  Heinz  of  the 
Sun  reported  from  the  American 
First  Army  front  in  Germany 
that  “Afty  correspondents  are 
tearing  up  and  down  this  front, 
expecting  at  any  moment  to 
meet  a  Sherman  tank  with  a 
Red  Star  on  it  or  be  confronted 
with  the  news  that  the  Russians 
have  linked  up  with  the  Third 
Army  and  they  can  all  go  home. 

“.  .  .  Not  since  the  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  fall  of  Paris  has 
there  been  more  confusion 
among  men  writing  about  the 
Aghting  over  here.  For  a  week 
now,  all  sorts  of  headless  ru¬ 
mors  have  been  riding  up  and 
down  the  Elastern  front.” 

However,  he  reported,  most 
of  the  correspondents  had  A- 
nally  decided  to  stay  put.  "They 
Agure  this  is  as  good  a  place 
as  any  to  go  crazy.” 

In  Germany  this  week  Russell 
Davenport  of  the  New  York 


Post  talked  to  an  American 
officer  who  had  just  received 
a  report  of  German  atrocities 
from  a  young  Czech. 

When  the  Czech  had  Anished 
his  story,  says  Davenport,  the 
American  officer  ran  his  Angers 
through  his  hair.  “  ‘Christ,’  he 
said.  ‘I  feel  as  if  I  were  living 
in  the  Dark  Ages.’ 

“Then  he  turned  to  me. 

“  ‘Do  the  folks  back  home 
have  any  idea  of  this?’  he  said. 
‘Do  they  have  any  idea  at  all?’  ” 

If  the  “folks  back  home” 
didn’t  have  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
German  brutalities  to  prisoners 
this  week,  it  wasn’t  the  fault 
of  the  Ajmerican  war  corre¬ 
spondents. 

In  tens  of  thousands  of 
shocked  and  horror-stricken 
words  they  told  of  what  they 
were  Anding  in  the  prison 
camps  of  occupied  Germany. 
Photographers  were  sending  by 
the  dozens  pictures  of  such  hor¬ 
rors  as  have  rarely  been  printed 
in  the  American  press. 

In  Chicago  eye-witness  ac¬ 
counts  of  Nazi  barbarism  were 
presented  in  the  ’Tribune  in  the 
form  of  a  survey  by  its  war 
correspondents.  The  Tribune 
devoid  a  full-page  in  present¬ 
ing  the  composite  account  based 
on  what  the  Tribune  reporters 
saw  or  learned  about  from  those 
who  had  escaped  the  Nazi  hell, 
supplemented  by  reports  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  writers  who  vis¬ 
ited  scores  of  other  camps. 

The  symposium  of  evidence 
will  be  presented  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  delegation  of  Congressmen 
and  newspaper  editors  which 
has  gone  to  Europe  at  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  invitation. 

Elsewhere  throughout  the 
country  newspapers  played 
heavily  the  astonishing  stories 
of  Nazi  cruelty  which  the  corre¬ 
spondents  were  Anding.  It 
seemed  unlikely  that  full  real¬ 
ization  of  the  enormity  of  the 
Nazi  crimes  would  be  lost  on 
the  American  public. 

Recent  movements  of  corre¬ 
spondents  to  and  from  the  battle 
fronts  include  the  following: 

Sigrid  Schultz,  chief  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  Berlin  bureau 
for  16  years,  has  returned  to 
Germany.  She  is  attached  to 
Gen.  Eisenhower's  armies  and 
has  been  assigned  to  compare 
present-day  Germany  with  the 
Reich  as  she  knew  it  in  peace¬ 
time. 
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Rep  Dy  Gilnxjn  Nicoll  Ruthman 


William  C.  Billotte,  Oi^ 
( Neb. )  World-Herald  p(Alit  »■ 
porter,  is  enroute  to  the  Padi 
to  be  the  paper’s  roving 
correspondent.  ’The  paper’s  Ir 
ropean  correspondent, 
Youngman,  recently  retail 
from  his  post. 

Eduard  L’Esperance.  owa« 
of  L’Esperance  News  Syndieg| 
Los  Angeles,  is  enroute  to  £ 
European  theater  as  a  war  ese 
respondent  for  11  Southern  CaM> 
fornia  newspapers.  Capt  Ba; 
Barnes  will  be  in  charge  of^ 
syndicate  during  L’Esperane^i 
absence. 

Hazel  Hartzog,  U.P.  war  etc 
respondent,  is  at  Honolulu.  She 
expects  later  to  go  to  some  of 
the  active  fronts. 

Ernie  Heberecht  has  joined 
the  U.P.  in  Honolulu  and  will 
leave  soon  for  the  forward  arcs 
He  went  to  Hawaii  in  1942  to  bt 
editor  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Bsl- 
letin,  and  correspondent  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. 

m 

Robert  S.  Allen  Loses 
Arm;  Was  Shot  April  7 

Col.  Robert  S.  Allen  of  the 
U.S.  ’Third  Army,  formerly  ce 
author  of  the  Washingta 
Merry-Go-Round,  lost  his  lows 
arm  by  amputation  after  b<^ 
wounded  April  7  south  of  ()to- 
druf,  CJermany,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  announce  April  24. 

Allen  was  ambushed,  wountM 
and  captured  by  the  enemy,  bat 
was  freed  three  days  later  wfaea 
the  ’Third  Army  occupied  Ehr 
furt.  He  was  released  from  Ok 
hospital  April  20. 


You  ShtdenU  of  Market  Pt- 
tcatiale — Preecnt  and  Fatwr* 

For  a  year  we  have  pointed 
out  how  thie  e<‘ntraUsed 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  DOl'BLE- 
MARKirr  is  a  vitally  Im¬ 
portant  “NO.  U"  eales  area 
in  the  North-South  Carolina 
prosperity  zone. 

Fiirures  prove  it.  Statistics 
by  market  experts  vindicate 
the  claim.  Nationai  Adver¬ 
tisers  tons  since  discovered 
its  truth. 

ABC  City  Zon< - 8  2 . 5  S  0  . 

Trade  Area,  600.174.  And 
this  vast  market  with  a  dual 
aariculture-inclustry  b  a  c  k  • 
srround.  is  SURE  OF  ITS 
FUTURE.  There  is  a  ONE 
way  .  . .  and  ONLY  one — to 
reach  the  No.  2  Market  — 
through  these  papers,  lone 
l>opular  .-uid  handsomely  oov- 
erina'  both  Farm  .and  plant 
sectors. 
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Business  Gives 
$302,248,775 
In  '44  War  Ads 

Meeting  with  trade  press  rep¬ 
resentatives  last  week,  the  War 
Advertising  Council  gave  a 
backward  look  at  1944,  released 
its  annual  report  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  American  business 
had,  in  the  year,  contributed 
$302,248,775  worth  of  its  own 
advertising  to  support  govern¬ 
ment  home  front  information 
campaigns.  The  figure  repre¬ 
sents  a  6%  increase  over  the 
$284,888,441  volume  rolled  up 
in  1943  despite  the  fact  that  the 
new  measuring  system  tends  to 
reduce  the  figures. 

The  formula,  as  T.  S.  Rep- 
plier.  Council  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  explained,  was  determined 
in  1944  by  an  inter-media  com¬ 
mittee  which  took  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  peculiarities  of  the 
respective  media  and  then  set 
down  evaluation  specifications. 

62  Compoigiis  in  *44 

Further  development  of  the 
Council’s  work  is  indicated  in 
the  report  by  figures  showing 
that  it  participated  in  62  differ¬ 
ent  campaigns  in  cooperation 
with  the  OWI  and  27  different 
government  agencies.  This  is 
nearly  double  the  34  campaigns 
and  17  government  agencies 
served  in  1943  and  substantially 
larger  than  the  14  campaigns 
and  eight  agencies  aided  in 
1942. 

Though  adhering  to  the  basic 
pattern  of  operation  develop^ 
in  its  first  two  years  of  opera¬ 
tion.  the  Council  in  1944  made 
some  few  changes.  Augment¬ 
ing  its  Regional  Sponsorship 
Committees,  whose  job  it  is  to 
“sell”  war  themes  to  advertis¬ 
ers.  it  secured  the  full-time  ser¬ 
vices  of  eight  Held  representa¬ 
tives  contributed  by  media. 

It  adopted  a  rating  system  for 
campaigns  categorizing  them 
according  to  immediacy  of  need 
and  "achieved  the  hoped-for  re¬ 
sult  of  putting  the  most  spon¬ 
sorship  behind  the  most  urgent 
campaigns.”  Also,  indicating 
that  it  expects  to  function  in 
peacetime,  it  announced  four 
post-war  policies — to  continue 
in  peace  to  utilize  some  of  ad¬ 
vertising’s  power  in  the  interest 
of  all  people,  to  give  by  its  use 
an  example  of  advertising  as  a 
social  force  in  a  nation  at  peace, 
to  continue  demonstrating  busi-  I 
ness’s  willingness  to  cooperate  i 
with  government  and  to  con¬ 
duct  the  finest  type  of  public 
relations  possible  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business. 

These,  plus  a  few  of  the  out¬ 
standing  war  advertising  suc¬ 
cess  stories,  among  them  the 
sale  of  War  Bonds,  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  Cadet  Nurses.  Wacs 
and  Merchant  Marines  and  the 
increase  of  V-Mail  usage  from 
one  in  five  letters  to  one  in  three, 
were  the  highlights  of  the  re¬ 
port. 

Throughout  his  discussion  of  | 
the  report.  Mr.  Repplier  empha- 1 
sized  that  the  War  Advertising  | 
Council  is  “just  a  name.”  that  j 
the  “job  is  not  by  but  through 
the  Council”  and  that  in  actual¬ 
ity  the  report  is  of  the  “efforts 


GROWTH  OF  WAR  THEME  ADVERTISING 


of  American  advertising  and  McKittrick 
business,  not  of  an  organiza-  —  Ti¬ 
tian  apart.  By  Ciiicag 

By  way  of  closing  the  book  on  Chicago,  Ap 
1944,  James  W.  Young,  Council  Kittrick,  forme 
chairman,  asserted  that  though  ager  in  the  na 
the  record  is  impressive,  chiefly  department,  hi 
“it  serves  to  underline  the  assistant  adver 
urgency  of  the  job  that  remains 
to  be  done.”  He  and  others  of 
the  Council  discussed  coming 
advertising  jobs,  listing  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  “Beat  the  Japs”  cam¬ 
paign,  veterans’  rehabilitation 
and  contributions  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  peace. 

Referring  to  the  Council’s 
post-war  policies,  Mr.  Young 
said;  "The  problem  of  imple¬ 
menting  a  post-war  program  is 
not  yet  fully  dealt  with  or 
solved,”  ‘and  added  that  the 
Council  would  welcome  any 
opinions  on  the  subject.  the  Chicago  Ti 

Additional  emphasis  to  the  nounced  recen 
work  to  come  is  also  given  in  Campbell,  Tri 
the  conclusion  of  the  annual  manager, 
report  where  the  Council  prom-  Arthur  E. 
ises,  “contrary  to  what  might  be  assistant  mans 
supposed,”  to  step  up  rather  vertising,  has 
than  let  down  its  work  after  head  a  new  di\ 
V-E  Day.  .  .  .  “The  most  tragic  as  "classified  ( 
thing  that  could  happen  in  1945  vision  brings 
would  be  for  the  home  front  to  the  followin 
let  the  fighting  front  down.  .  .  .  Amusements, 

It  is  to  play  a  part  in  prevent-  and  resorts,  m 
ing  such  a  tragedy  that  the  aters.  real  ei 
Council  dedicates  itself  in  its  schools  and  ti 
fourth  war  year.”  zene  will  hav 

•  George  C.  Bio 

Account  Dropped  une‘'S“a"Sas 

Fred  Kimball.  Inc.,  has  re-  June,  1921. 
signed  the  national  advertising  manager  of  th 
representation  of  the  Norris-  1929.  In  Mai 
town  ( Pa. )  Times  Herald  ef-  turned  to  Chi 
fective  July  1.  manager  of  na 

|42.doq.ooo 

//je  3aj!^& 

A  topical  phrase  that  means  much  .  .  .  and  it  || — ^ 
applies  very  definitely  to  this  particular  mar*  fjy 
ket.  For  Jamestown  is  an  isolated  market,  r 
140  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  70  miles  from  Buf-  | 
falo,  213  miles  from  Syracuse  and  342  miles  I 
from  Albany.  I _ 

There  it  is  “in  the  bag” — that  by  using  the 
popular  Post- Journal  (only  daily  paper  here), 
with  an  ABC  23,835  circulation  and  a  100%  J 
coverage,  it  is  possible  to  do  a  COMPLETE  J 
New  York  State  selling  job.  New  industries  M 
.  .  .  many  old,  established  plants.  And  Post-  ■ 
War  permanence.  B 

JAMESTOWN 


McKittrick  Named 
By  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago,  April  25 — C.  E.  Mc¬ 
Kittrick,  formerly  assistant  man¬ 
ager  in  the  national  advertising 
department,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  advertising  manager  of 


the  Chicago  Tribune,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  Chesser  M. 
Campbell,  Tribune  advertising 
manager. 

Arthur  E.  Rozene,  formerly 
assistant  manager  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  has  been  named  to 
head  a  new  division  to  be  known 
as  “classified  display.”  The  di¬ 
vision  brings  under  one  head 
the  following  classifications: 
Amusements,  financial,  hotels 
and  resorts,  motion  picture  the¬ 
aters.  real  estate,  restaurants, 
schools  and  transportation.  Ro¬ 
zene  will  have  as  his  assistant 
George  C.  Blohm. 

McKittrick  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  as  a  classified  solicitor  in 
June.  1921.  He  was  made 
manager  of  the  eastern  office  in 
1929.  In  March.  1942,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  as  assistant 
manager  of  national  advertising. 
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What  the  public 
thinks  about  a 
Broadway  play  is 
determined  by  the 
attendance. 

What  the  public 
thinks  about  a 
newspaper  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  circu¬ 
lation. 

And  what  Washing¬ 
ton  thinks  about  its 
four  newspapers 
can  be  determined 
by  consulting  the 
figures  below. 


Editor  and  Publiskcr 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


TIMES-HERALD  .  226,596 
Ths  STAR  .  .  .  192,045 
Ths  POST  .  .  .  158,051 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  102,934 

As  of  September  30th,  19H 

Natioual  Represenfativti't 
GtO.  A,  McDEVlTT  CO. 
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OBJECTIVS-HOMS 


that  lives  by  and  believes  in  the  Golden  Rule. 
These  fighters  are  going  to  have  as  big  a  hand 
in  shaping  future  America  as  they  are  now 
having  in  bringing  victory  to  America. 

We  may  be  assured  they  will  insist  on  home 
being  the  foundation  for  that  future.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  take  our  cue  from  this  pent-up  longing 
and  sincere  determination  that  has  kept  these 
tired  brave  men  carrying  on  against  all  odds. 
If  you  want  to  reach  and  appeal  to  them  when 
they  come  back,  remember  this. 


Brave  men,  fighting  their  way  yard  by  yard 
through  trackless  jungles  where  every  tree  may 
hide  a  blood-crazed  sniper,  or  amid  the  omi¬ 
nous  dangers  of  a  shell  tom  city  are  moving 
ever  onward  with  one  objective  in  mind :  HOME. 

It  has  been  a  long  fight  for  some;  it  may  be  a 
longer  fight  for  others,  but  all  are  as  one  on 
the  central  idea  of  winning  this  war  and  getting 
back  home.  Each  one  considers  it  his  fight,  for 
his  family  and  his  home.  Few  have  wasted  any 
time  on  thoughts  of  reforming  the  world  or  of 
making  others  live  as  we  do.  All  have  long  ago 
learned  that  the  one  thing  in  the  world  worth 
fighting  for  is  HOME. 

To  them  home  means  a  multitude  of  worthy 
things — family,  friends,  familiar  surround¬ 
ings,  and  freedom  that  comes  only  in  a  nation 


Cleveland  i»  a  home-loving  city  and  The  Press 
is  a  newspaper  for  home-loving  people.  That  is  why 
The  Press  is  so  deep  in  the  hearts  of  Clevelanders. 
There  is  an  even  firmer  affection  for  this  great 
newspaper  among  service  men  and  their  families 
because  The  Press  is  ever  alert  to  their  interests. 
We  feel  that  this  is  an  important  jonrnalistic  duty. 
This  attachment  for  The  Press  has  inspired  a  new 
expression;  Power  of  Presstige,  which  means  Power 
to  do  good ;  Power  to  move  goods. 


Boe  Cleveland  Press 
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Driving  Awards  Reveal 
Low  Accident  Record 


WINNKRS  in  the  fourth  annual 

ANPA  *  ICMA  Safe  -  Driving 
Campaign  were  announced  this 
week  by  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  publisher  of  the  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe. 

Forwarding  the  certificates  of 
award  to  the  18  winners  of 
first,  second  and  third  places  in 
six  circulation  groups  in  the 
campaign,  Mr.  Noyes  said,  “Your 
management  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  notable  success  in  a  field 
beset  at  every  turn  by  unpre¬ 
dictable  driving  hazards.  I  wish 
you  would  also  convey  to  the 
drivers  of  your  vehicles,  upon 
whom  chiefly  falls  the  actual 
responsibility  of  avoiding  acci¬ 
dents  of  any  character,  our 
thanks  for  their  splendid  co¬ 
operation.” 

In  commenting  on  the  success 
of  the  campaign,  Mr.  Noyes 
said  further,  “With  the  dwin¬ 
dling  supply  of  both  passenger 
and  commercial  motor  vehicles, 
the  conservation  measures  prac¬ 
ticed  by  participants  in  the 
Safe-Driving  Campaign  are  more 
than  ever  worthy  of  public 
commendation.  The  ability  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  their  delivery  fleets 
rolling  is  a  major  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  in  the  field  of 
transportation." 

158  Participants 

The  1944  campaign  had  the 
largest  number  of  newspapers 
participating  since  its  inception 
in  1941.  Exactly  158  newspa¬ 
pers.  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  operating 
3.139  vehicles  in  excess  of  49.- 
OOO.OtW  miles,  reported  an  im¬ 
pressive  rate  of  only  2.28  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  vehicle  driving 
miles,  compared  with  rate  of 
2.24  accidents  per  100,000  miles 
for  96  newspaper  managements 
operating  2.562  vehicles  during 
1943.  The  1944  mileage  was 
34.9%  less  than  1941  while  the 
accident  rate  for  1944  was  12% 
below  1941. 

ODT  publicly  commended  the 
newspaper  publishing  busine.ss 
for  reducing  its  mileage  43%  in 
1943  under  1941.  Statistics  com¬ 
piled  through  the  aid  of  the 
ANPA-ICMA  Safe-Driving  Cam¬ 
paign  were  used  as  a  basis  for 
determining  this  over-all  mile¬ 
age  reduction. 

The  winners  receiving  cer¬ 
tificate  awards  are; 

Private  Motor  Carrier  Division 
GROUP  A 

Newipapers  having  daily  circulation 
up  to  20,000  copies. 

Thirty-seven  newspapers  in  this  group, 
operated  151  motor  vehicles  a  total  dis¬ 
tance  of  1,832,590  miles,  with  33  acci¬ 
dents.  a  rate  of  1.74  accidents  per 
100.000  vehicle  miles. 

Fiest— yfrlsatic  City  (N.  J.)  Press 
and  Unitm  operated  19  vehicles  303,896 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Stoon9—Sethire  (O.)  Times-Leoder 
operated  6  vehicles  158,620  miles  with¬ 
out  an  accident. 

Tniao — Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium- 
Times  operated  8  vehicles  117,586  miles 
without  an  accident. 


GROUP  B 

Newspapers  having  daily  circul.itioii 
20,001  to  50,000  copies. 

Thirty-six  newspapers  in  this  group 
operateil  180  motor  vehicles  a  total  dis¬ 
tance  of  2,662,408  miles,  with  76  acci¬ 
dents,  a  late  of  2.85  accidents  per  100, 
000  vehicle  miles. 

Fibst — Jopliu  (Mo.)  Globe  and  Sews- 
Herald  o|ierated  7  vehicles  134,017  miles 
without  an  acciilent. 

Second — Niagara  Palls  (N.  Y.)  Ga 
xette  o|ierated  ^  vehicles  56,811  miles 
without  .in  accident. 

Til  tap  Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  I'e 
Lead4*r  otn-rated  5  vehicles  49.01.1  miles 
without  an  accident. 

GRtM.'P  C 

Newspapers  having  daily  circulation 
50.001  to  100.000  copies. 

Twenty  newspapers  in  this  group 
operated  263  motor  vehicles  a  total  dis¬ 
tance  of  5,334,710  miles,  with  104  acci¬ 
dents.  a  rate  of  1.94  accidents  per 
100,000  vehicle  miles. 

Fibst  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  and  Heg 
ister  operated  5  vehicles  42,531  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Second — Columbus  (O.)  Citisen  oper¬ 
ated  46  vehicles  1,375,484  miles  with 
three  accidents,  a  rate  of  .22  accidents 
jier  100.000  vehicle  miles. 

Third  —  Roanoke  fVa.)  Times  fr 
World-News  o|>erated  15  vehicles  .194,939 
miles  with  three  accidents,  a  rate  of  .76 
acciilents  |»t  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

GROUP  n 

Newspapers  having  daily  circulation 
in  excess  of  100,000  copies. 

Thirty-three  newspaiiers  in  this  group 
oiierateii  1,711  motor  vehicles  a  tot.il 
distance  of  18.215.637  miles,  with  811 
accidents,  a  rate  of  4.45  per  100.000 
vehicle  milt  s, 

Kir'T  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  operateil 
77  vehicles  1,002.962  miles,  with  six  ar 
cidents,  a  i-aie  of  .60  accitlents  per 
100.000  vel’a'e  miles. 

•Second  I.  <  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times 
o|ierated  17  vehicles  287,916  miles,  with 
two  acci'leols.  .1  rate  of  .69  aeci'lenis 
I>er  loo.ono  miles. 

Third  N,w  York  (N.  Y.)  Jewish 
Daily  ForTtnr/f  operateil  9  vehicles  127. 
915  miles,  wiih  one  accident,  a  rale  of 
.78  acciih  Ills  p  -r  100. UOO  vehicle  miles. 

Contract  Motor  Carrier  Division 

(.  ‘OUP  A 

Ncwspa|>ers  having  daily  circulation 
up  to  100.000  copies. 

Twenty-seven  ncwspajicrs  in  this  grou|) 
hat!  operated  for  their  account  197 
vehicles  a  total  distance  of  4.509.164 
miles,  with  23  accidents,  a  rate  of  .51 
acciilents  tier  100.000  vehicle  miles. 

First  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  News- 
Press  had  operated  for  its  aceoiint  10 
vehicles  194.403  miles  without  an  .icci 
ilent. 

Second  l.exington  (Ky.)  Herald  and 
Deader  had  operated  for  its  account  11 
vehicles  176,550  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Third  Kitchener  (Out.)  Record  h.nl 
operated  for  its  account  10  vehicles 
139,056  miles  without  an  accident. 
GROUP  n 

Newspapers  having  daily  circulation 
in  excess  of  100.000  copies. 

Ten  newspapers  in  this  group  hail 
operateil  for  their  account  640  motor 
vehicles  a  tot.il  distance  of  16,510,325 
miles,  with  73  accidents,  a  rate  of  .44 
accidents  per  100.000  vehicle  miles. 

First — Dallas  (Tex.)  Nesvs  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  its  account  58  vehicles  2,826,- 
909  miles  without  an  accident. 

SECOsi>--5t.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  had  operated  for  its 
account  10  vehicles  116,981  miles  with¬ 
out  an  accident. 

Third-  -St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
had  operated  for  its  account  26  vehicles 
804,0M  miles  with  2  accidents,  a  rate  of 
.25  accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

■ 

More  Locm  Ads 

Subscribers  to  Metro  Associ¬ 
ated  Services  are  receiving  a 
four-page  supplement  of  matted 
advertising  for  use  at  the  local 
level  for  the  Seventh  War  Loan. 


Price  Can't  Quit 

Waahington.  Apr.  24 — Byron 
Price,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Censorahip  since  its  creation, 
hos  asked  President  Truman 
to  release  him  from  service, 
but  the  President  has  insisted 
that  he  remain  on  the  job. 

The  censorship  chief  scrid  he 
discussed  censorship  motters 
with  the  President  and  added 
there  would  be  no  changes  in 
the  code.  It  had  been  expected 
that  Mr.  Truman  would  remove 
some  of  the  strictures  which 
have  bound  in  secrecy  the 
movements  of  the  President 
and  his  staff. 

Newsmen  to  Visit 
Model  Army  Hospital 

Camp  Edwards,  Mass.,  Apr.  26 
— Editors  and  reporters  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  through¬ 
out  New  England  and  the  nation 
will  be  invited  to  visit  the  War 
Department's  new  model  con¬ 
valescent  hospital  here  on  May 
9  and  10,  Capt.  Frederick  Mayer, 
public  relations  chief  of  this  en¬ 
campment  announced  today. 

The  two-day  tour  of  the  6.000 
bed  hospital  was  arranged  by 
Captain  Mayer  who  in  civilian 
life  was  formerly  with  the  M.  H. 
Hackett  advertising  agency  of 
New  York  City. 

At  the  same  time.  Captain 
Mayer  announced  as  available 
to  the  first  newspaper  in  their 
circulation  areas  which  request 
them,  a  series  of  weekly  cartoons 
depicting  humorously  the  life  of 
the  private  at  Camp  Edwards. 

Col.  Holland  Williamson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  hospital,  will  ex¬ 
plain  to  newsmen  the  unique 
features  of  the  model  center  and 
reporters  and  cameramen  will 
visit  exclusive  summer  beach 
homes  where  the  wounded  over¬ 
seas  veterans  are  day  guests, 
a 

First  Canadian  School 
Of  Journalism  Planned 

Montreal,  Apr.  24 — A  four- 
year  course  in  journalism,  the 
first  in  Canada,  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  at  London, 
Ont.,  next  fall.  The  university 
authorities  have  consulted  a 
number  of  Canadian  newspaper 
men  regarding  the  course  and 
have  also  studied  the  schools 
of  journalism  in  the  United 
States. 

An  undergraduate  course  has 
been  selected,  senate  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  believing  that  the  spread 
of  training  over  several  years 
gives  the  student  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  assimilate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved. 

■ 

$48r150  War  Stamps 

Toledo,  O.,  Apr.  25 — Fifty 
Toledo  Blade  carriers  are  wear¬ 
ing  the  “Water  Weasel”  patches 
awarded  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
for  their  record  in  sales  of  War 
Stamps.  The  carriers  sold  48,150 
stamps  in  a  recent  two-week 
campaign,  enough  to  buy  one  of 
the  new  water-going  jeeps. 


Dillon  Resigns 
Editor's  Post 
In  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis,  April  24 — ^Thoois 
J.  Dillon,  one  of  the  natiw'i 
most  widely-known  newipape 
men,  will  retire 
on  May  30  as 
editor-  in  -  chief 
of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune, 
the  newspaper 
on  which  he 
launched  his 
career  50  years 
ago. 

His  retire¬ 
ment  10  days 
aher  his  67th 
birthday  will 
complete  a  ***““ 

“third  trip’’ 
with  the  Tribune  which  covend 
a  period  of  25  consecutive  yean. 
The  editor  and  Mrs.  Dillon  wili 
move  to  California  where  the; 
will  make  their  home  and  from 
where  he  will  contribute  an  oe 
casional  column  of  signed  com¬ 
ment  for  the  editorial  page. 

Known  to  office  boy  and  sea¬ 
soned  colleagues  alike  as  juit 
"Tom,”  the  white  haired  editor 
was  born  in  Baldwin,  Wis.,  and 
came  to  Minneapolis  in  18(7 
from  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  where 
his  father  was  a  newspaper  man. 
Tom’s  first  salaried  newspaper 
job  was  as  a  $5  a  week  reports 
for  the  Tribune  he  heads  todaj 

From  the  early  Tribune,  Dil¬ 
lon  went  to  the  old  Minneapolu 
Times  for  $1  a  week  raise,  then 
to  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  in  the  roaring  daji 
when  Senator  Clark.  Marcos 
Daly  and  F.  Augustus  Heinze 
were  fighting  each  other  with 
copper,  newspapers,  political 
bribery  and  whatever  other 
weapons  they  could  find. 

From  Montana.  Dillon  went  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  thence  to 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  where  he  aban¬ 
doned  newspaper  work  for  a 
time  to  be  a  railroad  construc¬ 
tion  worker,  then  a  mule 
driver.  At  El  Paso,  Tex.,  he 
started  to  build  up  a  stake  and 
become  a  construction  contrac¬ 
tor,  but  instead  returned  pres¬ 
ently  to  Minneapolis  and  his 
second  job  on  the  Tribune. 

The  old  Times  subsequently 
hired  him  away  again  to  be  city 
editor,  and  he  went  from  that 
post  to  the  St.  Patil  Globe.  He 
left  the  Twin  Cities  once  more 
to  work  on  the  Kansas  City 
World,  then  was  a  reporter  and 
editor  on  newspapers  in  Tacoma. 
Everett  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dillon  started  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  News  for  E.  W.  Scripps 
and  went  in  1909  to  the  Seottlc 
Post-Intelligencer  as  managing 
editor  and  chief  editorial  writer, 
remaining  there  until  1920.  That 
year  he  returned  to  Minneapolis 
as  managing  editor  of  the 
une.  “Tom  Dillon’s  editorials’ 
soon  became  famous  for  their 
color  and  vigor. 

Now,  says  Dillon,  he  will 
“mostly  just  loaf.”  In  California, 
he  and  Mrs.  Dillon  will  be  near 
their  only  son,  Thomas,  Jr.,  on 
the  staff  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dun- 
tine  and  Osborn,  San  Francisco. 
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and  telegraph  wires  .  .  .  fire  and 
police  protection.” 

In  the  case  of  State  highways — 
the  highways  which  carry  the  bulk 
of  the  commercial  traffic  —  the 
motor  vehicle  operator  shoulders 
almost  the  entire  burden.  East¬ 
man  allocated  83%  of  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  this  type 
of  road  against  the  motor  vehicle 
user. 

In  the  case  of  city  streets,  30% 
was  charged  against  motor  ve¬ 
hicles — and  for  local  roads,  34%. 

On  this  basis  of  allocation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eastman,  the  over-pay¬ 
ments  of  motor  vehicles,  begin- 
ing  in  1927,  in  ten  years  reached 
the  huge  total  of  $385360,000. 
This  money  came  from  State  gaso¬ 
line  taxes  and  registration  fees, 
miscellaneous  State  taxes,  and  esti¬ 
mated  municipal,  county  and  local 
motor  vehicle  taxes. 

These  over-payments  range 
from  $5  annually  for  farm  trucks; 
up  to  $287  for  truck-trailers  of 
five-ton  capacity  .  . .  and  this  does 
not  include  sp>ecial  gasoline  and 
other  Federal  excise  or  highway 
taxes  diverted  to  other  purposes. 

The  modern  road  was 
built  and  is  being  main¬ 
tained  by  motor  vehicle 
taxes — and  in  every  State 
the  people  benefit. 


A  challenging  question  isn’t  it?  We  had  “highways”  long 
before  we  had  motor  vehicles. 

Our  cities  had  streets  and  avenues.  So  did  our  villages 
and  towns.  And  we  had  roads  of  a  sort  from  one  village  to  the 
next.  Certainly  these  highways  were  not  built  by  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  because  there  were  none. 

But  —  neither  were  there  any 
highways,  or  even  streets,  as  we 
build  them  today! 

Many  of  us  remember  back  to 
the  time  when  farmers  did  a  land- 
office  business  with  their  teams 
pulling  automobiles  out  of  mud- 
holes.  In  some  cases  keeping  a  pet 
mudhole  was  a  rural  racket! 

But — with  the  passing  of  the 
linen  duster,  goggles  and  French 
horns,  the  automobile  became  a 
business  vehicle  .  .  .  motor  trans¬ 
port  was  born,  America  was  pulled 
out  of  the  mud,  put  on  paved 
roads  and  motorized. 

The  United  States  needed  motor 
transport  so  much  that  it  grew 
rapidly  even  during  the  depression 
years.  More  and  more  miles  of 
modern,  paved  highways  were 
built — and  soon  the  question 
naturally  arose,  “Whose  money  is 
paying  for  these  roads?” 

It  was  to  determine  this  that  the 
late  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Federal 
Coordinator  of  Transportation, 


was  appointed  to  study  the  sub¬ 
ject  After  seven  years  of  research, 
his  analysis  was  published  in  an 
official,  four  -  volume  government 
report  entitled  “Public  Aids  to 
Transportation.”  It  stands  today 
as  a  masterpiece — the  final  word 
on  the  subject.  In  spite  of  many 
efforts,  it  has  never  been  refuted. 

This  report  clearly  shows  that: 

Since  1927  motor  vehicle  op¬ 
erators  have  paid  more  than  their 
share  of  hoth  highway  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance! 

Eastman  allocated  against  the 
general  public  only  the  cost  of 
highway  service  it  would  require 
even  if  there  were  no  motor  ve¬ 
hicles.  All  the  rest  he  charged 
against  the  motor  vehicle  users. 

The  general  public  was  exp>ect- 
ed  to  pay  its  share  for  such  serv¬ 
ices  as  “pedestrian  and  bicycle 
(passageway)  .  .  .  separation  of 
houses  and  buildings  .  .  .  drainage 
.  .  .  street-car  lines  .  .  .  telephone 
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NE A  Approves  Plan 
For  Reader  Studies 


CHICAGO,  April  23 — A  program 
leading  toward  the  conduct¬ 
ing  of  readership  studies  in  the 
weekly  field, 
comparable  t  o 
the  Continuing 
Studies  of  read- 
er  interest 
among  daiUes. 
was  approved  by 
National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association 
directors  at  their 
annual  meeting 
here  last  week. 

NEA  named 
a  special  exec¬ 
utive  committee  Ryder 
to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  and  national  adver¬ 
tiser  groups  in  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  to  work 
out  a  basis  for  establishment  of 
readership  studies  of  weekly 
newspapers.  Such  studies  are 
to  be  made  by  ARF  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  NEA's  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  and  Research 
Bureau. 

Ryder  New  President 

Members  of  the  new  NEA  com¬ 
mittee  are  E<d  M.  Anderson, 
Brevard  (N.  C.)  Transylvania 
Times,  chairman;  P.  G.  Strom- 
berg,  Ellicott  City  (Md.)  Times; 
•nd  Bernard  ^ters.  Houlton 
(Me.)  Pioneer  Times. 

Charles  L.  Ryder,  publisher 
of  the  Cobleskill  (N.  Y. )  Times, 
was  elected  president  of  NEA. 
succeeding  W.  Verne  McKinney, 
Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus,  who  be¬ 
comes  chairman  of  the  board. 
Fred  W.  Hill,  Hamburg  ( la. ) 
Reporter,  was  chosen  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  and  J.  Frank  McDermond. 
Attica  ( Ind. )  Ledger-Tribune, 
was  re-elected  treasurer.  Don 
R.  Eck  was  reappointed  exec¬ 
utive  secretary  and  general 
manager.  J.  Clifford  Kaynor, 
Ellensburg  (Wash.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  was  elected  to  the  NEA 
board. 

Officers  of  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  were  re-elected. 
They  include  Ray  Howard.  Lon¬ 
don  ( O. )  Madison  Press,  presi¬ 
dent;  ^win  F.  Abels.  Lawrence 
( Kan. )  Outlook,  vice-president; 
C.  W.  Brown,  Oconomowoc 
( Wis. )  Enterprise,  secretary; 
and  Don  Eck,  treasurer. 

NEA  also  voted  to  expand  its 
service  to  small  city  dailies  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  and  named 
Floyd  Miller,  Royal  Oaks 
(Mich.)  Tribune,  and  Clifford 
Kaynor  to  head  a  committee  on 
this  project.  Nebraska  Press  As- 
soication  was  added  to  the  list 
of  affiliated  members,  making 
29  state  press  associations  now 
a  part  of  NEA.  representing 
approximately  5,300  smaller 
dailies  and  weeklies. 

The  directors  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  compact  guaranteeing  the 
universal  right  of  free  access  to 
and  interchange  of  news  “as  one 
of  the  fundamental  bases  for 
lasting  peace."  Copies  of  the 
NEA  resolution  are  being  for¬ 


warded  to  the  U.S.  delegation  at 
the  United  Nations  Conferences 
in  San  Francisco. 

As  part  of  NEA’s  general  pro¬ 
gram  to  strengthen  the  weekly 
newspaper’s  position  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field,  directors 
set  as  a  goal  by  Jan.  1,  1946,  the 
enrollment  of  at  least  1,000 
weeklies  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  More  than'  300 
weeklies  have  aiready  applied 
for  ABC  membership  and  over 
240  have  already  been  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Directors  also  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  the  passage  of  the 
Murray  bill  in  Congress,  pro¬ 
viding  for  annual  sworn  circula¬ 
tion  statements  to  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department.  Twenty-eight 
state  press  associations  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  bill  (HR  2543),  it 
was  reported. 

A  proposed  tentative  “score 
card”  for  the  evaluation  of 
weekly  newspapers  was  infor¬ 
mally  discussed  by  E.  F.  Wilson, 
vice-president  of  McCann-Erick- 
son.  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  Committee 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  suggestions  were  referred 
to  a  new  committee  on  Weekly 
Improvement  for  further  action. 

Robert  Pendergast,  St.  Paul 
agency  executive,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  group  and  urged  that 
weeklies  give  more  attention  to 
analysis  of  their  markets  as  an 
aid  to  national  advertisers.  Sug¬ 
gestions  made  will  be  submit!^ 
to  the  Weekly  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  and  Research  Bureau. 

Texas  Sssks  ’46  Mssting 

Texas  Press  Association  in¬ 
vited  NEA  to  hold  its  1946  na¬ 
tional  convention  in  that  state 
if  war  conditions  permit  travel 
next  year.  Last  week’s  directors’ 
meeting,  which  included  dele¬ 
gates  from  28  state  associations, 
took  the  place  of  the  annual 
NEA  convention  for  1945. 

Don  Eck.  NAS  treasurer,  re¬ 
ported  that  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service,  an  NEA  affiliate, 
placed  48  accounts  during  the 
year,  totaling  approximately 
$700,000  in  gross  advertising 
revenue.  There  are  now  215 
publisher  members  of  the  Week¬ 
ly  Newspaper  Promotion  and 
Research  Bureau,  which  is  a 
comparatively  new  activity  for 
NEA. 

■ 

2  Dailies  Cited  for 
Unauthorized  Increases 

Denver,  April  23 — Two  Rocky 
Mountain  region  dailies  have 
been  cited  by  the  Ninth  Regional 
War  Labor  Board  for  violation 
of  the  war-time  wage  controls, 
it  was  announced  by  Herbert 
Fuchs,  vice-chairman  of  the 
board.  ’They  are  the  Casper 
(Wyo. )  Tribune-Herald  and  the 
Sentinel  Publishing  and  Printing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Junction  ( Colo. )  Sentinel. 

In  the  Casper  Tribune-Herald 


case,  penalties  were  set  aside. 
The  newspaper  had  made  salary 
increases  to  ten  employes  over 
a  period  of  two  years  without 
obtaining  prior  approval  from 
the  RWLB,  said  Fuchs,  who 
added: 

“In  addition,  the  illegal  wages 
paid  were  voluntarily  disclosed 
by  the  employer,  who  impressed 
the  hearing  panel  with  his  desire 
to  comply  with  the  national 
wage  stabilization  program” 

In  the  Grand  Junction  Senti¬ 
nel  case,  a  penalty  of  $3,250  was 
assessed.  During  1942  and  1943 
the  company  gave  increases  to 
45  employes.  In  addition,  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  received  increases  of  3% 
in  August.  1944. 

‘"The  employer,  in  a  written 
statement.”  said  Fuchs,  “ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  the  belief 
the  pay  raises  were  justified  be¬ 
cause  they  were  for  less  than 
the  15%  allowable  under  the 
Little  Steel  formula.” 

■ 

Missouri  'Fifty-Print' 
Deadline  April  30 

Columbia.  Mo..  Apr.  24 — As 
the  April  30  deadline  nears  for 
the  Second  Annual  Fifty-Print 
Exhibition  of  Spot  News  and 
Feature  Pictures  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri’s  School  of 
Journalism.  Dean  Frank  L.  Mott 
has  announced  the  three  judges 
for  the  show;  Roy  Stryker,  head 
of  the  photo  department  of 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey; 
Robert  Beer,  vice-president  of 
the  Ashland  ( O. )  Times-Gazette, 
and  “Sammy”  Schulman.  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos  photog¬ 
rapher. 

^e  university  states  that 
more  than  50  American  and 
Canadian  newspi^ers,  seven 
press  syndicates,  nine  free-lance 
and  industrial  photographers 
and  four  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  expect  to  make  entries. 

After  a  week’s  exhibit  at  the 
university,  the  selected  50  prints 
will  appear  in  the  school’s 
Second  Annual  Picture  Bulletin. 
This  year,  according  to  Cliff 
Edom,  secretary  of  the  show, 
it  will  be  “dedicated  to  those 
gallant  combat  and  pool  photog¬ 
raphers,  who.  in  line  of  duty, 
have  made  the  supreme  sacri¬ 
fice.” 

■ 

May  15  Deadline 
Set  by  Headliners 

Atlantic  City,  April  25  — 
Nominations  for  the  1945  awards 
of  the  National  Headliners  Club 
are  requested  in  notices  sent 
last  week  to  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  to  news  picture  and 
feature  services. 

’The  club  announced  that  nomi¬ 
nations  will  close  May  15. 
Awards  are  based  on  journalistic 
achievements  during  the  period 
from  May  1,  1944.  to  May  1,  1945. 

■ 

Uniform  Rate 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  April  25 — 
The  South  Bend  Tribune  has 
placed  its  rate  for  carrier  de¬ 
livery  on  a  universal  basis  of 
25  cents  a  week  both  in  and  out 
of  the  city.  For  some  time  25 
cents  a  week  has  been  the  rate 
in  St.  Joseph  County. 


There 'm  OMtiy  out 


Home  oi 
the  nation'g 
lowest  power  raim 


TACOMA’S  own  municipal  syPm 
combinn  with  Grand  Coulaa  mi 
Bonnavillo  to  offer  a  vast  supply  d 
Amorica’t  lowest  cost  hydrs-slac- 
trie  power.  That’s  one  of  auay 
reasons  why  Tacoma  -  Pisrti 
County  ranks  as  WashiegNa'i 
Second  Market  ...  a  market  sih 
quately  covered  by  only  one  nsve* 
paper.  Check  these  figures! 


THI  TACOMA 
NEWS  TRIBUNE 
COVERAGE 


Sveond  Tacoma 
Paper’s  Covoras*  47% 

Seattle  Mernins 
Paper's  Coverape  B% 

Seattle  1st  Evenins 
Paper’s  Coverage  4% 


^MawsTrihau 

TACOMA,  WASmiMOTOM 
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You'll  soon  havm  oighty  million  Gormtm 
on  your  doorstop. 

What's  to  bo  dono  with  thorn? 

When  the  Big  Three  met  at  Yalta 
they  did  what  they  could  to  blueprint 
the  reformatory  in  which  the  German 
people  will  live  after  the  war. 

But  a  bluoprint  will  houso  no  Gormans. 

The  reformatory  itself  is  yet  to  be  built; 
and  meanwhile  thinking  on  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  ''right"  peace  for  Germany 
will  swing  back  and  forth  across  a 
wide  arc. 

Some  will  wonder  if  a  “tough”  peace  isn’t 
just  what  the  Nazis  want— to  drive  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  back  into  their  arms  again. 

Others  will  ask  if  a  peace  as  hard  as  Ger¬ 
many  richly  deserves  can  ever  be  enforced- 
will  suggest  that  a  milder,  enforceable  peace 
may  be  a  wiser  choice. 

Still  others  will  say  “Germany  is  rubble. 

She  is  being  devastate  as  no  nation  has  ever 
been  devastated;  she  knows  now  what  it 
means  to  lose  a  modem  war.  Let  tis  not  be 
vindictive.” 

In  any  case,  it  will  take  more  than  just  our 
leaders  to  write  the  peace  and  the  punishment. 

It  will  take  millions  of  men— and  you  are  one 
of  them.  You  have  a  great  stake  in  this  peace- 
to-come— and  you  will  have  a  greater  voice 
in  its  making  than  the  citizens  of  any  other 
nation. 

Now,  during  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
you  have  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  to  make 
your  opinion  known— provided  you  have 
earned  that  right,  kept  yourself  informed, 
nourished  your  thinking  on  the  raw  material 
of  the  news— so  your  opinion  will  make  the 
greatest,  long-term,  enlightened  sense. 
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PAnd  what  of  the  idea  to  split  up  Germamy 
into  two  or  three  small,  separate,  individual 
states? 

Has  partition  of  a  defeated  nation  ever  been 
a  real  peace-keeping  success?  Would  it  make 
more  sense  to  turn  Germany  into  an  inter¬ 
national  area  under  the  manageoKnt  of  the 
new  world  organization? 


Of  course  ncdxrdy  has  the  complete  answers 
yet— not  even  the  experts.  But  perhaps  these 
are  the  big  questions  you  ought  to  be  chewing 
on  so  you  can  be  better  prepared  to  “sit  in” 
when  the  first  decisions  are  submitted  to  you. 

The  Big  Three  said  at  Yalta: 

PWe  are  determined  to  bring  all  vnv  crimi¬ 
nals  to  just  and  swift  punishment. 

But  who  are  the  war  criminals?  Those  who 
can  be  convicted  of  actual  crimes?  Or  the 
whole  Nazi  leadership,  SS  and  Gestapo, 
those  legions  especially  trained  for  torture 
and  brutality?  And  under  what  internation¬ 
al  laws  (if  any)  can  they  be  tried? 

PWe  are  determined  to  break  up  for  all  time 
the  German  General  Staff. 

But  Napoleon  thought  he  had  uprooted 
these  professional  war-makers  forever;  Wil¬ 
son,  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George  thought 
so — but  the  Junkers  outsmarted  them  all. 
You  can’t  get  older  men  like  these — who 
have  practiced  war  all  their  lives — to  begin 
to  think  like  peaceful  lawyers,  doctors, 
tradesmen — overnight.  What  can  be  done? 

PWe  will  eliminate  or  control  all  German  in¬ 
dustry  that  can  be  used  for  military  produc¬ 
tion. 

After  the  first  world  war  we  forbade  Ger¬ 
many  to  manufacture  arms — set  up  the  best 
control  system  we  could  think  of  to  enforce 
the  ban.  For  years  the  midget  German  army 
drilled  with  wooden  tanks,  dummy  guns. 
But  off  came  the  mask  in  1933 — and  we 
found  Germany  had  been  making  arms 
right  under  our  noses  all  along . . .  How  did 
we  fail  in  1918?  How  can  we  succeed  today? 

Pin  reparation  for  the  damage  caused  by  Ger¬ 
many,  Germany  will  be  obliged  to  make 
compensation  in  kind,  to  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  extent. 

But  how?  Do  we  agree  with  the  Russians 
that  the  best  way  is  to  force  masses  of  the 
German  people  into  labor  battalions  to  re¬ 
build  the  cities  they  destroyed?  Or  can 
greater  reparation  be  made  with  money 
earned  by  Germans  working  in  Germany? 


Timi  boliovos  America’s  groatost  need, 

now  and  in  the  coming  years,  is  for 
the  sovereign  people  to  nourish  their 
minds  and  speak  th^  out  on  these  press¬ 
ing  problems  of  our  time. 

To  do  to,  cHizent  must  keep  them¬ 
selves  informed.  So  in  advertisements  like 
this  Time  is  seeking  to  encourage  read¬ 
ing,  questioning,  argument  and  straight, 
hard  thinking. 

For  TiMi’t  own  future  is  unalterably 
linked  to  a  U.  S.  citizenry  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  public  affairs — to  a  nation 
insistent  upon  seeking  the  truth  and  learn¬ 
ing  from  recorded  experience. 


Thn  ia  th«  ttath  admtiMBMnt  of  a  scriaa  apptar- 
iac  ia  newapapen  and  macaiincs  from  coao  to 
coaat.  Iti  purpoae  is  to  (ct  more  AaMricaas  tUnk- 
iap.  For  22  yean  that  has  been  the  job  the  editors 
of  TIME  hare  been  trying  to  do  in  their  editorial 
space — the  same  job  America’s  newspapers  hare 
been  trying  to  do  in  theirs.  Now  TIME  hamssses 
the  force  of  adrertising  to  the  saaw  ohjectiTe— 
to  prepare  the  home  front  for  the  greatest  mental 
battle  Amsricaos  bare  erer  had  to  fight. 


The  weekli  NEWSMAGAZINE 


Sulzberger  Tells 
Teachers  About 
Times  Business 

In  an  attempt  to  dispel  some 
notions  about  newspaper  barons 
and  lords  of  the  press,  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of 
the  New  Yorlc  Timet,  gave  a 
detailed  report  of  the  Times 
business  to  New  York  City 
teachers  attending  the  final  ses¬ 
sion  of  a  series  on  “The  News¬ 
paper — Its  Making  and  Its  Mean¬ 
ing"  on  Wednesday. 

He  said  at  the  outset  he  would 
try  to  reply  to  some  of  the 
questions  “that  have  been  hurled 
at  us  silently  or,  at  least,  with 
no  noise  except  the  rustle  of 
newsprint  by  the  regular  at¬ 
tendant  who  devotes  his  time 
at  these  meetings  to  a  thorough 
reading  of  PM. 

After  relating  how  Adolph  S. 
Ochs  built  the  Times  with  $75,- 
000,  Mr.  Sulzberger  explained 
how  he  became  publisher:  “Mr. 
Ochs  had  one  child  and  she  is 
now  Mrs.  Sulzberger.  .  .  .  The 
foct  that  Mrs.  Sulzberger  and 
I  get  along  pretty  well  explains 
my  being  publisher.  It  is  no 
more  complicated  than  that.” 

His  code  for  success  has  been: 
“Work  hard,  never  watch  the 
clock,  polish  the  handle  on  the 
big  front  door  and  marry  the 
boss's  daughter.” 

More  on  the  serious  side,  Mr. 
Sulzberger  reported  the  income 
of  the  Times,  giving  $7,000,000 
as  the  revenue  from  circulation 
in  1944  and  citing  it  as  “slightly 
less  than  one-third  of  our  total.” 
Then  he  said: 

“I  should  like  to  knock  down 
once  and  for  all  the  fallacious 
notion  that  advertisers  are  a 
venal  infiuence  upon  editorial 

Eolicies  and  point  out,  converse- 
r.  that  it  isn't  the  advertising 
but  the  lack  of  advertising  of 
which  you  should  be  fearful.” 

He  told  how  Times  editorial 
policies  are  determined  in  con¬ 
ferences,  how  news  is  handled 
— and  how  some  important  se¬ 
crets  are  withheld  only  because 
of  national  security — and  how 
the  paper  strives  for  a  staff 
with  men  of  varied  creeds  and 
varied  backgrounds. 

“We  would  not  knowingly,” 
he  said,  “employ  any  so-called 
Communist,  or  any  other  kind 
of  totalitarian,  in  our  news  or 


editorial  departments,  for  we 
have  a  deep-rooted  prejudice 
for  democracy  and  a  deep- 
seated  faith  in  our  capacity  to 
develop  under  a  system  of  law.” 

The  Times,  he  added,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  oppose  the  closed  shop 
demands  of  the  newspaper 
guild. 

“We  have  consistently  re¬ 
fused,”  he  said,  “to  turn  over 
exclusively  to  members  of  the 
newspaper  guild  the  writing  and 
editing  of  the  news.  ...  We 
would  oppose  such  demands 
even  If  the  guild  represented 
all  labor  instead  of  merely  one 
wing  of  a  warring  labor  move¬ 
ment.  We  oppose  a  closed  shop 
vigorously  In  our  news  depart¬ 
ment  and  we  do  so  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public.” 

■ 

Press  Criticism 
Of  Lawyers  Barred 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  25 — Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  has  placed  his  sig¬ 
nature  to  a  new  New  York  State 
law  which  restricts  criticism  by 
a  newspaper  of  the  professional 
conduct  of  any  lawyer. 

The  law,  which  has  been 
looked  at  askance  by  Albany 
newspaper  men,  provides  that 
no  newspaper  can  print  anything 
damaging  about  any  lawyer,  in 
the  nature  of  criticism  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  conduct,  unless  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  judges  say  it  is 
okay. 

The  law  provides,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  same  Appellate 
Division  judges  may  give  the 
press  details  of  any  charge  filed 
with  them  against  any  lawyer. 

John  Mooney,  columnist  of  the 
Knickerbocker  News,  said  the 
law  “enhances  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  lawyer  business.” 

He  threw  a  Sunday  punch  at 
it  by  declaring: 

“It  throws  around  every  scala¬ 
wag  the  protecting  cloak  of  his 
colleagues,  unless  they  desire  to 
wreck  and  ruin  him  by  adverse 
publicity.” 

a 

Krebs  Appointed 

Miller  Freeman  Publications, 
publisher  of  Pulp  &  Paper  In¬ 
dustry,  West  Coast  Lumberman 
and  Forest  Products  News,  has 
opened  a  New  Orleans  office 
under  William  J.  Krebs,  South¬ 
ern  editor  of  the  group.  Krebs 
has  been  in  newspaper  work 
since  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
with  INS  and  trade  papers. 


"Editors  value  science  news," 
says  Jane  Stafford  .  .  . 

The  war  and  post-war  job  of  Science  Service  is  to 
give  complete  coverage  of  ALL  important  scientific 
news. 


The  stepped-up  interest  of  newspaper  readers  in  the  sciences  that 
are^ringing  the  conclusion  of  the  war  nearer  to  us  not  only  by  days 
but  by  months  and  years  make  Science  Service  a  must  in  your  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  May  we  send  you  releases  of  our  daily  and  weekly 
coverage  of  science  and  Jane  Stafford's  vital,  informative  column 
“YOUR  HEALTH:  Here's  Howl"?  Just  wire,  collect,  to: 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  Northwett  WothingtoN  9,  D.  C. 


Chi-  Turf  Dean 
Colls  It  a  Day 
After  35  Years 

Paul  Hirtenstein,  venerable 
dean  of  Chicago  turf  writers 
and  patriarch  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News 
sports  staff,  has 
retired  at  the 
age  of  68,  after 
35  years  of  re- 
porting  the 
ponies. 

If  he  hadn’t 
gone  to  the 
races  on  his  day 
off  35  years  ago, 
he  might  well 
have  become  a 
city  editor,  Paul 
confided  to 
Harry  Sheer, 

Daily  News  sports  writer.  In  a 
recent  interview. 

“If  I  hadn’t  gone  to  the  Har¬ 
lem  race  strip  that  day,  I  might 
still  be  a  police  reporter — or 
even  a  city  editor,”  Hirtenstein 
remarked.  He  was  then  with  the 
old  Chicago  Evening  Journal 
and  in  those  days  a  horse  race 
was  like  a  fire  alarm  to  the  boys 
in  the  city  room. 

Paul  went  to  the  races  and 
after  a  bad  start,  bet  his  last 
dollar  on  Gysine,  a  200-to-l  shot. 
The  horse  won  and  a  new  turf 
writer  was  born!  Hirtenstein 
decided  then  and  there  to  cover 
the  ponies,  rather  than  write 
about  people. 

He  became  the  Journal  turf 
writer,  moved  up  to  the  short- 


Hirtezurtein 


lived  New  York  Mail  tot  u 
months  and  then  returnH  u 
Chicago  and  the  Daily 
in  1925.  *** 

Oddly  enough,  the  Daily  Nnn 
was  Paul's  newspaper  “birth, 
place.”  He  quit  high  school  it 
the  age  of  14  to  become  a  Diii* 
News  copy  boy,  answering  ti* 
call  of  “boy”  for  men  like  John 
T.  McCutcheon,  George  Ad* 
Ray  Baker,  Harold  Ickes,  Hic 
vey  Woodruff  and  Charles  Dej. 
nis.  He  then  became  a  police 
'reporter  for  the  old  Chicsoo 
Inter-Ocean,  shifted  to  the  Joiu^ 
nal  as  assistant  city  editor. 

• 

West,  Foster  Named 
In  Spartanburg,  S.  C 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  April  25- 
Several  changes  in  the  staff  let¬ 
up  have  gone  into  effect  on  the 
Spartanburg  Herald  and  Jounul, 
since  the  announcement  of  the 
sale  on  Mar.  23  by  the  Intoni- 
tional  Paper  Co.  to  Smith  ^rii 
and  William  Townes  (E  $  p, 
Mar.  31,  p.  61). 

Don  L.  West,  who  replaced 
T.  A.  Smith,  now  in  the  armed 
forces,  as  managing  editor  o( 
both  dailies,  is  now  serving  u 
managing  editor  and  city  editor 
of  the  Journal,  afternoon  paper. 
Vernon  Foster,  city  editor  for  the 
Herald  for  a  number  of  yean, 
has  been  named  managing  editw 
of  the  Herald  and  will  continue 
as  city  editor. 

James  W.  Thompson,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Jounud,  hu 
been  placed  on  the  City  Odl 
beat  and  general  assignments 
and  will  continue  as  Jourul 
SDorts  editor. 


Grand  Island 

3rd 

NEBRASKA 


— and  the  Important  Market  and  Distributing  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Central  Nebraska. 

Served  by 

The  Grand  Island 
Independent 

National  Advertising  Representation  by 

Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates 

Chicago  Omaha 


New  York 


Denver 


P.  S.  —  The  Cornhusker  Ordnance  Plant  and  the  Grand 
Island  Army  Air  Field  are  located  here  —  thus  stamping 
Grand  Island  as  an  important  War  Center,  TOO. 
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ID  I  TOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  April  2$,  ltd 


You  can't  cover  oHIo  without  Hitting  this  Hl-spot  .  .  .  and 
you  have  to  include  the  Columhus  Dispatch  to  Hit  it  hard. 

In  its  home  county,  the  daily  Dispatch  reaches  97%  of  all 
occupied  dwellings.  In  the  Columhus  Retail  Trading  Zone  (A.B.C. 
figures)  the  Sunday  Dispatch  reaches  32%  of  all  homes. 

While  lineage  figures  are  not  necessarily  a  true  gauge  in 
these  space-rationed  times,  the  fact  remains  that  leading  adver* 
tisers  gave  the  Dispatch  leadersHIp  in  lineage  among  all  Ohio's 
newspapers  in  1944. 


I nformed  people  rely  on  the 
daily  newspaper  for  ALL  the  news. 


Represented  Nationally  by  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE.  Inc, 
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WPB  Holds  Out  Hope 
Of  Avoiding  Paper  Cut 


WASHINGTON,  April  25— Can¬ 
ada  may  solve  the  newsprint 
problems  of  U.  S.  publishers  as 
a  result  of  an  unexpectedly 
heavy  wood  cut  which  should 
make  possible  an  increase  in 
shipments  of  paper  of  about  6%, 
a  sufficient  amount  to  offset  any 
further  quota  curtailments  in 
1945. 

The  War  Production  Board, 
sounding  this  optimistic  note, 
said  three  factors  could  throw 
forecasts  out  of  balance:  man 
power,  weather,  coal  for  ship¬ 
ping. 

Fruits  of  the  increased  wood 
cutting  are  expected  to  mate¬ 
rialize  at  about  the  half-way 
mark  of  this  year,  A  second- 
quarter  quota  reduction  was 
avoided  by  paring  down  receipts 
from  mills.  But  the  effect  of 
that  was  to  reduce  inventories, 
a  practice  which  cannot  be  car- 
ri^  into  succeeding  quarters,  it 
is  agreed. 

Rumor  has  been  current  here 
that  a  third-quarter  curtailment 
of  about  5%  would  be  inescapa¬ 
ble,  but  if  the  promises  from 
Canada  materialize  present  con¬ 
sumption  levels  should  be  main¬ 
tain^. 

WPB  has  been  advised  that 
the  increase  in  requirements  for 
Great  Britain  which  will  come 
with  V-E  Day  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  Scandinavian  sources  for 
the  most  part,  but  Australia  will 
look  to  Canada  for  larger  ton¬ 
nage. 

Expectations  Unwarrontod 

Expectations  of  obtaining  any 
considerable  amounts  of  wood 
pulp  and  newsprint  from  Scan¬ 
dinavia  in  the  near  future  were 
said  by  WPB  officials  to  be  un¬ 
warranted  because  of  the  needs 
of  European  countries  for  those 
products,  and  lack  of  shipping 
facilities,  even  after  the  Skager- 
rak  is  opened  to  commerce. 

The  WPB  newspaper  industry 
advisory  committee  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  confer,  June  4  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  with  Dominion  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  interested  in  the 
30-pound  paper  market.  The  at¬ 
traction  of  additional  printing 
surface  without  increasing  ton¬ 
nage  has  kept  the  subject  alive 
although  the  original  experi¬ 
ments  were  not  satisfactory  and 
were  abandoned  last  year. 

The  advisory  committee  ap¬ 
proved  a  recommendation  that 
Sunday  newspaper  publishers  be 
permitted  to  increase  their  au¬ 
thorized  consumption  of  print 
paper  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1945  to  provide  for  the  additional 
Sunday  edition  in  that  period. 

Agreement  was  general  among 
committee  members  that  there 
will  be  no  immediate  relaxation 
of  limitation  orders  when  Ger¬ 
many  falls.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  milittary  paper  and  packag¬ 
ing  requirements  will  continue 
and  increased  demands  will  be 
made  for  fiber  containers  for  re¬ 
packaging  and  shipping  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  to  the  Pacific  theaters. 

Reaffirmed  was  the  recom¬ 


mendation  that,  “while  the  com¬ 
mittee  wishes  newspapers  to  be 
relieved  of  government  controi 
on  newsprint  as  soon  as  possible, 
it  recommends  maintenance  of 
Order  L-240,  as  it  may  be 
amended,  until  every  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  is  assured 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  news¬ 
print,  or  until  the  industry, 
through  the  committee,  shall  ad¬ 
vocate  a  change  or  discontinu¬ 
ance.” 

Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion  officials  indicated  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  will  be  approved. 

Permission  was  granted  the 
New  York  News  to  use  723  tons 
of  34-pound  paper  held  in  inven¬ 
tory  since  1943  and  to  consider 
the  usage  of  this  tonnage  as 
680.47  tons  on  a  32-pound  basis. 

The  following  permanent  addi¬ 
tion  to  adjusted  base  tonnage, 
subject  to  curtailment  under 
L-240  as  it  may  be  amended,  was 
also  authorized  by  the  Appeals 
Board,  effective  as  of  January 
1,  1945,  and  thereafter:  Standard 
Times,  San  Angelo,  Texas,  3 
tons,  1st  Qtr.;  4  tons,  2d  Qtr.; 
4  tons,  3d  Qtr.;  5  tons,  4th  Qtr. 

In  the  second  quarter,  the 
book  industry  must  reduce  de¬ 
liveries  to  its  plants  by  15%, 
magazine  producers  by  13%,  and 
conrunercial  printers  to  87%  of 
their  average  1944  use. 

Newspaper  publishers  were 
told  recently  they  mi;at  reduce 
receipts  of  newsprint  by  6%  to 
avert  a  second-quarter  cut. 

Control  over  activities  that  are 
not  recognized  as  magazine,  book 
or  newspaper  publishing  was  es¬ 
tablished  under  a  new  paragraph 
that  covers  miscellaneous  pub¬ 
lications  for  which  the  issuer  re¬ 
ceives  a  consideration  either 
from  the  sale  of  copies  or  from 
the  inclusion  of  advertising. 
Some  of  the  items  now  covered 
by  quota  restrictions  on  the  is¬ 
suer  are:  almanacs;  amusements, 
travel,  railroad,  airline  and  hotel 
guides:  directories,  calendars, 
diaries,  appointment  books, 
school  yearbooks,  song  sheets, 
sheet  music,  horoscopes,  pam¬ 
phlets,  leaflets,  booklets,  collec¬ 
tions  of  pin-up  pictures,  and 
news  letters,  bulletins  and  serv¬ 
ices,  including  financial  and 
credit  news.  Publishers  or 
printers  of  this  type  of  matter 
are  limited  in  their  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  paper  to  75%  of  the 
weight  of  paper  used  for  such 
material  in  1941  or  1944,  or  five 
tons,  whichever  is  the  greatest. 

Benton  R.  Cancell,  director  of 
WPB’s  Forest  Products  Bureau, 
informed  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
president  of  ANPA,  recently 
that  foreign  sources  of  news¬ 
print  had  been  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored,  but  not  much  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  until  war  ends.  He  con¬ 
cluded:  “All  our  studies  of  the 
quantity  of  Swedish  and  Finnish 
pulp  now  in  stock  and  their  po¬ 
tential  level  of  production  indi¬ 
cate  that  after  the  needs  of 
Europe  are  taken  care  of,  a  con¬ 
siderable  balance  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  U.  S.” 


A  report  from  Canada  dis¬ 
closed  that  orders  have  been 
placed  by  American  publishers 
for  57,000  tons  of  paper  more 
than  the  200,000  tons  promised 
each  month.  That  was  taken  to 
indicate  that  not  all  purchasers 
have  complied  with  the  order  to 
reduce  receipts  by  way  of  avoid¬ 
ing  a  second-quarter  curtaii- 
ment. 

J.  David  Stem  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  A.  W. 
Huckle  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald  were  elected  members  of 
the  advisory  committee,  and 
Charles  A.  Stauffer  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  resigned. 

Edward  C.  Von  Tress  of  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  was  appointed  acting 
deputy  director  of  the  division, 
succeeding  Donald  G,  Shook  of 
Washington,  who  has  returned  to 
private  business.  Charles  J. 
Bevan  has  succeeded  Von  Tress 
as  acting  head  of  the  magazine 
and  periodical  section.  Von 
Tress  formerly  was  with  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  and 
Bevan  was  with  Reader's  Digest. 

Seven  newspapers  have  ob¬ 
tained  extra-quota  grants  of 
newsprint  aggregating  101  tons 
on  appeals.  This  is  the  seventh 
and  final  list  covering  grants  of 
tonnage  made  during  the  first 
quarter: 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Co- 

xette  .  S6* 

Marytville  (Cal.)  Appeal  Democrat  4 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Printing  Corp...  9 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk  11 
McAlester  (Okla.)  News  Capital. .  12 

Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald .  S 

McAllen  (Tex.)  Valley  Evening 

Monitor  .  4 

*  Supplemental  grant. 

Twenty-one  newspapers  have 
obtained  extra-quota  grants  of 
newsprint  aggregating  888.9  tons 
on  appeals  in  the  sixth  list  cov¬ 
ering  grants  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1945.  They  are: 

Tons 

Eagle,  Dothan,  Ala .  13 

Ttmes.  HuntaTllle,  Ala .  1.6 

Presa-Begister,  Mobile,  Ala .  321 

Prose,  Riverside,  Calif .  4 

Sun,  San  Bernardino,  Calif .  36 

Times,  San  Mateo.  Calif .  3* 

News  Journal.  Daytona  Beach, 

Kla.  .  D 

News,  Fort  Lauder^le.  IHa .  10 

Herald.  Miami,  Fla.  .  134* 

News,  Miami,  Fla .  108 

Telegraph-News,  Macon,  Ga .  66 

News.  Savannah,  Qa .  10.4 

Journal  Stockman,  Omaha,  Ncbr.  3 
Review  Journal,  Lsw  Vegas,  Nev.  10* 

Mail  Tribune,  Medford,  Ore .  1 

Times,  El  Paso,  Texas .  31* 

News,  Port  Arthur,  Texas .  14 

Standard  Times,  San  Angelo.  Tex.  10 


TIMES 


Too. 

Light,  San  Antonio,  Texas .  71 

Deseret  Publishing  Co.,  Salt 

City.  Utah  .  I 

Columbian,  Vancouver,  Wash...  i| 

Total  . 8IIJ 

*  Supplemental  grants. 


The  base  tonnage  of  L’ltaHs 
and  La  Voce  Popolo  of  San 
cisco  was  permanently  adjusted 
by  the  addition  of  11  tons  ot 
newsprint  a  quarter,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1945,  and  thereafter. 


Thirteen  newspapers  obtained 
extra-quota  grants  of  1,995  tons 
in  the  first  list  covering  the  see 
ond  quarter  of  1945,  as  follows: 

Tons 


Oakland  (Cal.)  Post  Enquirer,...  ]]4 

Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune . 54t 

Richmond  (CalO  Independent . 212 

S'an  Francisco  Call  Bulletin  . 151 

you  Francisco  Chronicle . 222 

San  Francisco  Examiner  . 4M 

San  Francisco  News  . lit 

Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News  Argus. ,,  ( 

Spokane  Chronicle  .  f 

Spokane  Spokesman  Review .  54 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune....  54 
IValla  IValla  (Wash.)  Union  Bulletin  12 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic-Herald.,  j) 

The  following  permanent  ad¬ 
ditions  to  adjusted  base  tonnage 
were  also  authorized: 


Tonnstt 

AdjustmenU 

UQir. 


Chicago  Herald-American  ... .  286.S 

Baltimore  News-Post  .  14 

Boston  Record-American- 

Advertiser  .  2 

Detroit  Times  .  19 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union..  1.5 
New  York  Journal- American..  79 

New  York  Mirror .  4 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  18 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  ..  17 


Total 


286.5 


— 60%  above 
National  Average! 

Winaton-Salem,  an  ACTIVE 
market,  i*  distinguished  ^  •« 
ACTIVE  Chamber  of 
merce  ...  so  much  so  tMt » 
ranks  60%  above  the  nattonsi 
average  in  membership. 

What’s  more,  100  new  mein- 
bers  were  gained  rec«tly  m 
a  voluntary  membership  cam¬ 
paign. 

Naturally,  the  facilities  of  tto 
active  organization  are  aw- 
able  to  advertisers  seeking 
market  information. 

Journal  and  Sentinel 

WinsloB-Salem,  North  CaroliM 

NationeU  Representativoet 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
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On  You 
It  Looks  Good 
Madamo 


You’ve  got  the  right  idea,  Madame.  Denim  may  not  have 
the  sweeping  dignity  of  chififon,  but  mass  production 
'calls  for  overalls,  not  evening  gowns;  serviceability,  not 
swank. 

Business  men  have  learned,  too,  that  wearing  shirt-sleeves 
pays  o£F  better  than  white  ties  and  tails  in  getting  mass  sales 
as  well  as  mass  production. 

That’s  where  a  publication  like  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly 
comes  in.  It  isn’t  printed  on  slick  coated  paper,  it  may  not 
be  thoroughly  read  by  the  pride  of  Watch  Hill  or  Newport 
(although  we  know  it  is),  but  in  more  than  6,300,000 
homes  throughout  the  United  States  the  familiar  characters 
in  Puck  provide  thrills  and  entertainment  for  yoimg  and 
old  alike  every  "week. 

These  same  families— the  mass  producers  of  multi-billion 
dollar  sales— follow  the  adventur&,  the  escapades,  the  laughs 
and  tears  of  famous  "Jiggs  and  Maggie,”  "Skippy,”  "Little 
King,”  "Blondie,”  "TiUie  the  Toiler,”  "The  Kuzenjammer 
Kids,”  "Little  Annie  Rooney”  "Popeye,”  "Donald  Duck,” 
"Toots  and  Casper,”  "The  Phantom,”  "Prince  Valiant,” 
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"Snufty  Smith,”  "Jungle  Jim,”  "Tippie,”  "Flash  Gordon”  * 
and|  others.  Charaaers  more  &niliar  to  all  kinds  of  people 
than  the  best  known  stats  of  the  stage,  screen  or  radio. 
They  art  the  "All-Star  Cast!" 

A  large  group  of  manufacnuers,  who  represent  the  "Who’s 
Who”  of  America’s  business,  know  the  influence  of  the 
famous  charaaers  in  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly.  For  in  Puck, 
year  after  year,  the  advertisements  of  these  firms  have  con¬ 
sistently  produced  tremendous  sales. 

Distributed  every  week  from  coast  to  coast  with  a  group 
of  great  Sunday  newspapers,  the  editorial  features  in  Puck 
and  the  advertising  it  publishes  make  the  fascinating  read¬ 
ing  habit  of  mote  than  20,000,000  adults  and  young  folk. 

For  those  companies  who  have  products  to  sell  today  or 
brand  names  to  build  for  tomorrow  there- are  big  color 
pages,  half  pages  or  one-third  pages  in  Puck.  To  learn 
more  about  how  your  company  can  efieaively  sponsor 
advertising  in  this  publication,  write  or  telephone  Puck- 
'The  Comic  Weekly,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y.,  or  Hearst  Building,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
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Capital  Corps  Pleased 
With  Ross  Selection 


WASHmCTON,  April  25— Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  has  cleared  up 
a  potentially  troublesome  situ¬ 
ation  by  ap- 

r - ;  pointing  his 

long  -  time 
friend,  Charles 
G.  Ross  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post- 
, Dispatch,  as  his 
press  secretary. 

J.  Leonard 
Reinsch,  37- 
year-old  exec¬ 
utive  in  the  ra¬ 
dio  organization 
headed  by 
Ross  James  M.  Cox, 

newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  former  Ohio  gov¬ 
ernor,  is  returning  to  the  job  he 
left.  Only  four  days  after  the 
appointment  was  announced, 
and  before  he  had  begun  to 
function  in  the  role  President 
Truman  had  described — to  assist 
on  press  and  radio— Reinsch  set 
the  new  record  for  short  tenure 
at  the  White  House. 

Actually,  Reinsch’s  official  sta¬ 
tus  was  not  clarified  until  he 
had  none.  His  return  to  radio, 
the  President  said,  was  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  plea  by  Mr.  Cox.  It 
was  not  disclosed  whether  the 
President  or  Reinsch  had  con¬ 
sulted  Mr.'  Cox  before  the  ap¬ 
pointment  first  was  announced. 

Had  President  Truman  car¬ 
ried  out  his  original  intention 
to  use  Reinsch  as  his  contact 
with  the  correspondents,  it 
would  have  been  the  first  time 
in  almost  two  decades  that 
White  ^^ouse  news  handling 
was  entrusted  to  a  non-news- 
paper  man.  Jonathan  Daniels 
and  his  predecessor,  Stephen 
Early,  cover  a  span  of  12  years; 
George  Akerson.  a  Midwest 
newsman  now  deceased,  was 
press  aide  to  President  Hoover. 

Reinsch  had  never  worked  on 
a  newspaper.  He  was  connected 
with  private  radio  interests  un¬ 
til  he  joined  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  staff  to 
handle  that  aspect  of  its  public 
relations.  His  background  did 
not  impress  White  House  corre¬ 
spondents  as  of  the  type  that 
would  make  for  understanding 
relationships,  a  fact  that  was 
freely  commented  ujmn  in  news 
dispatches. 

2- Year  Leave  oi  Absence 

In  Ross,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  will  have  a  press 
contact  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  Capitol  scene.  He  will  take 
over  May  15,  when  he  returns 
from  covering  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference.  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer,  his  publisher,  has  granted 
him  two  years’  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence. 

Ross.  59,  attended  school  with 
the  President  at  Independence, 
Mo.,  and  the  first  person  out¬ 
side  the  White  House  to  know 
of  the  appointment  was  Miss 
Matilda  Brown  of  Independence, 
to  whom  Truman  and  Ross 
talked  by  telephone.  Miss 
Brown  had  been  their  English 
teacher  in  high  school. 


“Miss  Tillie”  broke  into  tears 
when  Truman  toid  her  "Charlie 
has  agreed  to  work  with  me  as 
my  secretary.”  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  after  the 
telephone  call,  instead  of  two 
weeks  hence,  because  Steve 
Early,  who  was  present  at  Blair 
House  when  the  call  was  made, 
realized  there  might  be  a  news 
leak. 

“Miss  Tillie”  spread  the  news 
around  Independence  and  the 
Independence  Examiner  on  Fri¬ 
day  morning  offered  the  story 
of  Ross'  appointment  to  the 
Post-Dispatch  and  other  papers. 

In  the  last  two  years,  Ross 
has  specialized  in  writing  a 
series  under  the  title  “Men  and 
Jobs  After  the  War,”  about 
labor,  and  about  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  establishing  peace. 
These  articles  have  been  put  in 
booklet  form  by  the  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Instructor  in  Journalism 

Ross  was  graduated  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  in  1905, 
worked  on  the  late  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams’  paper,  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Herald,  before  and  after  grad¬ 
uation.  In  1906  he  worked  on 
the  Victor  (Colo.)  Record.  He 
moved  to  St.  Louis  in  1907  and 
worked  on  the  Post-Dispatch 
and  St.  Louis  Republic  until 
September.  1908,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Columbia  as  instructor 
in  the  new  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  headed  by  Williams  as  dean 
and  the  first  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  He  stayed  there 
10  years,  but  spent  most  of  a 
sabbatical  year,  1916-17,  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  as  a  sub-editor  on  the 
Melbourne  Herald. 

When  the  Post-Dispatch  estab¬ 
lished  its  Washington  bureau  in 
1918,  Ross  was  placed  in  charge, 
and  he  continued  until  1934, 
when  he  became  editor  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  editorial  page.  He 
lived  in  St.  Louis  until  1939, 
when  he  returned  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  contributing  editor. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club,  of  which  he  was  pres¬ 
ident  in  1933.  He  and  Mrs.  ^ss 
live  in  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  Their 
sons  are  Lt.  John  Bruce  Ross, 
Army  Medical  Corps,  now  in 
Italy,  and  Naval  Lt.  Walter  Wil¬ 
liam  Ross,  now  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

One  of  Ross’  outstanding  ac¬ 
complishments  was  a  1931  arti¬ 
cle,  “The  Country’s  Plight — 
What  Can  Be  Done  About  It,” 
for  which  he  received  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  for  the  best  example 
of  newspaper  correspondence. 
He  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
George  Washington  University 
in  1935  and  the  University  of 
Missouri  awarded  him  a  medal 
in  1933  “for  his  thorough  intel¬ 
lectual  background,  practically 
motivated;  for  reporting  signifi¬ 
cant  current  history.  .  .  .” 

Early,  President  Roosevelt’s 
press  secretary,  who  recently 
transferred  to  the  function  of  ar¬ 
ranging  appointments,  has  been 
sworn  in  as  a  special  assistant 
to  President  Truman. 


THE  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register's 
copy  desk  claims  a  prize  in 
queries.  “Will  you  please 
straighten  me  out  on  Dumbarton 
Oaks?’’  the  voice  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  asked.  “We’ll  try,”  was 
the  reply.  “Well,”  said  the  in¬ 
quirer,  “tell  me,  is  Dumbarton 
Oaks  two  senators  or  just  one?” 
■ 

WHEN  Harmon  Nichols.  U.P.  St. 

Louis  bureau  manager,  warned 
his  five-year-old  daughter  that 
he  was  going  to  join  the  Navy 
if  she  wouldn’t  be  a  good  girl,  he 
didn’t  realize  Beverly’s  talent  for 
looking  facts  in  the  eye.  The 
next  day  Beverly  called  him  at 
his  office  and  asked:  “When 
are  you  going  to  leave  for  the 
Navy,  Daddy?  I’ve  invited  all 
the  kids  around  here  to  a  fare¬ 
well  party.” 

■ 

IN  the  March  issue  of  News  Pix, 
published  for  those  who  shape 
the  News,  New  York’s  picture 
newspaper,  pictures  taken  in  the 
stereotype  room  show  the  em¬ 
ployes  wearing  aprons  which 
read:  “Read  the  New  York 
Mirror. 

m 

A  CLASSIFIED  ad  in  the  Somer¬ 
set  (Pa.)  American: 
EXCH.XNGE— Would  like  to  trade  with 
man  who  got  my  hat  at  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  banquet.  I  have  his. 

■ 

AND  here’s  one  from  our  Cana¬ 
dian  correspondent: 


FOR  SALE — Baker’s  business; 
trade;  large  oven;  present  osmer 
in  it  for  seven  years;  good  reasons  in 
leaving. 

■ 

A  RECENT  headline  in  the  Boe 
ton  Post: 

REVERE  WOMAN  DEAD 
WITH  GAS  JETS  ON 

■ 

CITY  EDITOR  Anthony  Gron 
of  the  Mena  (Ark.)  Star  ii 
wondering  how  brief  was  tha 
conference  described  by  the  UF, 
report  which  read:  “This  raonr 
ing’s  conference  with  Stettioiw 
and  Eden  was  brief,  lasting  soma 
20  miles.” 

■ 

Guild  Shop  Provided 
In  York,  Pa.  Contract 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  April  25— 
General  wage  increases  rangiag 
from  $5  to  $12  a  week  were  in 
view  for  employes  of  the  York 
(Pa.)  Gazette  under  the  teriM 
of  a  new  guild  contract  pendiai 
before  the  Newspaper  Industry 
Commission.  The  agreement, 
signed  by  the  York  company 
and  the  Harrisburg  Newspaper 
Guild,  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  con¬ 
tains  a  guild  shop  clause. 

J.  W.  Gitt,  editor  at^  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  York  paper,  said 
his  company  was  “entirely  satis¬ 
fied”  with  the  closed  shop.  “We 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  it,” 
he  said. 

Gitt  explained  attempts  to 
join  with  the  guild  had  been 
frustrated  before  by  a  rapid 
wartime  turnover  of  em¬ 
ployes. 
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'Solas  Manaa«nienf 
High  Spot  Citios,” 
Monthly  Foroeast, 
Places  Rockford 
First  in  Illinois 
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. . 1114  mU 
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Rockford  Metropolitan  Population 

111,000 

A.  B.  C.  CITY  AND  RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE  377,154 


AT  THE  TO  IN  ILLINOIS 

ROCI^ORD 
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THE  ONE  PEACE  PLAN  That  Has  Always  Worked 

You  have  rear!  and  listened  to  so  much  about  peace  that  you  probably  feel  nothing 
remains  to  be  said.  Yet,  realizing  this  surfeit  of  peace  articles,  we  have  chosen  one 
for  the  lead  feature  in  the  May  American  Merciiry,  It  is  that  kind  of  article — one 
that  simply  cannot  lie  by-passed  by  editor  or  reader.  The  way  to  permanent  peace 
is  not  via  the  Yalta  and  San  Francisco  routes,  not  by  repeating  the  mistakes  of  World 
Peace  I,  not  by  a  League  of  Nations  with  a  new  name,  nor  by  an  international  police 
force  nor  a  universal  debating  society.  Emery  Reves  has  an  idea — new  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  future  peace,  yet  tried  and  tested  through  many  centuries.  This  distin¬ 
guished  writer  and  thinker,  author  of  the  widely  acclaimed  “Democratic  Manifesto.” 
expresses  a  concept  so  fundamental  that  all  other  proposed  peace  plans  must  l>e 
measured  by  it.  Read  “The  New  League  and  the  Next  War.” 


SHALL  WE  RETALIATE  ON  GERMAN  WAR  PRISONERS! 

The  entire  country  is  shocked,  horrified,  at  the  Nazi  mistreatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  Yet  we  hear  rumors  of  extraordinary  consideration  for  German  prisoners  in 
our  hands.  What  is  the  truth  of  the  matter?  Precisely  how  do  we  handle  our  prison¬ 
ers  and  why?  Are  they  abused,  mollycoddled,  treated  sen.sibly?  Do  they  get  food 
and  privileges  denied  to  our  civilians?  What  is  the  effect  of  our  policy  upon  German 
soldiers  in  the  field  and  upon  American  prisoners  in  German  hands?  No  less  an  au¬ 
thority  than  the  Provost  Marshal  General  himself,  the  officer  in  charge  of  all  prison¬ 
ers,  describes  our  policies,  methods,  and  results.  This  is  the  War  Department  report 
— official,  authoritative,  factual,  detailed.  Read  “The  Army  Reports  on  Prisoners  of 
War”  by  Major  General  Archer  L.  Lerch. 


THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY-for  May-NOW  ON  sale 

.\re  the  oil  wells  and  strategic  needs  in  the  Near  East  brewing  a  fresh  cause  of 
war?  Read  The  Big  Three  in  the  Near  East  by  Andre  Visson.  Read  Senator 
Ball  of  Minnesota,  a  frank  analysis  by  Roscoe  Drummond.  East  and  West  by 
Pearl  Buck  will  help  you  to  understand  the  Orient.  The  Behavior  of  Pain  by 
Betsey  Barton  is  an  important  aid  in  removing  the  psychological  barrier  erected 
about  our  wounded  veterans.  Claire  Phillips  tells  her  own  story  of  her  career 
as  an  American  spy  in  the  Philippines,  and  Stewart  H.  Holbrook  produces  a 
history  of  Dorothea  Dix  who,  a  century  ago,  waged  single-handed  war  for  hu¬ 
mane  treatment  of  the  insane.  Rollin  Kirby,  dean  of  the  American  cartoonists, 
writes  an  appreciation  of  Low,  the  great  British  caricaturist.  Channing  Pol¬ 
lack  tells  good-humoredly  about  The  Plagiarism  Racket.  There’s  Willard 
Shelton  on  The  Wartime  Press  and  Labor.  Leona  Alberts  Wassersug  writes 
about  Prostigmine — A  New  Wonder  Drug.  There’s  a  typical  Mercury  story 
by  Marjorie  Stengel.  And  we  have  George  Jean  Nathan  and  Alan  Devoe,  both 
in  fine  form,  and  the  usual  departments.  The  Library.  Check  List,  and  Open 
Forum.  Altogether  a  stimulating  issue — varied,  thought-provoking,  readable. 


Unpopular  Truths 

The  American  Mercury  is  deservedly  unpopular  with  ostriches  and  yes-men.  That 
is  because  it  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  an  unpopular  truth,  regardless  of  the  price  in 
circulation  loss.  It  dares  to  make  enemies.  It  has  no  vested  interest  in  a  point  of 
view.  It  believes  in  facing  dangers  instead  of  ignoring  them.  It  believes  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  creed  in  the  curative  powers  of  the  printed  page.  It  dares  to  oppose  facts 
to  prejudices  no  matter  how  deep-seated.  But  for  the  sake  of  its  own  publishing 
conscience,  it  does  not  dare  to  distort,  neglect,  or  conceal  the  truth.  The  Mercury 
“calls  ’em  as  it  sees  'em.” 
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WMC,WPBEnUstPress 
In  New  Labor  Drives 


JOINT  program  information 

committees  are  being  set  up 
by  the  War  Production  Board 
and  the  War  Manpower  Com* 
mission  in  critical  production 
areas  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
confusion  and  effect  a  more 
workable  distribution  of  man* 
power.  Newspapers  are  asked 
to  cooperate  by  J.  A.  Krug  and 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  respective  heads 
of  the  two  agencies. 

According  to  the  plan,  which 
In  time  will  extend  to  some  of 
the  less  critical  areas,  local 
WMC  and  WPB  chairmen,  after 
establishing  the  JPIC’s,  will  call 
on  publishers  and  editors  for 
advice  as  to  how  best  to  pub* 
licize  the  community  manpower 
needs.  Frank  statement  of  facts, 
development  of  “real  local  news’’ 
are  the  primary  aims. 

Cite  Chicago  Plan 

The  Chicago  plan  (E.  &  P., 
Dec.  23,  ’44,  p.  8)  and  activities 
in  other  war  production  centers, 
carried  out  with  full  coopera* 
tion  of  the  federal  agencies  and 
the  armed  forces,  are  regarded 
as  outstanding  achievements 
toward  the  desired  ends.  Sum* 
Diaries  of  these  activities  are  be* 
ing  prepared  for  distribution  to 
newspapers,  the  American  News* 
paper  F^blishers  Association  has 
been  advised  by  James  S.  Adams, 
president  of  Standards  Brands, 
Inc.,  and  consultant  to  the  WMC 
and  WPB. 

Krug  and  McNutt,  pointing 
out  that  broad  national  publicity 
on  manpower  “is  apparently  los* 
ing  some  of  its  effectiveness,” 
put  the  emphasis  on  local  effort. 
Under  the  proposed  plan,  pres* 
ent  disorganized  work  In  the  va* 
rious  areas  will  be  coordinated 
by  the  information  committees 
to  meet  specific  local  needs. 

Each  JPIC  will  be  set  up  by 
the  Area  Production  Urgency 
Committee  and  the  Area  Man* 
power  Priority  Committee.  Mem* 
bers  of  the  Joint  committee  will 
represent  all  government  ser* 
vices  in  the  area,  both  civilian 
and  military.  Operating  fimds 
will  be  provided  through  the  re¬ 
gional  offices  of  the  WMC.  Sub¬ 
stantial  paid  promotions  are  not 
contemplated,  however;  local 
publicity  channels,  particularly 
the  newspapers,  are  expected  to 
carry  the  bulk  of  the  effort. 

An  Eoiroa  &  Publisheh  survey 
of  some  of  the  industrial  areas 
on  the  WMC’s  critical  list  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  newspapers  have 
not  been  idle  and  that,  with  the 
acceleration  looked  for  through 
this  new  program,  the  manpower 
problem  may  be  largely  solved 
before  long. 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  cooperate  fully  in  the 
campaign  to  recruit  20,000  new 
workers,  begun  last  December. 
Alreaidy  nearly  half  the  order 
has  been  filled,  and  the  alarming 
rate  of  departures  from  war 
plants,  which  ran  as  high  as  8,000 
a  nK>nth,  has  been  virtually 
wiped  out,  the  WMC  reports. 

George  S.  Pfaus,  Newark  area 
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WMC  director,  said:  ‘"The  pro¬ 
gram  to  dramatize  home  front 
effort — to  inculcate  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  the  glorious  contribu¬ 
tions  being  made  by  production 
soldiers — could  not  have  been 
carried  out  without  the  complete 
cooperation  of  the  local  press. 
’They  did  it.” 

In  Philadelphia,  which  has 
carried  out  one  of  the  programs 
cited  as  working  models  by  Mr. 
Adams,  regional  WMC  officials 
are  outspoken  in  their  declara¬ 
tions  that  without  the  aid  of 
local  newspapers  and  their  ad¬ 
vertisers,  they  would  be  serious¬ 
ly  handicapped  in  solving  labor 
shortages. 

Levy  Anderson,  acting  area  di¬ 
rector  for  Philadelphia,  said  the 
shortage  in  top  priority  firms  has 
been  cut  into  substantially  and 
turnover  is  at  least  25%  lower 
than  last  winter.  Working  sep¬ 
arately,  but  with  a  common  pur¬ 
pose.  the  daily  newspapers  in 
the  area  have  been  treating  the 
manpower  problem  as  “must” 
news.  Notable  series  on  men  and 
women  in  war  industry  have 
been  done  by  Barbara  Barnes  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
Charles  Berry  of  the  Inquirer. 
’The  Record  instituted  a  special 
industrial  section  devoted  to 
news  of  war  plants.  ’The  Daily 
News,  editorially  and  through 
highly  developed  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising,  has  plugged  the  needs 
of  war  industry. 

In  Cleveland,  the  Plain  Dealer, 
Pren  and  Newt,  in  lead  stories 
and  art,  have  made  a  continu¬ 
ous  attack  on  manpower  short¬ 
ages. 

Rochaater  Support 

With  the  aid  of  Russell  C.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  WMC 
director,  described  as  “a  pub¬ 
licity-minded  director  with  a 
nose  for  news,”  the  city’s  news¬ 
papers  have  carried  live  copy 
on  the  manpower  situation  for 
more  than  two  years.  Constant 
exchange  of  ideas  between  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  reporters  from  the 
Timet-Union  and  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  has  developed  good 
stories  in  great  quantity,  some¬ 
times  nearly  a  dozen  columns  a 
week  in  the  two  newspapers. 

In  the  Buffalo-Niagara  area, 
the  newspapers  have  worked 
closely  with  the  WMC  in  pub¬ 
licizing  the  operations  of  the  ref¬ 
erral  plan.  Both  the  Newt  and 
Courier-Exprett  have  staff  men 
sitting  in  on  WMC  committee 
meetings,  which  in  most  areas 
are  closed  to  the  press.  Many 
WMC  stories  break  on  Page  One. 

San  Francisco's  newspapers 
have  given  full  cooperation  to 
the  WMC  in  providing  publicity. 
A  recent  example  of  of  such 
cooperation  was  seen  in  the 
"Man  the  Battle  Stations”  drive. 
In  recognition  of  their  efforts  in 
this  campaign,  the  papers  were 
highly  commended  by  the  WMC. 

The  newspapers  of  Southern 
California  have  “turned  in  an 
outstanding  Job,”  according  to 
H.  R.  Harnish,  state  WMC  direc¬ 


tor.  “Without  this  consistently 
excellent  cooperation,”  he  said, 
“we  never  could  have  made  the 
progress  we  have.” 

The  Los  Angeles  dailies — 
Examiner,  Herald  &  Express. 
Newt  and  Timet — ^have  carried 
on  a  Joint  campaign  since  last 
August  to  get  workers  into  rub¬ 
ber  factories.  Probably  the 
toughest  and  most  consistent 
drive,  it  has  resulted  in  “a  de¬ 
cided  upward  trend  in  produc¬ 
tion  figures,”  according  to  the 
local  WMC.  ’The  campaign  has 
run  to  more  than  a  thousand 
column  inches  of  space  in  the 
four  newspapers,  supplemented 
by  pictures  and  editorial  sup¬ 
port.  Another  Joint  publicity 
program,  featuring  the  anti-Job- 
hopper  campaign,  was  developed 
in  similar  stories  run  in  all  four 
papers  last  January. 

Control  of  indiscriminate  ad¬ 
vertising  by  San  Diego’s  three 
dailies — Tribune-Sun,  Union  and 


Journal — has  proved  an  efl«eti«i  I 
aid  to  the  WMC,  Lee  B.  I 
area  WMC  chairman  repotki  I 
"Help  Wanted”  ads  seeUni  to  ! 
lure  workers  from  the  criticoi  i 
labor  area  are  cleared  with  tht 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  bo- 
fore  being  published.  Commun¬ 
ity  campaigns  by  the  local  War 
Effort  Committee  have 
given  wide  publicity. 

■ 

WPB  Orders  Daily 
To  Make  Up  Over-use  \ 

’The  Laming  (Mich.)  Stiti  ^ 
Journal  has  been  ordered  by  the 
regional  War  Production  Board 
at  Detroit  to  reduce  its  use  o{ 
print  paper  23,450  pounds  dur 
ing  the  second  and  third  quart¬ 
ers  of  1945  for  violation  (d 
WPB  regulations. 

’The  WPB  said  the  State  Jour  [ 
nal  had  used  this  amount  d 
paper  in  excess  of  its  quota  diu-  I 
ing  the  third  quarter  of  194S.  | 


South  Bend  bank  deposits  have  risen  34%  in 
one  year — from  $68,500,000.00  in  1944  to 
$92,000,000.00  in  1945! 

St.  Joseph  County  has  piled  up  $188,000,000.00 
in  War  Bonds,  oversubscribing  every  quota  for 
36  consecutive  months! 

The  C.E.D.  predicts  a  post-war  employment 
index  of  122%  for  South  Bend,  as  compared 
with  1940  employment! 

South  Bend’s  great  factories  have  huge  backlogs 
of  orders  for  civilian  goods  to  be  produced  with 
the  coming  of  peace. 

One  newspaper,  and  one  only,  completely  serves 
this  mighty  inviting  post-war  market. 


'§outl)  #cnd  (Tribuni' 
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For  some  time  now.  Sailors  and 
Marines  throughout  the  Pacific  and 
elsewhere  have  taken  to  their  hearts 
the  song  "Three  cheers  for  Jones 
Junior  High,  It's  the  best  junior 
high  in  Toledo,”  and  without 
knowing  more  about  it  have  been 
questioning  whether  there  really 
is  a  Jones  Junior  High. 

To  set  all  doubts  at  rest.  The 
Blade  is  happy  to  print  herewith  a 
picture  of  Jones  Junior  High  as  well 
as  the  official  first  verse  of  the  song. 
Loyal  supporters  of  Toledo’s  two 


other  junior  high  schools,  Robin¬ 
son  and  Point  Place,  might  put  up  an 
argument  about  Jones  being  the  best 
junior  high  in  Toledo — so  let's  just 
say  that  it's  one  of  Toledo’s  many 
fine  schools,  part  of  a  school  system 
of  which  Toledo  is  really  proud. 

And  we  in  Toledo  are  glad  that 
the  song  of  this  school,  named  for 
Samuel  M.  Jones,  Toledo’s  famed 
"Golden  Rule”  Mayor,  has  received 
such  ready  and  hearty  recognition 
by  the  gallant  men  of  our  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. 


JONfS  JUNIOR  MOH  SCHOOl  SONO 
Mfrill**  ky  Marjory  StoHlor 
Clan  of  1931 

Three  cheers  for  oar  Jones  Junior 
High! 

It's  the  best  junior  high  in  Toledo! 

Our  colors  of  blue  and  of  gray 

Are  the  emblems  of  truth  and  faith; 

We'll  fight  for  the  right,  not  the 
wrong. 

For  our  school,  our  faculty,  and  class¬ 
mates. 

Stand  out!  Face  the  world!  Come  on, 
Jones! 

We'll  be  true  blue!  We'll  stick  to  you! 

Our  school  forever! 


If  you’d  like  a  complete  copy  of  the  Jones  Junior  High 
Song,  the  Blade  will  be  glad  to  send  it  on  request. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 
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NEWSPAPERS  ARE  ALWAYS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 
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This  is  TOLEDO 

...and  this  is  JONES  JUNIOR  HIGH 

"Ihe  Best  Junior  Hiah  in  Toledo*' 


Carrier  Boy 
Public  Relations 
Job  Slackens 


many  naiHTH  havo  done  a  splriidid  job. 
iiidividnally,  alunir  IIiih  line.  However, 
newapapers  a»  a  rroup  itUl  Mem  ob- 
Uvioufc  nr  indlBerent  to  the  preeelnr 
need  for  doinr  a  conatructire  public 
ri'IationH  job  now  and  there  haa  been 
lilllc  or  no  inclination  to  join  together 
In  lornuilatp  anch  a  proirram. 


Failure  of  newspapers  to  work 
together  on  a  carrier  boy  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job  is  criticized  in 
the  report  of  the  ANPA  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Newspaper  Boy 
and  attention  also  is  drawn  to 
the  declining  interest  in  the  War 
Stamp  Sales  program. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  it  is 
hoped  that  two  billion  stamps 
will  have  been  sold  by  the  news¬ 
paper  boys,  although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  participating  newspapers 
has  dropped  from  933  to  565.  As 
of  April  20  this  year,  the  boys 
have  sold  1,406,680,987  10-cent 
stamps.  The  report ; 

Ever  Hinee  the  t’.  S.  Supreme  Ciiiirt 
deeixion  Isxt  April  to  the  elTixd  that 
the  newxpatier  txiyx  <if  I  he  timr  (4t 
Ia>»  .\nireleH  newHpaperx  were  <‘niployex. 
eiroulation  men  have  latni  apprehenxive 
about  the  effeidx  of  thin  deeixion  in 
the  caxe  of  all  newfipaix-r  hoyx,  ear- 
rioTB,  etc. 

Elixha  Hanson,  CuiiiiMd  for  the 
ANPA,  rave  a  very  ■•ompreheiixive  re¬ 
port  on  thix  decision  which  was  car¬ 
ried  in  ANPA  CireiilHlion  Bulletin  No. 
i:f— 1»44.  June  1. 

The  ANPA  t'irrMilation  t'ommittt-e. 
of  which  John  D.  Wise  is  I'hairman. 
made  an  intensive  stuity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  conferred  with  officials  of  the 
Internal  Beveniie  Bureau.  Mr.  Wise 
was  commended  for  his  work  by  ANPA 
Presidi‘nt-I,inwcMMl  I.  Noyi-s.  who  wrote: 
Tndcwl,  we  all  owe  you  a  debt  of 
cratitiifk:  for  your  painatakinir  effort 
and  for  the  One  way  in  which  you 
handlisl  this  entire  situalion." 

Htatiis  of  Newspaper.  Distributors 
t'larifled  by  Infernal  Revenue 
BumitU 

As  a  result  of  the  Work  of  tb«‘  Cir¬ 
culation  Committee,  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  in  Washiiiirlon  has  ad¬ 
vised  all  CoUectore  of  liitemal  Revenue 
with  respect  to  the  status  of  distribu¬ 
tors  of  newspapers  for  employment 
lax  purposes.  TTie  de*n-e  of  operat- 
ina  control  is  the  determining  factor, 
of  course,  in  every  instances. 

Home  Aaenrles  Workina  on  Legislation 

to  Prohibit  Knipln>nient  of  Hoys 
Inder  IH 

There  has  also  been  much  --omment 
lately  on  leKislation  propostsi  by  va- 
nous  airencies  which  would  prohibit 
the  employment  of  boys  under  16  years 
of  are.  However,  in  spite  of  all  the 
comment,  few  pais-rs  have  shown  any 
disposition  to  take  steps  now  to  clarify 
the  status  of  the  newspaper  boy  in  the 
public  mind.  War  condiUons  are  con- 
tribuliar  many  examples  of  exploita¬ 
tion  of  I'hlld  labor,  which  areneies  In¬ 
terested  in  the  passare  of  rerulatory 
lerislation  are  usinr  to  accelerate  its 
passare  in  States  in  every  section  of  the 
nation. 


The  Hale  of  Stamps  by  Newspaper  Boys 

Kvidciics-  of  this  lack  of  inleresl  U  to 
Is-  sei-ii  in  the  decline  in  participation 
the  War  Stamp  Sales  proaram.  now  in 
Us  fourth  year.  Of  the  iiews|iap<-r.s 

llial  have  participated  in  the  iiroKr.-uii 
at  one  tunc  or  another,  onl.v  5ll.>  an' 
.iciiie  toda.v. 

The  sale  eonliiiiies  wilh  irratilylior 
.iiiss-ss  whrreier  iiewspaiier  iiiaiiaKc- 
nieiil  has  vivcii  active  eiieouraKciiieiit 
iiid  siipiiorl  to  the  Isiy-.  .\s  of  .April 
-.•11.  1H45.  a  total  of  1 .4im.IIHO.PK7  10- 
IS-III  Slaniiis  have  Is-eii  -olil  and  it  i- 
lioiMsI  by  Ihosc  who  n-alixe  the  value 
of  this  proaram  that  the  twii-hillion 
mark  may  be  iiassetl  by  the  eiul  of  this 
y.  ar. 

To  assist,  as  ititieh  as  Ihe.v  are  aide, 
lit  reviviiia  attd  siistaitiitia  ititeresi  iti 
the  sale  of  War  Savttias  Stamps  by 
Xewspals-r  Hoys,  Ihc  Tn-asiiry  Ik-part- 
meiil  reot-iill.v  aiinouiKs  d  a  Water 
Weasel'*  iinunolioti  camp.'iisti.  desirned 
s|Hs‘itlcally  ami  solely  for  tiewspaper 
Itoy  use.  It  is  ton  early  to  say  how 
much  ol  a  stimulus  this  will  tie  but 
early  returns  indicate  that  it  may  be 
the  most  sut-cessful  isiiilrihution  yet 
made  by  the  Treasury  Deiiarltnenl. 

R(-sponsihility  for  the  sutsv-ss  of  Iht- 
proirram.  however,  dts-s  not  n-st  with 
the  Treasury  Department  or  even  with 
the  carrier  boys  who  arc  doinx  the  job. 
1,’iiless  the  newspaiK-rs  tielieve  in  the 
value  of  the  program  and  are  williiix 
to  put  forth  the  effort  mss-ssary  to 
ntaiiitatn  the  ciilhiisiasni  of  the  boys, 
the  plan  will  lose  its  effectiveness  and 
insteinl  of  be<-ominx  an  aci-omplishmeiil 
of  newspaper  boys,  that  can  Is-  pointfsl 
to  as  proof  of  eonstruetive  develop¬ 
ment,  it  becomes  just  one  mon-  of  the 
many  spasmoilie  contributions  of  <-hll- 
drcti  to  the  war  effort. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HOWARD  W.  STODOHILL. 

Chairman 

James  E.  Chapell  -A.  L.  Miller 
Chas.  J.  Lllley  A.  V.  Miller 

Circulation 

Tlte  report  of  the  Circulation  Coni- 
iiiiltee  will  nei-essarily  be  brief  because 
the  main  fiinetioii  of  thi-  cummittec 
sim-e  the  last  i-onveiition  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  securinr  a  elariflealioti  of  the 
status  of  the  newspapt-r  boy  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  Social  S«-curity  taxes. 

.As  reportetl  to  the  last  convention, 
the  i-ommittet-  met  with  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Intenial  Ri-vt-niii-  early  in 
lf>44  to  dise-iiss  this  (luestion.  and  rep- 
nsM-ntatives  of  the  ICMA  also  atteiideil 
the  meetinx  to  lend  the  benefit  of  their 
(iractical  knowledxe  and  exiK-rieiice  to 
the  deliberations. 

At  that  time  the  committee  was  as¬ 
sured  that  the  Bureau  respects  any 
bona  fld<-  indeiiendent  contractual  re¬ 
lationship  ami  that  in  the  absence  of 
a  Hupn-me  Court  der-ision  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  had  no  intention  of  treating 
independent  contractois  m,  employe- 
for  taxiiix  pur|insc«. 


An  example  of  what  is  heinx  dune 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committn- 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pamphlet.  '  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Child  Labor,  "  i-iis-ulated  by 
the  comatitlee  in  Slates  where  child 
labor  lexislation  is  pending.  One  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  pamphlet  headol.  "THIS 
MUST  BE  DONE."  reatls  as  fellows; 

Public  support  is  ni.-1-did  to  insure 
the  pasaaxe  of  these  bills.  You  can 
help  a  xreat  deal  by  writinx  a  letter 
to  (al  the  chairman  ol  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  which  a  xiven  bill  has  been 
referred,  or  (b)  the  Senator  or  Rep- 
reeentative  from  your  district.  Tell 
him  what  you  think  and  why.  Use 
illustrations  wheSever  possible  which 
explain  the  need  for  this  lexislation. 
Mention  the  number  ol  each  bill. 
Keep  your  letter  brief.  Better  still, 
talk  to  him  by  phone  or  in  person. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  names  of 
your  Representative  or  Senator,  write 
to  us  and  we  will  send  them  to  you 
at  once. 

War  conditions  have  also  provided 
opportunity  tor  the  newspapers  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  etatus  of  the  newspaper  boy 
to  the  public  in  a  favorable  lixhl  and 


Pictures 


Comics 


War  Mops 


Features 


Everything  for  a  com¬ 
plete  newspaper  except 
local  and  wire  news. 


The  latter  part  of  11)44  »uw  cljrili 
cation  of  the  Bureau's  policy  in  the 
form  ol  instructiouh  on  the  suhjet  t  n*- 
sued  to  ail  local  collectors  of  Intertill 
Revenue. 

Ajrain  the  committee  wouhi  like  to 
reiterate  wliat  it  has  olten  b-aitl  In- 
fore — the  mere  deelarution  that  a  <  ar- 
rier  is  an  ind<‘pen<i<'nt  <‘oiitractor  (hM»pt 
not  make  him  so.  The  (‘ontraet  and 
conditions  under  which  he  o|M*raieH 
must  bo  such  as  to  (!*«tabliNh  him  ai*  an 
independent  ooiitraetnr.  It  a  piitdibher 
maintains  a  I'ontrtud  with  liis  earn- ri« 
that  fwtablinhes  the  indeiN-ndent  ih)!!- 
traetor  status  ainl  H-en  to  it  that  the 
term?*  ot  ttie  coiitraet  an-  not  lirnonHi 
hy  .woekiiik’'  to  ebtatiliHh  a  i‘t)iilrol  o^er 
liiH  op<Tation>.  it  ib  the  U-lief  of  ^our 
eommittec  tiiat  he  ha^  iiottunz  to  fear 
Irom  action  of  the  Internal  Uevi-nue 
Bureau  estatiliwhin^r  the  t-arrier  a?*  an 
employe. 


t'mirliiNimi 


In  eotieliioion.  the  ('onimilt('«‘  wouUi 
like  to  r(‘eomiiieiid  to  the  attention  of 
publisher^i  the  ein-ulatioii  bulletiiiH 
which  are  iKsutHl  almost  w(*ekly  from 
the  ANPA  New  York  olIi<‘(‘.  There  is 
much  inlormation  of  interest  to  pub¬ 
lishers  and  circulation  inanu^rerH  in 
those  bulletin^  about  imTeaM*s  in  r:ite>. 
sales  of  war  stamps  by  carriers,  eir* 
eulation  frf*f»2es  by  news|M|M*rH.  aoverii' 
meiit  reirulations  covering  mailiii;;  to 
men  in  the  armed  forces  ovcrs«*as.  and 
numerous  other  subje<-tH  4Miiu‘eivat>l.v  of 
l>enetll  to  the  cireiilution  departments 
ol  newspai>ers. 


Tams  bixby 


Respi-etively  »ul>mitt(Nl. 
JOHN  D.  WISE,  Charimaii 


L.  W.  MePetridtfe 


M.  G.  (Chambers  A.  W.  Shipton 


K.  A.  Enirel 
J.  D.  Hartford 
W.  W.  Knorpp 
Phil  M.  Knox 


Janies  E.  Stiles 
Howard  W.  Sto<lirhiU 
M.  O.  SiiUivan 
Fretl  B.  Wachs 


Honor  Pyle 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  23 — 
Honoring  the  memory  of  Ernie 
Pyle,  40  members  of  Pittsburgh 
Newspaper  Drivers’  Union,  Local 
211.  donated  blood  last  week. 


'Good  News  Pilot 
Killed  in  India 

Des  Moines,  la.,  April  24~ 
Major  Charles  W.  Gatschet, 
Des  Moines  Register  &  TribwM 
pilot  for  14  years,  was  klii^ 
somewhere  in  India  April  16 
while  serving  in  his  second 
World  War. 

Gatschet  was  known  widely, 
both  as  veteran  airman  and  as  a 
newspaper  pilot.  He  landed 
Good  News  planes  at  metropoli¬ 
tan  airports  and  in  Iowa  cow 
pastures.  During  9,000  hours  in 
the  air  for  the  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une  he  carried  the  news  of  Iowa 
celebrations  and  disasters. 

Those  who  “hitchhiked”  with 
Charlie  included  Wendell  Will- 
kie,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
many  senators,  governors  and 
other  olScials,  and  school  chil¬ 
dren  eager  for  aerial  adventure. 

The  two  men  who  hailed  each 
other  as  “Charlie”  and  “Henry" 
at  a  remote  airport  in  China 
last  year  were  Gatschet  and 
Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Gatschet  enlisted  during  the 
first  World  War,  made  his  first 
solo  flight  in  March,  1917,  and 
served  in  France  in  the  Air 
Corps  with  the  89th  Division. 

He  was  discharged  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  1918.  Back  in  the  United 
States  he  barnstormed  with 
Charles  A.  Lindberg.  He  also 
served  as  a  test  pilot  for  ai^ 
plane  factories  from  1924  until 
1928,  when  he  joined  the  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune  to  pilot  its  first 
airplane.  Good  News  I. 

He  was  flying  Good  News  VII 
at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
when  he  entered  the  service. 


WISE 


.  .  .  and  “Pound  SEINSIBLE.”  A  difference  in  pennies  points 
up  this  $15,000,000  Post  War  Buying  Market,  and  explains  why 
great  Philadelphia  department  stores  use  over  a  half-million 
lines  in  the  Times  Herald. 

The  Norristown,  Pa.  Times  Herald  is  4c  a  copy.  It  was  the 
first  paper  in  the  Blast  to  enforce  such  a  rate;  the  Philadelphia 
papers  sell  for  3c  a  copy.  The  public  does  not  pay  4c  for  a 
product  when  they  can  buy  a  metropolitan  paper  for  3c 
UNLESS  THAT  newspaper  is  their  personalized  preference. 
(Since  the  price  increase,  the  Times  Herald  circulation  has 
upped  over  1,000  copies.) 
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DUPLEX 

Builders  of  the  World's 

FINEST  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Specializing  in  the  manufacture 
of  precision  machined  news^ 
paper  presses  and  auxiliary 
equipment,  and  in  the  solution 

■  I 

of  unusual  engineering  and 
production  problems. 

The  skill  and  experience  of  | 

DUPLEX  craftsmen  is  at  your  i 

service  .  .  .  now.  WRITE. 

'  ..V _ _ _ J 

The  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE  BATTLE  CREEK  77  W.  WASHINGTON  ST. 

NEW  YORK  18,  N.Y.  ^  MICHIGAN  CHICAGO  2,  ILLINOIS 
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'The  Hearst  Papers  believe  in 


the  deportation  of  alien  cranks  and 
criminals,  particularly  those  who 
came  to  this  country  to  find  prosperity 
and  who  are  trying  to  create  in  this 
country  the  conditions  which  have 
brought  adversity  to  other  lands/* 


The  Hearse 


This  is  an  excerpt  from 
an  editorial  written  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  on 
April  21,  1935,  on  the  policy 
of  the  Hearst  papers. 

Ten  years  have  only  accentu¬ 
ated  that  belief. 

These  elements  have  brought 
to  our  shores  the  destructive 
doctrines  which  we  shook  off 
in  1776. 

When  they  came  here,  with 
their  Anarchistic,  Communis¬ 
tic  and  Fascist  beliefs,  instead 
of  joining  us  in  our  free  ways 
of  life,  they  turned  their  alien- 
bred  doctrines  and  criminal  in¬ 


stincts  in  the  direction  of  over¬ 
throwing  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

These  elements  are  a  constant 
threat  to  law  and  order. 

They  menace  the  daily  life  of 
every  law-abiding  American. 

The  Hearst  papers  continue 
today,  as  in  the  past,  to  com¬ 
bat  these  elements,  and  to  urge 
on  Congress  stricter  immigra¬ 
tion  and  more  drastic  depor¬ 
tation  laws. 

And  that  is  another  reason 
why  the  Hearst  newspapers 
are  good  papers  for  our  read¬ 
ers  and  for  our  advertisers. 


FREE  INFORMATION 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  in  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
gave  assuring  evidence  that  the  cause  of 
freedom  of  information  throughout  the 
world  will  be  discussed  there. 

He  said  that  only  through  reason  and 
mutual  understanding  will  differences  be 
adjusted,  and  added:  “In  recent  years,  our 
enemies  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
disaster  which  followed  when  freedom  of 
thought  is  no  longer  tolerated.  Honest 
minds  cannot  long  be  regimented  without 
protest” 

There  had  been  rumors  that  this  subject 
would  be  postponed  until  the  actual  peace 
conference  but  our  President’s  words  indi¬ 
cate  otherwise. 

Another  encouraging  sign  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Senator  Tom  Connally  and  Rep. 
Sol  Bloom  on  the  U.  S.  delegation. 

Both  Senator  Connally  of  Texas,  and 
Congressman  Bloom  of  New  York,  as 
chairmen  of  foreign  relations  committees, 
were  ardent  sponsors  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  putting  this  country  officially 
on  record  as  believing  in  “world-wide 
right  of  interchange  of  news  by  news- 
gathering  and  distributing  agencies, 
whether  individual  or  associate,  by  any 
means,  without  discrimination  as  to 
sources,  distribution,  rates  or  charges; 
and  that  this  right  should  be  protected 
by  international  compact.” 

We  believe  this  world  security  confer¬ 
ence,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  time 
and  place  for  consideration  of  this  subject 
The  world  tour  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors’  three-man  commit¬ 
tee  has  stirred  interest  in  every  country 
it  has  visited.  The  free  interchange  of 
news  is  vital  to  peace  The  peoples  of  the 
world  are  primed  for  this  discussion  right 
now  and  are  better  able  to  understand  its 
implications  now  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past. 

Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  coverage  of  the  conference  in  his 
first  press  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  He 
pledged  that  “the  members  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  are  going  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  assist  the  members  of  the  press 
in  fulfilling  their  obligations.  ’There  is 
nothing  in  our  minds  except  a  spirit  of 
cooperation.” 

This  is  an  implementation  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  information  idea  that,  together 
with  the  elaborate  plans  for  making  the 
conference  “wide  open”  to  the  press,  should 
set  an  example  for  foreign  delegations  and 
be  proof  positive  of  the  advantages  of 
making  this  ideal  effective  internationally. 


HARD  WORKING  CORPS 

’THE  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  at  San  Francisco 
is  being  covered  by  the  largest  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  and  radio  men  in  his¬ 
tory.  Never  before  has  an  international 
meeting  drawn  a  press  corps  of  1,800  rep¬ 
resenting  almost  every  language  in  the 
liberated  world. 


This  week  during  the  arrival  of  dele¬ 
gates  there  and  the  opening  plenary  ses¬ 
sion  these  new^aper  and  radio  men  have 
been  a  hard-working  group. 

Interviews,  interpretations  and  back- 


EDITC^R-IAL 


By  this  I  know  that  Thou  favonrest  me, 
because  mine  enemy  doth  not  triumph  over 
me. — Psalm,  XLI;  11. 


ground  stories  have  been  pouring  out  of 
typewriters.  There  hasn’t  been  a  minute’s 
letup  since  activity  got  under  way  Monday. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  hilarity  or  fun¬ 
making  during  the  first  week  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  these  newspaper  and  radio  men. 
The  seriousness  and  importance  of  this 
conference  has  gotten  into  their  veins  and 
they  are  reacting  accordingly. 

Newspapers  and  radio  should  be  proud 
of  their  behavior.  These  men  are  setting 
an  example  in  covering  all  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  meeting  that  will  be  hard 
to  beat. 


WAR  AD  COUNCIL  . 

WHEN  the  War  Advertising  Council  was 
launched  early  in  1942  as  the  “Adver¬ 
tising  Council,”  it  was  welcomed  as  an 
organization  that  might  do  many  things 
for  the  war  effort  on  the  home  front. 
Proponents  of  advertising  were  convinced 
that  it  could  be  employed  to  put  across 
home  front  campaigns.  But  not  one  of 
them  ever  dreamed  that  the  venture  would 
be  so  successful,  that  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  and  media  would  cooperate  so  whole¬ 
heartedly,  and  that  the  Ad  Council’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  government  and  the  people 
would  become  as  invaluable  as  it  has 
grown  to  be. 

A  tremendous  job  has  been,  and  is  be¬ 
ing,  accomplished.  Since  its  inception  the 
Council  has  worked  on  150  different  home 
front  campaigns.  Thirty-three  of  these  are 
currently  being  sponsored. 

It  has  been  instrumental  in  developing 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  war  theme 
advertising  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

Advertising  agencies,  particularly  the  135 
that  have  collaborated  on  these  campaigns, 
are  due  the  thanks  of  the  entire  industry 
for  the  untold  amount  of  time  and  money 
they  have  given  to  this  effort.  One  agency 
states  its  staff  has  put  in  6,508  man-hours 
of  service  for  the  Ad  Council  in  the  last 
12  months.  Another  reports  it  has  spent 
$70,000  of  its  own  money  on  developing 
one  campaign. 

Among  the  greatest  accomplishments  of 
the  Council  have  been  its  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  advertising.  In  the  words 
of  James  W.  Young,  chairman  of  the 
Council,  these  are: 

“It  has  taught  all  those  involved  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to  work  together. 

“It  has  brought  greatly  increased  under¬ 
standing  of  advertising  by  people  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  in  turn  has  taught  those  on 


the  Councii  to  understand  government 
better. 

“It  has  demonstrated  that  advertising 
can  be  a  great  force  for  ends  other  than 
the  sale  of  goods. 

“It  has  caused  many  advertisers  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  best  pubiic  relations  copy 
is  a  kind  that  aims  at  accomplishing  some¬ 
thing  for  public  welfare.” 

The  War  Advertising  Council  has  per¬ 
formed  a  service  for  this  country  that  can 
never  be  valued  in  dollars.  All  those  con¬ 
nected  with  it  can  justifiably  have  prida 
in  their  accomplishments  and  they  deserve 
commendation  from  everyone. 


A  HAPPY  SOLUTION 

SENATOR  Albert  B.  (Happy)  Chandler 
comes  to  bat  as  High  Commissioner  of 
Baseball  with  everyone  in  the  business 
confident  he  will  score  a  hit,  not  only 
with  the  players  but  with  the  public. 

With  a  “new  era  and  a  new  philoscphy,” 
Happy  ( pardon  us.  Senator,  we  have  just 
finished  reading  the  sports  page)  comes  in¬ 
to  a  gloomy  picture  as  the  successor  to 
Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis,  whose 
very  name  stood  for  sternness,  discijriine 
and  iron  rule.  Baseball  needed  that  kind 
of  czar  to  clean  up  the  Black  Sox  business, 
but  that’s  a  long  time  ago  now  and  the 
linen  is  all  clean. 


You  won’t  see  pictures,  we  hope,  of 
Happy  Chandler  watching  a  ball  game 
with  his  head  in  his  hands  and  a  vacsmt 
stare  in  his  eyes.  Rather,  we  expect  you 
will  see  a  lot  of  Happy’s  smiles  at  the 
ball  parks,  at  civic  affairs  and  maybe  even 
in  Congress.  His  job,  as  it  was  reported 
this  week,  is  to  establish  good  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  baseball.  We  would  like  to  bring 
to  some  of  baseball's  problems. 

There’s  a  great  wide  open  field  of 
popular  support  for  baseball  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  among  those  whose  interests  are 
foreign  to  the  sandlot  or  lie  beyond  the 
sports  columns.  It  might  be  that  a  sound 
advertising  program  is  a  happy  solution 
to  some  of  baseball’s  immediate  and  post¬ 
war  problems. 


THE  ANPA  PRESIDENT 

AFTER  a  two-year  term  of  office  distin¬ 
guished  by  accomplishments  in  pulp- 
wood  and  waste  paper  campaigns.  War 
Bond  sales  support,  and  adroit  handling 
of  many  ticklish  governmental  and  labor 
relations,  Linwood  I.  Noyes  steps  out  of 
the  presidency  of  the  American  Newr 
paper  Publishers  Association  to  give  all 
his  attention  to  a  full-time  job  as  publisher 
of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe. 

The  ANPA  is  better  for  having  had 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Noyes  as  its  leader. 
Perhaps  no  president  of  the  association 
ever  faced  so  many  difficult  problems  in 
so  short  a  time.  And  he  deserves  full 
credit  for  the  way  he  handled  them. 

Yet  Mr.  Noyes  takes  leave  of  the  ofSce 
with  a  modest  declaration :  “It  has  been  s 
great  honor  to  serve.” 

Saying  “thank  you”  sincerely  to  Mf 
Noyes,  we  greet  the  new  president,  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Chandler,  who  steps  up  to  tbii 
position  of  great  responsibility  fully  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  duties  and  details,  ably  pre¬ 
pared  to  solve  many  of  the  problems. 
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EUGENE  MEYER  editor  and 

publisher  of  the  Washington 
Pott  was  the  recipient  recently 
of  the  annual 
award  given  by 
the  Corrections 
Division  of  the 
Council  of  So¬ 
cial  Agencies. 

Myles  F.  Pem- 
BEK  has  joined 
the  Monroe 
(Wis.)  Times  as 
editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  Burn-  w 

ham.  who  re-  \  j 

signed  as  of 
Apr.  15  to  be-  Meyer 
come  pight  city 

editor  of  the  Fargo  (N.  D. ) 
Fonim.  Pember  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Parsons  (Kan.) 
San  for  the  past  seven  years,  and 
prior  to  that  with  the  Pittsburg 
(Kan.)  Headlight.  Burnham 
had  been  with  the  Times  since 
Jan.  1,  when  he  succeeded  Jack 
Cory,  and  earlier  had  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Wisconsin 
Rapids  Tribune. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  editor  of 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen, 
will  be  the  commencement 
speaker  for  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College  May  9. 


In  The  Business  Office 

BRYDON  McCREA,  former 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Winnipeg  ( Man. )  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  promotion 


previously  had  worked  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 

T.  E.  Callis,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  nuinager 
and  John  J.  Doyle  has  joined 
the  national  advertising  sales 
staff. 

Ambrose  Finnegan,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  for  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and  Scran- 
tonian,  recently  was  named  li¬ 
brarian  for  the  two  news¬ 
papers. 

Charles  A.  Sweeney,  78,  for 
30  years  a  member  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  staff  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
was  guest  of  honor  recently  at  a 
birthday  party  attended  by  75 
fellow  employes  and  company 
officials. 

Earl  H.  Hopkins  has  been 
appointed  advertising  writer  in 
the  publicity  department  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  and  has 
resigned  as  editor  of  the  Sea¬ 
gram  Spotlight,  sales  house  or¬ 
gan  of  Seagram-Distillers  Corp. 
Earlier  he  had  been  head  of  the 
plan  department  of  Troeger- 
Phillips,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  illustrators,  account  exec¬ 
utive  with  Guenther-Bradford, 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  and 
member  of  the  creative  staff  of 
the  Erickson  Co.,  now  McCann- 
Erickson. 

Walter  Barkdull,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  addressed 
war  veterans  at  the  Tilton  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  Fort  Dix,  N.  J., 
on  post-war  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  under  auspices  of  the 
War  Activities  Committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Camden,  N.  J. 

Emil  Letzer,  for  seven  years 
in  the  classified  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  as  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  for  a  New  Jersey  roofing 
concern. 


R.  L.  (Duke)  Millard,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Fresno 
( Cal. )  Bee,  and  Mrs.  Millard  are 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Mary 
Linda,  born  Mar.  13,  their  sec¬ 
ond  child. 

A.  W.  Stark,  formerly  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald,  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  INS  in 
New  York  City. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


CHIEF  of  the  Ottawa  Press 

Gallery  and  Southam  News¬ 
paper  representative  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Senate, 
Charles  Bishop  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Senate  of  Canada 
by  Prime  Minister  W.  L.  McKen¬ 
zie  King,  one  of  a  number  of  ap¬ 
pointments  made  immediately 
following  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament  in  preparation  for  the 
Dominion  vote  June  11.  He  was 
the  first  reporter  to  be  made  a 
senator,  but  said  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  with  his  writing  career. 

Paul  M.  Ross,  statehouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Indianapolis 
( Ind. )  Star,  will  become  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Commerce,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Industry  and  Public  Re¬ 
lations  July  1,  when  the  1945 
law  establishing  the  department 
becomes  effective.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Star 
he  was  with  the  Clearwater 
( Fla. )  Sun,  serving  two  years  as 
managing  editor. 

Robert  Hickman,  former  sup¬ 
erintendent  of  schools  in  Park¬ 
ersburg,  W.  Va.,  is  the  new  city 
editor  of  the  Clarksburg  (W. 
Va.)  Exponent,  having  joined 
the  staff  three  weeks  ago.  Mary 
Lane  has  joined  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Exponent.  She  hails 
from  nearby  Charleston  and  has 
done  public  relations  work  with 
the  WAC. 

Al  Laney,  acting  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  will  be  co-author  with 
Allan  Updegraft,  novelist  and 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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McCreo  Moacaralla 

numager  of  the  paper.  Raymond 
Moscarella  succeeds  him  in  the 
classified  department.  McCrea 
went  to  the  Tribune  from  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  in  1939 
and  served  for  three  years  as 
city  circulation  manager  before 
taking  over  the  classified.  Mos¬ 
carella,  son  of  A.  W.  Moscarella, 
the  Tribune’s  business  manager, 
joined  the  classified  staff  in  1938, 
wr  worked  on  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province  for  two  years, 
to  the  Tribune  in 

George  Bauer,  formerly  of 
™  local  display  staff,  has 
been  named  classified  advertis- 
manager  of  the  St.  Joseph 
i^Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette. 

Bauar  formerly  was  connected 
with  the  Kansas  City  Kansan. 

William  Bowden  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Los  An- 
Otlts  Times  research  division 
allowing  his  return  from  the 
"•vy,  in  which  he  served  as  "Don’t  walk  aroun 
lieutenant  commander.  Bowden  wanna  i 

enlisted  from  the  Times  and  ' 
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"Don’t  walk  around  here  like  that— you 
wanna  get  hurt?’’ 
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harry  RAKIR,  Mmom^ar 

400  MADISON.  CHICAGO  4.  ILL. 


Lee  Miller  for  a  score  of 
years  was  Ernie  Pyle’s  closest 
friend.  They  were  both  from 
Indiana,  they  worked  to¬ 
gether  as  reporters  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  for  many  years 
Miller  was  Ernie  Pyle’s 
“boss”,  supervising  Pyle’s 
work  on  the  assignments  that 
brought  Pyle  immortal  fame. 
Last  January  Miller  and  Pyle 
each  started  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  cover  the  war  in  the 
Pacific,  Pyle  going  for  the 
Navy  and  Miller  for  the 
Army. 

After  Pyle’s  death.  Miller 
received  the  offer  to  write 
daily  dispatches  from  the 
Pacific,  following  publication 
of  Pyle’s  last  column.  He 
sent  back  the  following 
message : 

,  “EYEM  AGREEABLE  UNDER- 
'TAKE  COLUMN  JOB  AND  PROUD 
iTO  BE  OFFERED  IT  THOUGH 
REAUZE  IMPERTINENCE  ANY¬ 
BODY  TRYING  FIT  ERNIE'S 
FOOTSTEPS". 

For  the  lime  being  Lee 
Miller  will  be  with  Mac 
.\rthur*8  army  in  the  Phil- 
lippines.  His  first  syndicated 
dispatch  is  scheduled  for  re¬ 
lease  Monday,  April  30. 
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correspondent,  of  a  book  on  the 
European  edition  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  to  be  published  early 
next  year.  Laney  was  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Paris  Herald  for  12 
years. 

John  Ourston,  who  handled 
aviation  news  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  then  for  nine 
months  was  hi  the  London  bu¬ 
reau,  until  sickness  forced  him 
home  for  a  long  rest,  is  working 
on  the  rewrite  desk  prior  to 
probable  reassignment  overseas. 
Pat  Lavty,  formerly  with  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  New 
York  News,  medically  discharged 
from  the  armed  services,  has 
Joined  night  rewrite.  Among 
new  reporters  on  the  Herald 
Tribune  are  George  J.  Daley, 
formerly  of  the  Watertown 
( N.  Y. )  Timet,  for  which  he 
covered  the  state  legislature  and 
Washington,  and  Newton  H. 
Fulbright,  a  Texan  who  served 
four  years  with  the  36th  Divn.. 
as  reconnaissance  scout,  in  North 
Africa,  Italy  and  Salerno. 

Richard  H.  Roitman,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  in  charge  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  radio  for  This  Month 
magazine,  will  give  a  course  in 
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publicity  for  the  spring  session 
at  the  Abbe  Institute,  New  York 
City.  From  1934  to  1943  he 
served  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  handling  assignments 
abroad,  and  for  a  time  acting  as 
special  events  director. 

Kimball  Davis,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press  makeup  editor, 
and  Mrs.  Davis  became  parents 
of  twin  sons  recently. 

Byron  Campbell  has  been 
shifted  from  rewrite  to  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Sun-Telegraph,  succeeding 
William  (Fuzzy)  Pparr,  who 
resigned  to  direct  publicity  in 
the  city’s  mayoralty  campaign. 
Campbell  was  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Vandergrift  (Pa.) 
News. 

Fred  K.  Schecktor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  reporter  and  senior 
in  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Temple  University,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  Sigma  Delta  Chi  chap¬ 
ter. 

Ken  Stoddard  has  joined  the 
AP  staff  in  Philadelphia  after 
serving  for  a  time  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  station  WCAU  there. 

Si  Shaltz,  assistant  night  city 
editor  on  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  has  a  new  radio  feature  in¬ 
volving  a  limerick  contest  on 
WCAU. 

Dorothy  Doran,  a  member  of 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal’s  staff  for  17  years  and  the 
paper’s  radio  editor  for  14  years, 
resigned  and  joined  the  radio 
publicity  staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer, 
New  York.  April  23.  She  will  be 
succeeded  as  radio  editor  by 
Beatrice  Offineer.  former  Sun¬ 
day  women’s  editor,  who  returns 
after  two  years’  leave  of  absence 
as  a  Red  Cross  public  relations 
aide  at  Calcutta,  India,  and  as 
publicity  director  and  journal¬ 
ism  instructor  at  Kent  State 
University. 

Parnell  Dumiller,  after  23 
months  in  the  Army,  is  a  new 
member  of  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Times. 
Dumiller  regained  his  civvies 
when  an  athletic  knee  began  to 
act  up  while  he  was  based  in 
New  Guinea.  Dumiller  edited 
the  Shield,  camp  paper  at  Fort 
Crook,  near  Omaha. 

Maj.  ’Ted  P.  Wagner,  now  on 
terminal  leave  after  serving  in 
the  Army  since  May,  1941,  has 
rejoined  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  rewrite  staff.  He  was  for 
two  years  with  the  Fifth  Air 
Force  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
Philippines.  Don  Grant,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  is  on  the  Post- 
Dispatch  rewrite  staff. 

John  ’Temple,  who  resigned  as 
reporter  in  the  Springfield,  Ill., 
AP  bureau,  is  now  with  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times  as  reporter- 
investigator. 

Fred  Hume,  Jr.,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  is  now  secretary  to  St. 
Louis’  recently-elected  mayor, 
Aloys  P.  Kauffman. 

A.  L.  Bowen,  editorial  writer 
and  columnist  of  the  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Journal,  has  been 
seriously  '  ill  in  St.  John’s  hos¬ 
pital,  Springfield,  for  several 
weeks. 


Alice  Dixon  Bond,  book  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Herald  and 
Boston  Traveler,  is  completing 
research  for  a  book  about  Bos¬ 
ton  Common,  to  be  published  in 
the  fall  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
She  has  issued  a  request  for 
letters  and  other  records  on  the 
history  and  legends  surrounding 
the  Common. 

Lawrence  A.  Feid  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  after  working  several 
months  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Boston  Record-American  and 
Advertiser. 

Fred  Russell,  sports  editor  of 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 
has  been  named  state  coordi¬ 
nator  of  D-Day  Sports  for  Dis¬ 
abled  Veterans,  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  to  raise  funds  through 
sports  events  every  June  6  for 
the  benefit  of  wounded  veterans. 

Charlton  Whitehead,  woman 
reporter  for  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger  -  Dispatch,  proved  her 
ability  as  a  lion  tamer  when 
she  posed  for  a  carnival  news 
picture  with  a  lion  cub. 

Copy  girls  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  who  have  taken  re¬ 
porting  jobs  elsewhere  recently 
are  Ellen  (Honeychile)  Morris 
to  Corona  (Cal.)  Independent, 
Bobbie  Williams  to  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  Ruth  Foster  to 
Redding  ( Cal. )  Record-Search¬ 
light,  and  Margie  Amerine  Pet¬ 
erson  and  Mesa  Dobson,  appren¬ 
tice  reporters,  to  Los  Amgeles 
City  News  Service. 

Hester  Scott,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  club  editor,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  take  up  residence  in 
El  Salvador  and  write  magazine 
stories. 

Stanley  Larson,  publisher, 
Claremont  ( Cal. )  Courier ; 
Charles  C.  Cohan,  real  estate 
editor,  Los  Angeles  Times;  G. 
David  Ackley,  news  editor,  San 
Bernardino  Sun,  and  John  B. 
Hughes,  radio  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  were  speakers  at  the  Red¬ 
lands  University  writers’  con¬ 
ference  last  week. 
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Paul  Wells,  formerly  nem 
editor  on  the  Pendleton  Es» 
Oregonian,  and  at  one  time  oo 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Repablk 
has  joined  the  San  Franclioo 
AP  bureau.  Another  newcomer 
to  the  bureau  is  O.  P.  H.  rIm, 
formerly  on  the  Pomona  (Cel) 
Progress-Bulletin,  who  hu  been 
assigned  to  local  rewrite. 

Robert  F.  Lassell,  veteran  of 
three  years’  overseas  service 
with  the  Navy,  joins  the  Blue 
Network  newsroom  as  a  senior 
news  writer  May  1.  He  formerly 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  and  news 
editor  for  Stations  KPQ  and 
KFIO. 

Marie  D.  Wilson  and  Ruth 
Kirby  are  two  new  additions  to 
the  Denver  INS  bureau.  Miss 
Wilson  had  been  a  staff  writer 
for  the  AP  at  Denver  18  months 
and  Miss  Kirby,  a  former  Sprin(- 
field.  Mo.,  reporter,  had  been 
night  U.P.  manager  at  Denver. 

Louis  W.  Michaelson,  former 
staff  writer  for  U.P.  at  New 
York  and  INS  at  Denver,  has 
joined  the  Denver  U.P.  staff 
as  night  manager. 

Julius  J.  Heller,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  has  been 
named  city  historian  to  write 
the  World  War  H  history  o( 
Albany.  He  succeeds  Mrs.  Irene 
Scott,  mother  of  Janet  Scon, 
another  Knickerbocker  News 
reporter. 

Guy  S.  Williams,  news  editor 
and  columnist  of  the  Omohs 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  has  re¬ 
sumed  writing  his  daily  column, 
“Rolling  Along,”  at  home  as  he 
recuperates  from  a  major  opera¬ 
tion.  Victor  P.  Hass,  of  the  war 
desk,  has  been  acting  news 
editor. 

Marybelle  Mason  Sincib,  re¬ 
porter  and  copy  desk  editor  on 
the  Lincoln  Nebraska  Stott 
Journal,  resigned  her  position 
last  week  to  join  her  husband. 
T/Sgt.  Russell  Singer,  stationed 
at  'Topeka  air  field.  She  was 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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"MUBeReX”  "SUPRBX"  "BCOMBX" 

These  inks  are  different  because  they  “stay  put”— set  faster  and  print  sharp.  Cuts  reproduce  like 
the  camera  told  them,  advertisers  stop  calling  for  re-runs,  and  even  debutantes  admit  "it  looks  like 
me— well,  just  a  little”! 

The  new  Huber  News  Black  Inks  know  their  place . . .  give  a  cleaner,  sharpier  reproduction  that  makef 
reading  easier.  And  what’s  more,  they  eliminate  build-up  on  angle  bars,  pipes,  etc.  They  decrease  first 
impression  offset,  lessen  strike-through,  and  have  less  tendency  to  rub  off  on  hands. 

One  of  these  three  new  inks  is  certain  to  exactly  fit  your  needs-and  all  are  now  obtainable  at 
short  notice.  Consult  your  Huber  representative  or  write  any  ofl&ce  of  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.:  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston. 
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Textile  Group's 
Policy  on  Copy 
Not  WPB  Order 

Washington,  Apr.  23  —  The 
proposal  for  changes  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  practices  of  the  textile 
retail  trades  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  in  a  release 
^ued  by  the  War  Production 
Board  is  neither  an  order  by 
that  agency  nor  an  expression 
of  a  WPB-drafted  policy. 

Considerable  confusion  re¬ 
sulted  from  early  and  con¬ 
densed  reports  on  the  plan, 
which  was  immediately  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  broad-gauge  shot  by 
the  government  agency  at  estab¬ 
lished  promotional  methods. 

WPB  offices  received  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  “order.”  A  standard  reply 
was  made:  It  is  not  a  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  "order,”  therefore 
there  are  no  penalties;  anyone 
is  free  to  abide  by  it,  or  ignore 
it;  it  is  merely  a  statement  of 
policy  adopted  by  the  textile 
retail  industry  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  which  was  passed  on  to 
retailers  by  WPB. 

Some  of  the  provisions  pro¬ 
scribe  advertising  practices 
which  Washington  agencies,  not¬ 
ably  OPA,  have  been  urging 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  be 
dropped  —  “scarce”  advertising 
for  instance.  There  have  been 
no  indications  of  refusal. 

The  statement  of  policy  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  textile  retail  com¬ 
mittee  includes  the  following: 

"The  use  of  fear  of  scarritiea  as  an 
•PPJ;**  'n  promotion  and  sellini  efforts 
•ball  ^  Himinated.  This  meant  elimina* 
tion  of  such  practices  at: 

"t.  ‘Scarce’  advertisinir. 

“2.  ‘Huy  now’  advertisins. 

3.  Sellins  statements,  such  as  ’We 
•nay  not  be  able  to  get  more.’ 

“Reference  to  quantities  or  time  limits 
m  promotion,  except  in  the  case  of  bona 
Me  clearance  sales,  shall  be  eliminated. 
This  means  the  elimination  of  such  prac¬ 
tices  as; 

“1.  Mention  of  small  or  large  quan¬ 
tities  as  an  urge  to  buying. 

“2.  Mention  of  specific  time  limits 
as  an  urge  to  buying,  or  use  of  such 
Btatements  as;  ’These  prices  are  good  for 
a  short  time  only.’ 

“Price  comparisons  of  specihc  items 
in  all  forms  of  adrertising  shall  be 
limited  to  clearance  sales.  This  proyi- 
sion  means  the  elimination,  except  in 
the  case  of  bona  fide  clearance  sales,  of 
such  statements  and  practices  as; 

“1.  Our  price  is  i8.9S,  formerly  (or 
usually)  $10.95. 

“2.  Our  price  is  $8.95,  elsewhere  in 
town  $10.95. 

“3.  Ceiling  .  price  $10.95;  our  price, 
$8.95.  (Howeyer,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  requires 
the  publication  of  ceiling  prices,  they 
should  be  published.) 

“4.  Use  of  ’special  yalue’  appeals, 
such  as  ’These  yalues,  prices  or  quali¬ 
ties  may  never  again  be  equaled.’ 

_  "5.  Use  of  the  word  ’sale’  or  expres¬ 
sions  which  connote  sales,  such  as  li  off, 
off,  etc. 

’’6.  The  use  of  words,  such  as  ‘.\nni- 
yersary,’  ’Birthday,’  ’Founders,’  etc., 
shall  not  be  used  promotionally  in  either 
the  heading  or  in  the  body  of  the  copy 
of  any  advertisements,  radio  script,  or 
other  form  of  promotion,  whether  the 
promotion  is  institutional  in  nature  or 
describes  items  of  merchandise.’’ 
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formerly  news  edUpr  of  the 
Monticello  (la.)-  E^trest.  The 
Singers  were  married  Feb.  25  at 
Lincoln. 


VSTith  The  Colors 

LT.  DAVID  STERN  3d,  vice- 

president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  Co.  and  publisher  of  the 
Camden  ( N.  J. )  Courier-Post, 
now  serving  with  the  armed 
forces  in  the  Pacific,  has  a  story 
entitled  “Mule  Who  Didn’t  Want 
Fame”  in  the  May  issue  of  Es¬ 
quire  magazine  under  the  by¬ 
line  “Peter  Stirling”  which 
dates  back  to  his  play-writing 
days.  Lt.  Stern  is  serving  as 
editor  of  the  Army  newspaper 
Midpaciftcan  in  Honolulu. 

S  /Sgt.  James  H.  Toughiix, 
erstwhile  Philadelphia  Record 
reporter,  has  received  a  Cluster 
for  the  Air  Medal  and  Presi¬ 
dential  Unit  Citation  “for  con¬ 
spicuous  gallantry  in  action” 
with  the  15th  Air  Force  in  Italy. 
He  is  turret  gunner  on  a  bomber. 
Two  Record  service  casualties 
have  been  promoted  from  second 
to  first  lieutenants  while  in 
military  hospitals  in  this  coun¬ 
try:  Leonard  Reif  and  David  J. 
McCarthy,  both  formerly  of  the 
editorial  department. 

Saul  Berliner,  who  was  in 
the  Philadelphia  office  of  U.P, 
and  in  the  local  room  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  before  go¬ 
ing  into  service,  is  managing 
editor  of  Tropic  Times,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  boys  of  APO  837. 

Pvt.  Phil  Helfland,  former 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  sports 
writer  now  with  an  ordnance 
outfit,  has  been  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle  across  Germany  to 
link  with  the  Russians. 

Warren  Winterbottom.  Phila¬ 
delphia  AP  photographer,  is 
home  on  a  30-day  furlough. 

Charley  Rosse,  formerly  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  news 
staff,  is  seeing  service  with  the 
Navy  in  the  Pacific.  George 
Clark,  USN,  another  former 
Times  reporter,  is  stationed  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Ens.  Dan  Hull,  former  labor 
relations  and  industrial  news 
renorter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American,  has  been 
transferred  to  a  Navy  school  at 
Boulder.  Colo.,  where  he  will 
study  Russian  for  six  months. 

Sct.  Joseph  Donahue,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  on  leave  of  the  Nauga¬ 
tuck  (Conn.)  News;  Sct.  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  Fitzpatrick,  former 
political  reporter  of  the  Water¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  Democrat,  and 
Sct.  j.  Howard  Birch,  former 
photographer  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  are  serving 
with  the  Marines  on  Okinawa. 

Maj.  Russell  D.  Barros,  for¬ 
mer  compositor  for  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  written  that  he  is  alive 
in  the  Philippines,  the  first  word 
from  him  since  Christmas,  1941. 

Pfc.  Philip  Butler,  34,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  was  seriously 
wounded  Mar.  4  in  Northern 
Italy  while  serving  with  the 
10th  Mountain  Divn.  He  was 
struck  by  shell  fragments  and  is 
recuperating  in  a  hospital  in 
Southern  Italy.  His  outfit  was 
credited  by  AP  with  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  mountain  climbing 
feats  of  the  Italian  campaign. 

T/5  Joseph  W.  Lapine,  for¬ 


mer  reporter  in  Hudson,  Mass., 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  been  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  “excep¬ 
tional  courage  and  initiative 
and  great  technical  knowledge” 
in  photographing  men  and  units 
of  his  division  in  advances  in 
the  European  area.  He  is  with 
the  166th  Signal  Photo  Company. 
Pfc.  Joseph  A.  Galvin,  Gazette 
compositor,  home  on  a  45-day 
furlough  after  serving  more 
than  two  years  as  a  combat 
engineer  in  England,  Africa, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Germany,  is  back  at  the  forms 
Just  to  keep  his  hand  in.  A  20- 
year  employe  of  the  newspaper, 
Galvin  has  been  in  the  Army 
since  early  in  1942. 

Lt.  Paul  R.  Leach,  Jr.,  on 
leave  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  editorial  department,  is 
reported  to  have  landed  recently 
on  le  Jima  as  a  historian  for  the 
War  Department.  Lt.  Leach’s 
father  is  head  of  the  Daily  News 
Washington  bureau. 

T/Sct.  Jack  Pepper,  former 
reporter  on  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  who  recently  returned 
from  action  as  a  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  with  troops  at  Tarawa, 
Saipan  and  Tinian,  has  been 
named  non-commissioned  officer 
in  charge  of  the  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  Marine  Corps  Base  PRO. 

Robert  Angus,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  sports  writer,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army. 

Lt.  (jg)  Phillip  A.  Bissell  of 
Los  Angeles,  formerly  associated 
with  Duncan  A.  Scott  and  Co., 
West  Coast  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives.  has  been  reported 
missing  by  the  Navy  on  a  rou¬ 
tine  flight  off  the  coast  of  Florida 
Mar.  19. 

Pvt.  Tom  Bernard,  former  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  reporter,  has 
been  awarded  the  Purple  Heart. 
Also  recently  he  married  a  Brit¬ 
ish  girl. 

Lt.  Spencer  A.  Price,  former 
Los  Angeles  Times  compositor, 
has  been  awarded  the  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  to  his  Air  Medal  for  out¬ 
standing  service  in  the  India- 
Burma  theater. 

Malcolm  C.  Smith,  former 
salesman  for  West-Holliday  Co., 
newspaper  representatives  in 
San  Francisco,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  second  to  first  lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  is  a  ground  officer 
with  the  P-38  Lightning  Fight¬ 
ing  Cocks  unit  of  the  13th  AAF 
Fighter  Command,  Southwest 
Pacific. 

Lt.  Robert  A.  Erwin,  USNR, 
who  in  civilian  life  heads  his 
own  Washington  news  organi¬ 
zation,  has  left  his  former  post 
as  chief  assignment  writer  of 
the  official  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  Information  Bulletin, 
to  become  a  project  supervisor 
for  the  Training  Film  and  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Branch,  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics,  and  is  now  travel¬ 
ing  the  eastern  half  of  the  U.S. 
in  connection  with  Navy  movie 
production. 

James  Reese  McKeldin,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  and  exec¬ 
utive  secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Assn,  before  he  entered 
the  U.S.  Army,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  captain  to  major. 


He  is  an  air  force  instructor  at 
a  base  in  Florida  and  previoualy 
served  as  liaison  officer  with  the 
Lafayette  Esquadrille  in  North 
Africa. 

S/Sgt.  Dick  Bruner,  former 
correspondent  with  the  London 
and  Mediterranean  editions  oi 
Stars  and  Stripes,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  McGuire  Banner  and 
the  PRO  of  McGuire  General 
Hospital,  Richmond,  Va. 

S/Sgt.  R.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  fop 
mer  combat  correspondent  with 
the  Sixth  Marine  Divn.,  has 
been  named  public  relations 
sergeant  for  the  Marines  in  De¬ 
troit.  He  once  worked  on  Detroit 
newspapers. 

Wedding  Bells 

LT.  COMM.  CHARLES  E 
ELLIS,  jR.,  who  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Navy  was  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Phtlodel- 
phio  Inquirer,  Apr.  20  to  Edith 
Geraldine  Kane  of  Mansfield, 
Mass.,  at  Wheaton  College 
chapel,  Norton,  Mass. 

Virginia  Tieman,  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  U.P.  staff,  to  JuD  DnoH, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  U.P.  bureau 
manager,  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Denver.  Miss  Tieman, 
who  had  met  Dixon  when  tranp 
ferred  to  Denver  from  Kansas 
City  just  before  Dixon  was 
transferred  away,  has  resigned, 
and  the  pair  will  reside  at 
Cheyenne.  Attending  the  couple 
at  the  wedding  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Alexander,  a  Denver 
man-and-wife  newspaper  team. 

Fred  B.  Moore,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sacramento  (CaL) 
Bee,  to  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Rutledge, 
of  Sacramento,  Mar.  31. 
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Often  human  life  depends  upon  a 
physician’s  skill  —  shall  he  be  made 
subservient  to  politicians? 


STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

TIm  National  Phytklan*  Commlttaa  it  utilising  to  maximum 
capacity  Itt  rotourcot  and  organisational  ttrongth  In  coato- 
loM  offortt  to  protorvo  In  tho  Unitod  Stcrtot  our  tyitom  of 
Mvoto  Intorprito  to  tho  ond  thoti— 

Doctors  at  Meditinm  may  ratain,  in  thm  publle 
Intsract,  their  personal  independence— their  in- 
dhridual  and  collective  integrity  end  eltectivenees. 

Undorttonding  of  porpoto  it  sought  and  cooporoNon  It 
walcowod  In  tho  boliof  that  joint  offorts  may  rotult  In  tho 
tttoinmont  of  thoto  objoctivot. 


Wb  will  smnd  on  requo$t — 

"Opportunity  for  Private  Enterprise” 

(4S  pagot)— a  notion  wido  turvoy  of  group  inturanco 
programs. 

NAIIONAl  PHYSICIANS  COMMITTEE 

for  tk»  ^xltniion  of  WodioJ  Soroio. 

A  NON-POLITICAL.  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
maintaining  ETHICAL  AND  HCIKNTIFIC  STANDARDS 
AND  EXTENDING  MEDICAL  SERVICE  TO  ALL  THE  PEOPLE 

the  PITTSFIELD  BUILDING  •  CHICAGO  2.  ILLINOIS 
Telephone  Franklin  6960 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Deep  depression,  the  hazards  of  war  and  limitless  propaganda 
have  made  the  American  people  “security  conscious.”  Benefits 
which  accrue  under  the  existing  Social  Security  laws  generally 
are  approved.  Most  people  believe  that  the  extension  of  bene* 
fits  to  more  people  is  justified. 

It  is  the  function  of  editors  to  interpret  for  the  people  the 
meaning  of  the  laws  relating  to  Social  Security.  It  is  their  re* 
sponsibility  to  understand  and  explain  to  their  readers  the  im* 
plications  of  proposed  changes  and  extensions. 

Under  the  existing  Social  Security  law,  Employment  Offices 
are  maintained — under  Federal  and  State  control — to  find  jobs 
for  the  unemployed.  Provisions  are  made  for  aid  to  the  needy 
aged,  the  blind  and  for  dependent  children.  Payments  are 
made  in  cash. 

To  beneficiaries  under  the  Act,  compensation  is  paid  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  unemployment.  Payments  are  made  in  cash. 
Retirement  benefits,  death  benefits  for  surviving  relatives, 
monthly  allotments  for  widows  and  dependent  children,  are 
provided.  The  payments  are  made  in  cash. 

Proposals  have  been  advanced  for  the  government’s  pro* 
viding  full  medical  care  and  hospitalization  for  all  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  and  their  dependents.  Authority  is  to 
be  given  a  single  government  official  to  hire  doctors  and  estab* 
lish  rates  of  pay;  to  control  and  operate  hospitals  and  actually 
dispense  medical  care  to  110,000,000  people.  No  cash  payments 
are  involved.  In  effect,  the  Federal  Government  would  estab¬ 
lish  100,000  retail  establishments,  man  them  and  cmiduct 
the  business  of  peddling  {fink  pills  to  people. 

Some  people  believe  that  in  bureaucracy’s  vast  pool  of  master 
minds,  there  are  individuals  fully  qualified  to  tell  farmers  what 
and  how  much  they  can  sow  and  when  and  how  to  reap;  other 
individuals  competent  to  tell  the  oil  wildcatter  the  size  of  the 
inpe  and  depth  to  which  he  is  permitted  to  drill;  and  yet  others 
with  capacity  to  tell  the  newspaper  editor  what  he  can  print 
and  how  he  shall  treat  and  headline  his  dispatches.  It  may 
be  true. 

No  sane  person  can  believe  that  any  bureaucrat  can  direct 
the  rendering  of  medical  care  without  actual  suicidal  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  service  that  is 
provided.  It  is  the  ultimate  in  absurdities.  The  people  should 
be  told  the  facts.  Editors  should  tell  them-^oAn  M.  Pratt  for 
the  National  Physicians  Committee. 
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Diathermic 
Dryer  Speeds 
Print  Output 

Bt  Jack  Pries 

At  the  Boston  Globe  recently 
we  saw  a  print  dryer  that  does 
its  job  in  less  than  a  minute. 
The  machine  operated  on  a 
principle  other  than  that  of  most 
standard  dryers.  In  order  to 
obtain  details  about  this  device 
we  talked  to  George  M.  Clark 
of  the  American  Publishers  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  who  de¬ 
signed  it. 

The  Globe,  he  said,,  wanted  a 
dryer  that  would  save  time.  Mr. 
Clark  was  called  in  to  help  in 
perfecting  a  new  idea  and  the 
present  dryer  was  developed  but 
it  is  not  the  final  result.  The 
dryer  is  a  lean-to  type  with  a 
capacity  of  six  8x10  prints  ferro- 
typed  at  one  time.  It  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Clark  took  the  machine 
apart  and  rebuilt  it  according  to 
his  modern  system.  Instead  of 
employing  the  standard  electric 
heating  elements  he  installed  a 
number  of  high  frequency  ele¬ 
ments  which  distribute  the  heat 
more  evenly  and  operate  at  a 
greatly  reduced  cost.  The  stand¬ 
ard  chromium  plate  was  used. 

The  device  in  its  present  form 
will  dry  prints  in  less  than  30 
seconds  and  can  be  tuned  up  to 
a  greater  speed  if  desired.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  only  a  forerunner  of 
what  may  be  expected  when 
materials  are  again  available. 

Automatic  Shut-Olf 

According  to  Mr.  Clark,  the 
entire  principle  of  print-drying 
will  be  changed  after  the  war. 
Results  of  his  experiments  show, 
he  said,  that  the  two  practical 
systems  will  be  infra-red  and 
diathermic  operations.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  diaUiermy,  he  ^lieves, 
may  be  applied  effectively  at  a 
fraction  of  present  operational 
costs.  This  type  machine  will  be 
built  so  that  it  operates  only 
while  the  print  contains  some 
moisture.  As  soon  as  the  print 
is  dry  the  current  is  automat¬ 
ically  shut  off.  The  drying  time 
will  be  less  than  15  seconds. 
This  type  machine  may  be  con¬ 
structed  to  handle  a  large  or 
small  volume  of  prints. 

The  large-size  machine  may 
be  built  with  an  automatic 
feeder  which  will  squeegee  the 
prints  as  they  are  placed  on  the 
chromium-plated  drum.  To  facil¬ 
itate  handling,  timing  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  drum  will 
permit  a  steady  flow  of  dried 
prints  in  any  desired  time  with¬ 
in  the  15-  or  20-second  bracket. 
The  same  machine  may  also  be 
constructed  to  operate  by  the 
infra-red  principle. 

Because  of  the  cost  of  current, 
Mr.  Clark  suggests  the  diather¬ 
mic  type  be  employed,  but  he 
considers  both  systems  safe. 

War  restrictions  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  build  any 
new  machines  at  present,  but 
Mr.  Clark  declares  that  when 
the  time  permits  he  will  have 
some  print-drying  machines  to 
meet  the  needs  of  newspaper 


photo  plants.  He  said  he  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  also  with  a  dia¬ 
thermic  negative  dryer  which 
when  perfected  will  be  another 
useful  piece  of  equipment  for 
newspaper  photographers. 

Boston's  Photo  Plants 

WE  VISITED  the  photograph 

plants  of  four  dailies  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  we  saw  some  worth¬ 
while  developments. 

The  Boston  Globe’s  plant  is 
unique  because  of  the  large  staff 
operating  in  a  comparatively 
small  space.  The  staff  numbers 
13  cameramen,  six  of  whom  are 
now  in  the  armed  forces.  The 
vacancies  were  filled  with  spare 
photographers. 

The  Globe’s  outfit  is  on  a  bal¬ 
cony  above  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment.  There  are  five  devel¬ 
oping  rooms  in  a  row  with  doors 
leading  onto  the  runway  of  the 
balcony.  Each  negative  room, 
about  5x5  feet  in  size,  is 
equipped  with  a  small  water 
tank  with  a  working  bench  on 
the  side  and  a  locker  beneath  it 
and  another  on  the  wall  above 
it.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
is  controlled  by  thermostats. 

One  printing  room,  which  is 
used  by  the  entire  staff,  is 
equipped  with  two  5x7  East¬ 
man  Autofocus  enlargers  and 
one  old  style  horizontal  lamp 
fitted  with  Cooper-Hewitt  light. 
The  room  is  about  15  x  15. 

Although  there  are  two  inside 
men,  the  staff  develops  and 
prints  its  own  negatives,  except 
when  not  possible  because  of 
being  reassigned  too  quickly  or 
when  the  films  are  sent  in  for 
processing. 

The  staff  is  headed  by  John  F. 
Maguire,  who  is  also  in  charge 
of  the  entire  art  and  engraving 
plant.  Mr.  Maguire  was  at  one 
time  an  engraver  and  a  pho¬ 
tographer.  He  has  been  with  the 
paper  since  1897  and  has  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  problems.  He  recalls 
the  days  when  he  covered  as¬ 
signments  with  an  8  X  10  view 
camera  and  has  kept  apace  of 
modem  developments. 

The  paper  supplies  the  pho¬ 
tographers  with  all  necessary 
equipment.  Special  outfits  avail¬ 
able  for  sports  consist  of  two 
Big  Bertha  cameras  fitted  with 
28,  20  and  16-inch  lenses.  A 
magic-eye  camera  is  kept  in 
readiness  for  special  assign¬ 
ments.  Each  man  who  uses  his 
own  car  is  allowed  8  cents  per 
mile.  Materials  are  not  rationed 
to  the  photographers  but  they 
are  cautioned  about  waste.  They 
are  permitted  to  make  as  many 
pictures  as  they  deem  necessary 
for  proper  coverage  of  an  as¬ 
signment.  All  men  use  the  4  x 
5  Speed  Graphic  and  negatives 
are  blown  up  to  7  x  9. 

The  Globe’s  staff,  many  of 
them  veterans  of  long  service, 
are  James  Callahan,  Charles  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Edmund  E.  Bond,  Lew 
Haskell,  Paul  J.  Maguire,  son 
of  the  chief;  Louis  Russ,  Just 
back  from  military  service; 
Thomas  F.  O’Connor,  John  Shea- 
han,  Ed.  F.  Carr,  also  a  war  vet¬ 
eran;  Lt.  Col.  Hugh  E.  O’Don¬ 
nell,  in  service;  Edison  Farrand, 
in  service;  Harry  Hollbrook, 
Paul  Cornell,  Charles  Dixon,  in 
the  Coast  Guard;  William  1^- 
ber^  John  Landers  and  Arthur 
Grimn. 


Memorial  Pictures 

CLEVELAND.  APR.  25  — A 
few  hours  after  President 
Roosevelt  died,  the  Cleveland 
Press  had  sepia-toned  pictures 
printed  for  free  distribution. 
Ten  thousand  pictures  were 
eagerly  taken  by  crowds  who 
came  to  the  newspaper  service 
desk. 

Almost  a  week  later,  the 
Press  did  the  some  thing  in 
the  case  of  Ernie  Pyle's  death. 
Again  thousands  rtished  the 
service  desk  for  pictures. 

Cartoon  Inspires  Gilt 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  25 — 
Bruce  Russell’s  cartoon  tribute 
to  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  a  sketch  of 
the  globe  girdled  by  a  mourning 
wreath,  brought  a  contribution 
of  $1,000  to  the  Warm  Springs 
Foundation  from  an  admirer  of 
both  the  late  President  and  Rus¬ 
sell. 

e 

'Ne’tvspoper  Night'  on 
First  Paper's  Birthday 

Richmond,  Va.,  Apr.  24 — 
Newspaper  Night  was  celebrat¬ 
ed  here  tonight  at  the  USO 
Club,  in  commemoration  of  the 
founding  of  the  first  American 
newspaper,  the  Boston  News 
Letter,  April  24,  1704. 

’The  program  included  distri¬ 
bution  of  home  town  newspaper 
to  visiting  service  men  and  se¬ 
lection  of  USO  pin-up  girl. 

A  technicolor  movie,  “Tomor¬ 
row’s  History,”  was  shown 
through  the  courtesy  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  Inc. 

■ 

Collects  Damages 

Elvet  V.  Smith,  New  York 
Journal  -  American  cameraman 
who  recently  had  his  camera 
smashed  (E&P,  Mar.  31,  p.67) 
by  three  persons  he  was  trying 
to  photograph  in  a  New  York 
court,  has  withdrawn  an  as¬ 
sault  charge  on  receipt  of  $175 
damages. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

MAJOR  AIRLINE  n««dt  Dis¬ 
play  Manager  with  ability  to 
taka  news  and  industrial  arts 
pictures  and  to  manage  our 
modern  photo  laboratory. 
Some  supervisory  experience 
desirable.  State  qualifications, 
work  earnings  record,  salary 
expected,  draft  status,  etc. 
Enclose  photo.  Box  906,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Ex-Newsmen  Bolster 
Bomber  Outfit 

Fifth  Air  Force,  PhillBoliii 
Islands,  April  23 — The  Fo^ 
Estate  is  well  represented  tt 
headquarters  of  the  Fifth  Air 
Force  Bomber  Comma^, 
former  newspaper  men  rangini 
from  commanding  geneiilto 
corporal  on  the  roster. 

Sgt.  Ted  Norelius,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chisago  Cotuity 
Press,  Lindstrom,  Minn.,  is  a  vtt- 
eran  of  33  months  overseas.  In 
addition  to  putting  out  his  week¬ 
ly,  Norelius  formerly  hanHif,) 
an  Associated  Press  district  near 
Lindstrom  and  wrote  speciifi  a^ 
tides  for  the  St.  Paul  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch. 

S/Sgt.  Herbert  O’Keef  wai 
city  editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer  for  two 
years  prior  to  his  enlistment  in 
December,  1942. 

Sgt.  Chet  Redfern  was  for 
three  years  a  police  reporter  on 
the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Joamai 
and  S/Sgt.  Ray  Kierce  was  an 
advertising  man  on  the  same 
paper.  Cpl.  Bill  Levy,  who  pho¬ 
tographed  several  Philippine 
landings  for  the  Signal  Corps 
before  joining  Fifth  Air  Force, 
was  a  New  York  Daily  Stm 
cameraman  in  civilian  life. 

To  make  the  picture  complete. 
Brig.  Gen.  J.  V.  Crabb,  com¬ 
manding  general,  has  three  years 
of  newspaper  experience  in  his 
past.  He  was  employed  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  until  he  joined  the  Army 
Air  Forces  in  1930. 

■ 

Rosenthal  Autograph 

Philadelphia,  Apr.  24— Joe 
Rosenthal,  Associated  Press  pho¬ 
tographer,  has  presented  an  au¬ 
tographed  copy  of  his  famoui 
Iwo  Jima  picture  to  the  Pen 
and  Pencil  Club  of  Philadeljdiia 
newspaper  men. 


Publishers  Attentioil 

Have  you  been  looking  for  a 
recognized  organization  to 
furnish  monthly  linage  re¬ 
ports  ...  at  moderate  prices? 
We  have  been  in  the  linage 
service  business  for  12  yean 
(Classified)  and  are  now 
serving  a  number  of  publish¬ 
ers  with  a  Display  report... 
supplying  a  complete  sum¬ 
mary  of  Local  and  National 
advertising,  broken  down  by 
individual  accounts  and  sum¬ 
marized  by  over  50  classifica¬ 
tions. 

Write  for  sample  reports  and 
rates. 

ADVERTISING  LINAGf 
SERVICE 
230  W.  41tt  Street 
New  York  It.  N.  Y. 
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OfflcUl  U.  S.  Army  SlKiol  Corps  Pboiotrtpta,  GKAFLEX-aMde 


Robot  Bomb 


Here  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  of  the  war.  A  Nazi 
robot  bomb  crashed  into  a  town  in  southern  England.  A  man 
and  a  camera  somehow  worked  together  to  snap  the  blast  at  the 
one  precise  picture-taking  moment.  They  even  caught  the  blaze 
of  the  explosion  through  the  shattered  window. 


We  don’t  have  the  photographer’s  name.  Tn  peacetime  he 
probably  was  a  news  photographer,  had  a  studio,  or  was  just  a 
plain  camera  “fan.”  We  only  know  that  he  wears  the  Signal 
Corps  insignia  .  .  .  that  he  uses  a  Siieetl-Graphic  to  record  the 
war’s  great  moments. 


gets  greet  pictures! 

VISIT  CRAFLEX  INFORMATION  CENTERS  for  all  GRAFLEX  utert,  at  SO  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  and  3045  Wishire  Buolevard, 
Angelei  5,  Cal.  When  in  New  York  be  sure  to  see  the  GRAFLEX  exhibit.  "Photography  at  JVar"  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  Radio  City. 

■  DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  28,  1945 


Caught  In  The  Act! 
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CIRCULATION 

Jae  Sees  Many 
Changes  Ahead 
After  V-E  Day 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Having  recently  experienced 
the  full  impact  of  “big  news’’  on 
newspaper  circulations  in  the 
sudden  death  of 
President  Roose¬ 
velt,  circulation 
managers  are  on 
pins  and  needles, 
waiting  for  the 
flash  or  procla¬ 
mation  signaling 
V-E-Day. 

Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  sig- 
niflcant  factors 
which  came  out 
of  the  Roosevelt 
story,  from  the 
standpoint 
of  circulation  managers,  was 
that  as  soon  as  people  heard 
by  word  of  mouth  or  over  the 
radio  that  the  President  was 
dead,  they  called  the  news¬ 
papers  to  ask  “if  it  was  true” 
and  waited  anxiously  for  the 
flrst  extras. 

Circulations  zoomed  upward 
as  the  public  avidly  iMught 
newspapers  to  read  complete 
details  of  the  President’s  death 
and  the  taking  over  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  by  President  Tru¬ 
man.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
“sock”  left  in  newspapers. 

Jae  Looks  Ahead 

Looking  ahead  to  the  "new 
scheme  of  things  to  come,” 
James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  president  of  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  offered  New  York 
State  circulators  some  cogent 
advice. 

He  warned  them  to  be  on 
their  toes  in  matters  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  customer  relations  and 
promotional  effort.  He  advised 
circulators  to  begin  at  once  to 
return  to  their  former  setup 
on  carrier-salesmen  and  recruit 
the  right  type  of  boy  for  this 
important  phase  of  newspaper 
distribution.  He  said  in  part: 

“Customer  contact  will  play 
a  major  part  in  the  future  of 
this  business  of  ours  and  the 
wise  circulation  manager  is  go¬ 
ing  to  know  in  advance  what 
his  readers  want;  he’s  going  to 
anticipate  their  whims  and 
wishes,  in  whatever  way  or 
ways  he  has  to  do  so.  He’s 
going  to  see  that  they  get 
SERVICE  —  good  service — their 
full  money’s  worth  for  the  price 
they  will  continue  to  pay  for  his 
newspaper,  and  that  leads,  natur¬ 
ally,  to  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  present  prices — increas¬ 
ing  -them  where  they  are  too 
low — and  justifying  them  by  a 
most  intensive  customer-contact 
program  through  intelligently 
trained  office  personnel.  .  .  . 

“In  line  with  close  customer- 
contact  must  be  a  renewal  of 
promotional  effort.  Every  circu¬ 
lation  manager  who  may  have 
gotten  out  of  the  habit  is  going 
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to  have  to  get  promotion-minded 
again.  On  the  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  dailies,  he’s  going  to  have 
to  do  his  own  job  of  so-called 
office  advertising,  etc.  On  the 
larger  papers,  the  circulation 
manager  is  going  to  have  to 
have  a  capable  promotion  man 
or  woman  or  both  to  work  close¬ 
ly  with  him  and  his  newspaper’s 
promotion  department.  ’Iliere 
will  continue  to  be,  as  there 
always  has  been,  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  general  news¬ 
paper  promotion  and  strictly  cir¬ 
culation  department  promotion. 

“How  much  thought  have  you 
given  to  the  ‘Great  Exodus’  of 
current  reader-customers  —  and 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it  when  it  starts  in  your  town? 
It's  going  to  happen  in  every 
sizable  community — but  the  big 
towns  and  metropolitan  cities 
will  have  It  to  cope  with  in  the 
greatest  degree. 

“Literally  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  present-day  newspaper 
readers  are  going  to  move  out 
when  war  plant  jobs  make  it 
no  longer  necessary  for  them  to 
live  as  they  now  do.  .  .  . 

“These  folks  are  customers 
now;  they  have  formed  the  habit 
of  reading  our  newspapers;  let’s 
follow  them  and  see  that  they 
don’t  get  out  of  the  habit.  It 
may  mean  changes  in  your  su¬ 
burban  and  all  other  set-up. 
You  may  need  to  resort  to  motor 
route  service  again  in  some 
spots.  If  you  do,  be  sure  these 
routes  will  carry  the  expense 
and.  if  necessary,  charge  for  the 
additional  delivery  cost.  Read¬ 
ers  will  pay  it  if  they  get  value 
received  in  service. 

“What  about  a  saturation 
point?  Need  we  fear  reaching 
the  time  when  every  possible 
reader-customer  will  be  ‘In  the 
bag’  and  circulation  men  will 
have  arrived  at  that  Utopian 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things 
where  they  can  just  rest  on 
their  oars  Indefinitely?  . . .  Maybe 
some  of  you  can  visualize  such 
situations  and  there  may  be  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  to  make 
the  rest  of  us  envious,  but  such  is 
not  the  future  as  I  see  the  future. 
There  will  always  be  a  need 
to  do  a  selling  job. .  . . 

“Never  has  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  occupied  a  more  im¬ 
portant  position  in  the  scheme 
of  things  as  it  will  in  the  future 
in  the  eyes  of  the  publisher,  edi¬ 
tor.  business  manager  and  all 
other  departments  of  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper.  It  must  and 
will  continue  to  bring  in,  from 
now  on.  its  full  share  of  the 
income  and  operate  well  in  line 
and  even  below  all  other  de¬ 
partments  from  an  expense 
comparison  standpoint. 

New  Advertising  Method? 
POSSIBILITY  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  automatic  feeder 
for  addressing  of  newspapers  on 
the  margin  by  Addressograph 
and  Spe^aumat  machines  was 
brought  to  light  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  New  York  cir¬ 
culators  by  Cyrus  H.  Favor, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press. 

Favor  told  the  group  the  Ad¬ 
dressograph  company  had  aban¬ 
doned  earlier  plans  of  this  sort 
on  the  assumption  there  was 


not  an  adequate  market  for  such 
equipment.  He  explained  that 
present  equipment  was  designed 
for  printing  tapes  which  still 
had  to  go  through  a  mailing 
machine. 

Discussion  brought  out  that 
many  papers  are  now  hand¬ 
feeding  their  machines  for  mar¬ 
gin  impressions,  but  this  still 
is  an  operation  requiring  con¬ 
siderable  skill  and  practice. 
Favor  said  the  manufacturers 
of  the  machine  already  make  a 
sheet  feeding  device,  selling  for 
under  $500,  and  speculated  on 
the  possibilities  of  something  of 
this  sort  built  for  heavier  duty 
that  might  not  run  into  such 
money  as  the  present  custom- 
built  feeders  used  by  magazines. 

Carrier  Notes 

’THE  San  Francisco  News  has 

“alerted”  its  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  circulation  value  of 
the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
Explaining  that  “big  news” 
means  big  profits  to  them,  the 
“San  Francisco  News  Junior” 
urged  carriers  -to  be  alert  to 
the  circulation  potentials  of  the 
conference.  .  .  .  From  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  comes  a  copy 
of  “Building  Better  Manhood  . .  . 
Beginning  in  Boyhood.”  Through 
text  and  pictures,  this  excellent 
book  is  designed  to  acquaint 
schools,  juvenile  authorities, 
parents  and  the  public  with  the 
wholesome,  profitable  and  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  of  news¬ 
paper  carrier  work  for  teen- 
aged  boys. 

Weasels  Pay  Off 

MORE  than  2,500  carrier  boys 

were  guests  of  the  Detroit 
Times  at  a  special  showing  of 
the  motion  picture  version  of 
the  prize  play,  “Tomorrow  the 
World,”  April  21.  ’The  showing 
was  held  in  appreciation  of 
work  of  the  carriers  in  selling 
War  Stamps  and  Bonds  with 
which  to  purchase  Water 
Weasels. 

Postpones  Meeting 

Chicago,  April  25 — ’The  1945 
meeting  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
scheduled  for  Columbus,  O.,  in 
June,  has  been  postponed,  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  officers 
and  directors,  in  keeping  with 
the  ODT  order  restricting  war¬ 
time  travel.  It  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  meeting  has  not 
been  cancelled,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  postponed  until  such  time 
as  conditions  will  permit  hold¬ 
ing  it,”  explained  President 
James  F.  Jae. 

■ 

Restricted  ABC 
Meeting  in  October 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  in  New  York,  April  20,  it 
was  voted  that  a  corporate 
meeting  be  held  at  the  bureau’s 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  Oct.  19. 
The  only  business  scheduled 
will  be  the  election  of  directors. 

The  board  also  voted  that  a 
moratorium  be  declared  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  period  on 
changing  of  already  established 
city  and  retail  trading  zones. 

EDITOR  & 


Zimmerman 
Makes  Case 
For  Distribution 

Making  out  a  case  for  dit- 
tribution,  the  factor  in  our 
economy  so  often  criticized  u 
being  excessively  and  unnece^ 
sarily  expensive,  P.  B.  Zim^r. 
man,  vice-president  and  genertl 
sales  manager  of  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  Airtemp  Division,  told  the 
Sales  Executives  Club  of  New 
York  this  week  that  of  three 
existing  factors,  production,  con¬ 
sumption  and  distribution,  the 
latter  is  the  most  creative. 

Advertising,  especially  selling 
and  over-the-counter  sales,  he 
said,  form  a  triple-span  bridle 
from  production  to  consumption 
and  they  are  vital,  because,  un¬ 
less  desires  are  developed,  pro¬ 
duction  is  of  no  use. 

With  both  his  own  air-condi¬ 
tioning  industry  and  others 
for  examples,  Mr.  Zimmerman 
showed  how  important  it  is  for 
industries  to  have  a  common 
theme,  if  individual  products 
are  to  be  brought  out  of  intro¬ 
ductory  stages  into  acceptance 
and  finally  demand  periods.  In 
his  case  the  industry  is  sellini 
not  air-conditioning  units  but 
controlled  indoor  clinuite  and 
using  that  theme  it  has  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  acceptance  point 
where  10%  of  American  homes 
now  have  automatic  heatint 
The  salesmen  also  have  i 
simple,  understandable  story  to 
tell  and  the  industry  has  a 
training  program  ready,  so-  that 
by  post-war,  it  will  be  enqiloy- 
ing  100,000  new  salesmen 

On  reaching  that  point,  about 
10  years  from  now,  it  will  be 
ready  to  broaden  its  distribu¬ 
tion  base  and  then  there  will 
be  fewer  salesmen  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  advertisin|. 

He  does  not  believe  in  lower 
ing  the  cost  of  a  product  by 
cutting  out  or  down  distribution 
activities  in  order  to  attract  pur 
chasers.  This,  the  speaker  m* 
phasized,  tends  to  cheapen  the 
product  and  lower  rather  than 
raise  the  standard-of-living. 

■ 

Riskin  Resigns 

Robert  Riskin,  chief  of  the 
motion  picture  bureau  in  the 
owl’s  overseas  branch,  has  re¬ 
signed,  as  of  May  1.  Louis  Lober, 
his  assistant,  becomes  actinf 
chief. 
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Phila.  Inquirer  uamfC  i 
Supports  Record 
In  Carrier  Case  RV  N^TI 

Philadelphia,  April  24 — In  the 
lo-called  “good  neighbor”  spirit, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
asked  in  Common  Pleas  Court  .  . 

and  obtained  official  permission  *t  imposs 
to  join  with  the  Philadelphia  TOPEKA  ma 
Rteord  as  a  party  plaintiff  in  the  KANSAS  nro' 
injunction  proceedings  insti-  pro. 

tuted  a  few  days  ago  by  the  agricultural  an 
Record  to  restrain  pickets  who  belong  togethi 
are  said  to  be  members  of  Phila-  °  ° 

delphia  News  Carriers  Union 

504,  affiliated  with  the  AFL  One  of  the  ' 

(E.  &  P.,  K  ♦  picture 

Former  City  Solicitor  Robert  ,  F 
HeCay  Green,  now  assistant  estaDlisnments 

general  manager  of  the  Inquir-  sions  to  lovelt 

er.  appeared  to  present  the  case  modern  as  To 
of  his  newspaper,  relating  the  "  f. 

basis  of  argument  on  which  the  ^lly.  Adjacen 
Inquirer  sought  to  join  hands  prideful,  busy 
with  its  morning  contemporary  .  ■  |>  A 
located  almost  directly  across  euy-t^ 

the  street.  He  said  that  the  is-  saic  of  equall' 
sues  at  stake  “involve  a  basic  40  753  active  i 
principle,  the  decision  on  which  j  »  cl 

would  be  important  to  the  In-  hand.  In  hr 
quirer  as  well  as  the  Record.”  farmers  are  pi 
ms  “basic  principle.”  it  de-  $4,500,000  on 
velops,  revolves  about  the  point  ^  ’  ’ 

of  whether  the  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  are  employes  of  the  news¬ 
papers  whose  products  they  dis¬ 
tribute,  or  whether  they  are 
independent  merchants. 

Supplemental  Carriers 
Alleged  shortage  of  manpow¬ 
er  having  limits  the  carriers’ 
ability  to  handle  adequately  the 
entire  trade,  the  Record  got 
newspaper  boys  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  deliveries,  rather  than  lose 
subscribers.  In  turn  the  carriers 
asked  a  conference  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Record  manage-  / 

ment  to  present  grievances.  The  / 

suggestion  was  declined  on  the  X 

ground  the  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  before  it  the  matter 
of  these  distributors’  status. 

Whereupon  picket  lines  formed 
at  the  Record  establishment. 

Judge  Vincent  A.  Carroll,  be-  x 

fore  whom  proceedings  in  re- 
straint  were  instituted  by  coun- 

sel  for  the  Record,  has  yet  to  _ 

determine  the  matter  of  juris-  / 

diction,  it  being  the  contention  / 

of  counsel  for  the  carriers  that  1 

the  matter  is  one  for  the  federal  k 

courts,  rather  than  state  or  local  A 

county  courts.  An  opinion  is 

expected  within  the  next  week. 

Gilbert  J.  Kraus,  vice-presi- 
dent  and  general  counsel,  said 
he  welcomed  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  Inquirer.  He 
made  plain  that  there  is  no 
issue  involved  concerning  union 
OT  non-union  labor.  The  Rec¬ 
ord  is  willing  always  to  sit  down 
with  union  employes  at  collec- 
ttve  bargaining  tables,  he  said.  — — — 

Meanwhile,  the  Inquirer  has 
filed  briefs  as  requested  by  the  T/«a  1 

court  and  will  be  co-party  to  *  * 

the  proceedings. 

■ 

Essayists  Rewarded 

BmcHAMTON.  N.  Y..  April  25— 

More  than  1,500  entries  were  re-  II 
wved  by  the  Binghamton  Press  xl  tI 
In  its  first  annual  Bill  of  Rights  \  I  hP 
2»ay  contest  conducted  among  \  s  iiv 

jWents  in  senior  and  junior  \ _ 

high  schools  in  the  area.  The  ^■■Si 

■oven  winners  received  $25  each. 

■  DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  28,  IMS 


HOMES  OF  THE  TYPE  EAGERLY  SOUGHT 
BY  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 


It  is  impossible  to  weigh  tbe  value  of  tbis  rich 
TOPEKA  market  without  interlocking  it  with 
KANSAS  prosperity  and  TOP  performance  in  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  achievement.  All  three 
belong  together. 

One  of  the  vital  assets  is  HOME  stability.  And 
do  not  picture  these  homes  as  always  remote  rural 
establishments:  they  range  from  fine  Topeka  man¬ 
sions  to  lovely,  widespread  farm  communities,  as 
modern  as  Tomorrow,  self-sufficient  economic¬ 
ally.  Adjacent  to  Topeka’s  huge  area  are  21 
prideful,  busy  counties,  looking  to  Topeka  ^ 
as  their  Buy-Center,  and  they  are  a  fine  mo- 
saic  of  equally  prosperous  homes.  Over 
40,753  active  farms  here.  Plenty  of  cash 
on  hand.  In  Shawnee  County  alone,  the  ^ 

farmers  are  planning  to  spend  about  ^ 
$4,500,000  on  needed  equipment,  etc. 


& 


& 

Yes,  an< 

Topeka 


Yes,  and  Topeka  is  "Gilt-Edged”  with  long-range  investors.  A  $10,500,000 
Topeka  Goodyear  plant:  There  are  MANY  others,  newcomers,  confident.  To¬ 
peka’s  retail  sales  have  leaped  from  $31,633,000  in  1940  to  $60,717,000  in  1943. 
Here’s  an  advertising-thought  to  keep  persistently  in  mind — Every  enterprise  in 
Topeka  is  operating  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  there  is  not  a  single  industry  or 
business  which  faces  any  problem  of  reconversion. 

Two  great,  fine,  popular  newspapers  serve  the  entire  market,  offering  a  total 
coverage  of  127%. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  ■  The  Topeka  State  Journal 


(AAorning  ond  Sunday) 


(Evening) 


Published  in  the  Capital  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Represenfed  By  The  Capper  Publications,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  —  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  BUSINESS 

Sell  ‘Stay  at  Home 
VacationsThisSummer 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlmon 

FOR  MORE  than  a  year,  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  running  copy 
urging  civilians  to  travel  only 
when  necessary.  The  seasoned 
traveler  knows  all  about  the 
crowded  day  coaches,  the  lack  of 
Pullman  facilities  and  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  bus  lines.  Yet,  our 
rail  and  bus  terminals  are 
jammed  24  hours  a  day. 

Selling  Americans  the  idea  of 
spending  their  vacations  at  or 
near  home  is  a  real  job  that  only 
a  newspaper  and  its  local  adver¬ 
tisers  can  solve.  In  addition  to 
the  lack  of  train  and  bus  accom¬ 
modations,  we  have  other  handi¬ 
caps.  Most  car-owners  operating 
on  “A,”  “B”  or  "C”  cards  are 
cooperating  with  their  neighbors 
in  a  car  pool.  A  daily  round  trip 
of  15  miles  to  a  factory  makes  a 
“C"  card  look  sick.  Local  bus 
and  street  car  lines  are  crowded 
most  of  the  time.  The  net  of 
the  situation  is  that  vacationers 
will  have  to  confine  their  week 
or  two-week  layoffs  to  very 
small  territories. 

4  Ad  Compaigiui 

Vacations  are  supposed  to  give 
us  new  pep,  clear  minds,  better 
appetites  and  retiurn  us  to  our 
work  refreshed.  One  way  to 
achieve  these  goals  is  for  the 
vacationer  to  learn  a  new  sport 
or  improve  on  one  he  has  been 
enjoying  for  years. 

In  spite  of  the  lumber  and 
manpower  shortages,  bowling  al¬ 
leys  are  running  full  blast.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  men  and  women  play 
with  friends  or  enter  club  or 
plant  tournaments.  Like  golf, 
skating  or  riding,  bowling  is  a 
game  of  skill  and  requires  in¬ 
struction  and  practice. 

Select  a  first-class  bowling 
alley  and  lay  out  a  complete 
summer  campaign.  Headlines 
like  this  should  be  used:  “Spend 
vacation  learning  bowling”;  “Im¬ 
prove  your  bowling  this  vaca¬ 
tion  at  our  alleys";  “Enjoy  vaca¬ 
tion  improving  your  bowling 
game.” 

Two  benefits  will  follow  run¬ 
ning  three  ads  a  week:  First, 
immediate  business;  second,  the 
alley  will  have  more  fans  play¬ 
ing  more  often  next  fall  and 
winter. 

We  know  all  about  the  short¬ 
age  of  leisure  or  sports  wear; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  shortage, 
many  items  can  be  had  in  rea¬ 
sonable  assortments.  Sell  your 
local  clothing  store  or  sports 
shop  the  idea  of  running  three 
ads  a  week,  with  headlines  fea¬ 
turing  comfort,  pleasure,  style 
and  the  satisfaction  from  wear¬ 
ing  sports  wear  all  during  vaca¬ 
tion. 

A  third  campaign  can  be  built 
around  games.  Has  anyone  ever 
told  you  about  what’s  going  on 
in  the  bridge  world?  Hundreds 
of  dailies  and  many  weekly 
papers  run  bridge  columns  in 


every  issue.  Even  in  the  smaller 
towns  may  be  found  capable 
teachers  who  run  duplicate 
games  and  games  for  beginners, 
and  who  give  private  or  class 
instruction. 

Sell  a  local  book  store  that 
has  bridge  books  in  stock  and 
books  about  other  games,  the 
idea  of  running  three  ads  a  week 
on  the  theme  “Improve  your  fa¬ 
vorite  game  during  vacation 
days.” 

Home  Repairs 

Small  ads  can  be  sold  to  bridge 
teachers,  golf  professionals  and 
tennis  professionals. 

Playing  cards,  scoring  books, 
bridge  tables  and  even  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  friendly  game  of 
America’s  favorite,  poker,  may 
be  advertised. 

Sometimes  a  change  in  work 
brings  a  lot  of  satisfaction  and 
pleasure.  Select  a  good  hard- 
w'are  store,  wall  paper  and  paint 
store  and  sell  them  the  idea  of 
advertising  “Repair  and  remodel 
your  home  during  vacation 
days.” 

As  stated  here  in  a  recent  col¬ 
umn  on  public  relations  copy,  re¬ 
pair  men  are  scarce  these  days. 
So,  also,  are  trained,  experienced 
painters  and  carpenters.  Most 
men  can  pick  up  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  doing  repair  work  very 
easily.  So,  why  not  spend  the 
vacation  just  puttering  around 
the  house  during  the  daylight 
hours,  then  enjoy  a  few  eve¬ 
nings  a  week  bowling  or  play¬ 
ing  a  good  stiff  game  of  bridge 
or  a  friendly  game  of  gin  rummy, 
hearts,  pinochle  or  poker. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not, 
most  of  us  will  spend  our  vaca¬ 
tions  this  year  at.  or  very  near, 
home.  Many  different  kinds  of 
stores  can  run  vacation  copy. 
’The  time  to  get  this  business  is 
now. 

(No.  132  in  a  aeries) 

■ 

Dad  to  GI  Joe  Bond 
Idea  Stirs  Response 

Chicago,  Apr.  24 — ^In  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “From  Dad  to 
GI  Joe,”  the  Chicago  Tribune 
suggested  that  men  with  sons 
in  service  might  want  to  show 
their  pride  in  and  appreciation 
of  their  sons  by  buying  War 
Bonds  in  their  name.  ’The  idea 
stirred  quick  response  from 
fathers  who  called  to  say  they 
are  adopting  the  plan. 

’The  ’Treasury  Department 
welcomed  the  idea.  “The  sug¬ 
gestion  was  splendid.”  said  Law¬ 
rence  F.  Stem,  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  and  Cook  County  War 
Finance  Committee,  in  a  letter 
to  Col.  R(»bert  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher.  “It  was 
so  good  in  fact  that  we  hope  it 
will  become  an  important  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  forthcoming 
Seventh  War  Loan  drive.” 


Detroit  Adciafter  Is 
Of  and  for  the  Field 

With  the  release  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  annual  roster  number  of 
the  Adcrafter  the  Adcraft  Club 
of  Detroit  sets  a  series  of  rec¬ 
ords  for  itself.  The  246-page 
book,  much  of  which  is  printed 
in  color,  contains  insertions 
from  over  220  advertisers,  all 
identified  with  the  profession, 
and  approximately  172  pages  of 
advertising  while  130  advertisers 
took  a  full-page  or  more  each. 

A  breakdown  shows  repre¬ 
sentation  of  44  newspapers,  40 
magazines,  39  graphic  arts  or¬ 
ganizations,  27  manufacturers, 
16  retail  firms,  ten  advertising 
agencies,  nine  out-door  outlets, 
seven  radio  stations  and  numer¬ 
ous  miscellaneous  classifications. 
In  the  editorial  section  of  the 
book  is  an  “editorial”  which  de¬ 
tails  these  facts  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Our  Ads  Make  Good  Read¬ 
ing,  Too.” 

’I^e  book’s  colorful  cover  is 
symbolic  of  the  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganization,  showing  a  newspaper 
peddler  in  his  stall  surrounded 
by  newspapers  and  magazines 
while  on  buildings,  silhouetted 
against  the  evening  sky  above, 
are  a  billboard  and  the  tower  of 
a  radio  station.  Submitted  by 
Rohe  Reidenbach,  the  drawing 
was  selected  from  among  six. 

Within  the  book  all  editorial 
material  concerns  the  activities 
and  interests  of  the  club  and 
everything,  including  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  stories,  taking  of  pictures 
and  selling  of  advertising,  was 
accomplished  voluntarily  by  club 
members.  Its  editor  is  the  club’s 
second  vice-president,  Robert 
Copeland,  Detroit  manager  of 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc. 


War-Theme  Promotions 
Eligible  for  Contest 

’The  Martin  Cantine  Co., 
Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  paper  concern 
is  sponsoring  this  year  for  the 
second  time  a  National  War- 
Theme  Awards  Contest  “to  give 
public  recognition  to  those  com¬ 
panies  who  through  printed 
matter  are  showing  outstanding 
skill  in  promoting  war-theme 
campaigns.” 

Under  the  rules  any  organiza¬ 
tion  may  submit  any  piece  of 
printed  matter  which  has  been 
prepared  since  Pearl  Harbor,  re¬ 
gardless  of  classification,  as  long 
as  some  part  of  it  is  devoted 
to  support  of  a  war  campaign 
All  entries  must  be  made  befor> 
June  15.  ’The  awards  will  b( 
announced  early  in  July. 

Judges  include  four  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  printing,  editoria' 
and  art  trades  who  served  a.* 
judges  for  Martin  Cantine  pre¬ 
war  contests  and  also  three  nev 
judges,  including  Irwin  Robin¬ 
son,  information  director  of  the 
War  Advertising  Council. 

■ 

Muzsloy  Honored 

Cleveland,  Apr.  25  —  Hun¬ 
garians  of  this  city  gathered 
recently  for  a  testimonial  dinner 
to  Joseph  Muzslay,  city  editor 
of  the  Szabadtag,  Hungarian 
language  daily.  During  his  40 
years  of  service  he  has  written 
four  coliunns  of  copy  every  day. 


Newspaper  Ad 
Pull  'Amazing/ 
Says  Media  Man 

Many  national  advertiser] 
have  still  to  learn  what  "tm^ 
amazing”  results  newspapen 
can  produce,  T.  N.  Tveter,  n^^ 
kets  and  media  director  of  £^ 
win,  Wasey  &  Co.  and  chairnun 
of  the  executive  board.  Media 
Men’s  Association  of  New  York, 
told  the  April  luncheon  meet- 
iing  of  the  New  York  Promo¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  Tues¬ 
day. 

Newspapers,  he  said,  sin|ly 
and  alone  have  built  the  greatest 
business  in  the  world — retailinj 
— but  in  his  opinion  few  news¬ 
papers  have  capitalized  on  their 
retail  success  story. 

Speaking  as  one  of  a  series 
of  advertising  executives  to 
present  their  ideas  to  the  group, 
Mr.  Tveter  cited  the  long-term 
promotion  use  by  one  national 
magazine  of  its  cleanup  of  i 
Midwest  town’s  politics.  News¬ 
papers,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
said,  are  constantly  influencinf 
their  readers  to  action  on  dozens 
of  equally,  if  not  more,  impo^ 
tant  matters,  yet  outside  of  ^ 
immediate  area  no  one  knows 
of  it. 

Mr.  Tveter  questioned  the 
value  of  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Readership,  de 
nied  the  value  of  market  data 
until  two  years  after  the  war  in 
view  of  abnormal  shifts  of  popu¬ 
lation,  buying  habits  and  income 
levels,  and  expressed  a  lik^ 
for  merchandising  service, 
( though  it  would  never  influence 
him  balanced  against  considm- 
tions  of  market  and  a  stronf 
well-edited  paper)  and  conapeti- 
tive  promotion  based  on  facti 

Against  the  value  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  he  urged  that 
readership  of  ads  means  nothin! 
unless  it  sells  goods.  Reader 
ship  can  be  increased  by  dunf- 
ing  the  art  treatment  and  size 
of  the  space  unit,  but  this  extra 
expenditure  is  not  warranted  by 
the  additional  merchandise  sold, 
he  stated,  adding  that  the 
only  real  test  is  still  the  cash 
register. 

Mr.  Tveter  saw  no  reason  for 
newspapers  to  avoid  competitiTi 
promotion  as  the  media  men 
themselves  select  media  on  a 
competitive  basis  and  compari¬ 
sons  are  needed  to  establish  a 
point. 
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NOT  JUST  A  DROP  IN 
THE  BUCKET- 


Biggest  Jay  s  business  in  the  history  of  tfn*  Big  Show  occnrreJ 
Saturday,  April  21st,  1915.  An  all-time,  record-breaking  day, 
exceeding  all  previous  box  office  triumphs  by  several  thousand 
dollars.  AND  NO  WONDER  .  .  .  these  first-line  drama 
critics  and  reviewers  called  the  shot. 


"Here's  a  toast  to  the  circus.  Bigger'n  better  than  ever.  Cou¬ 
rageous.  indomitable.  And  where  can  you  find  more  wonder¬ 
ful  entertainment  for  your  money?" 

ROBERT  COLEMAN 
New  York  Daily  Mirror 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

"This  year,  the  circus  has  everything  .  .  .  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  I  have  ever  seen." 

ROBERT  GARLAND 
New  York  Journal-American 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

"Lovely,  imaginative  and  humorous  .  .  .  something  for  every¬ 
body  .  .  .  sumptuous  .  .  .  but  the  old  familiar  circus  is  still 
there  .  .  .  greatest  clowns  on  earth  ..." 

JOHN  CHAPMAN 
New  York  Daily  News 
★  ★  ★  ★ 

“The  applause  from  a  packed  house  proved  it  was  still  the 
Big  Show  .  .  .  ‘Alice  in  Circus  Wonderland'  is  a  revelation 
.  .  .  expertly  balanced  for  all  ages  ..." 

IRVING  SPIEGEL 
The  New  York  Times 
★  ★  ★  ★ 

"The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  .  .  .  Ringling  Brothers  and  Bor- 
num  &  Bailey  Circus.  It  still  is.  right  from  the  first  vendor's 
call  .  ,  .  it's  all  wonderful." 

THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

"Three  hours  of  dossling  spectacles,  splashed  with  spangles 
and  buckets  of  gold  paint  ...  as  much  to  be  seen  as  any  one 
pair  of  eyes  con  accommodate." 

NEW  YORK  HERALD-TRIBUNE 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

A  thumping,  walloping,  old-fashioned  circus  .  .  .  the  dream 
of  every  small  boy  multiplied  .  .  .  nostalgic." 

NAOMI  lOLLES 
The  New  York  Post 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

umovotions  and  new  features  galore  .  .  .  'Alice  in  Circus 
Wonderland'  breathlessly  beautiful  ..." 

PINCUS  W.  TELL 
Bronx  Home  News 


"The  circus  is  still  on  its  toes  .  .  .  Ringling  Bros,  and  Bomum 
&  Bailey  Circus  is  back,  imaginative,  rich  in  dress  and  color, 
extravagant  in  talent  and  as  crasy  os  ever  .  .  .  New  Yorkers 
are  assured  of  their  money's  worth." 

FREDERICK  WOLTMAN 
New  York  World-Telegram 
★ 

"Costumes  stunningly  gaudy  ...  a  good  deal  of  style  .  .  . 
splendid  Deems  Taylor  music  .  .  .  swelL  superb  and  co¬ 
lossal  ..." 


KRONENBERGER 

PM 

★ 


★  ★  ★  ★ 

"Many  incredible  spectacles  .  .  .  gaudy  splendor  .  .  .  neither 
snow  nor  rain  nor  sleet  nor  gloom  of  night  shall  stay  The 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth  .  .  .  extravaganza  supreme." 

WILL  GORDON 
The  Morning  Telegraph 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

"Vast  and  spectacular  circus  with  all  the  splendor,  thrills 
and  hilarity  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people." 

N.  Y.  ENQUIRER 

-A-  ★  ★  ★ 

“Beauty,  thrills,  whimsy  and  laughter  .  .  .  Something  to  suit 

every  taste  .  .  .  terrific  applause  for  all  .  .  .  " 

KELCEY  ALLEN 
Women's  Wear  Daily 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

"Madison  Square  Garden  ablaze  with  excitement  lost  night 
for  the  event  of  the  year  ...  no  parallel  so  for  os  popular 
entertainment  goes  .  .  .  dressed  and  staged  by  Robert  Ring¬ 
ling  with  consummate  skill  ..." 

E'THEL  COLBY 
'The  Journal  of  Commerce 


Madison  Square  Garden  Through  May  20  Prior  lo  Road  Tour. 

Opening  Under  New,  Flameproof  Canvas  at  Washington,  D.  C.  June  5 

RINGLING  BROS.  AND  BARNUR  &  BAILEY  CIRCUS 
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PROMOTION 


Work  for  Advertisers 
Shows  Wise  Effort 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


EVIDENTLY  many  forward- 

looking  American  newspapers 
are  agreed  that  NOW  is  the  time 
to  do  some  spade  work  among 
advertisers — in  time  of  war  pre¬ 
pare  for  peace!  Looked  at  sep¬ 
arately  many  of  these  individual 
efforts  may  seem  haphazard  and 
disjointed.  But  surveying  the 
field  from  our  ivory  tower,  we 
are  encouraged  to  note  a  com¬ 
mon  intelligent  pattern  through 
many  of  them  and.  at  the  risk 
of  being  thought  somewhat 
simple-minded,  we  are  going  to 
bring  it  to  your  attention. 

FIRST  in  the  foundation 
trench  come  market  facta. 
These  range  from  simple  but 
valuable  little  compilations  of 
federal  statistics  to  costly  and 
meticulous  home-inventory  sur¬ 
veys,  with  all  manner  of  varia¬ 
tions  in  between,  such  as  liquor 
purchases  as  revealed  by  state 
store  sales  or  “Where  do  you 
buy  your  groceries?”  to  “When 
do  you  get  up  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing?”  All  are  acts  of  faith. 
At  their  crudest  they  shout  that 
Blatzville  is  the  “buyingest” 
place  on  earth  and  prove  it  with 
figures.  At  their  most  lofty 
they  disdain  any  commercial 
connection  beyond  the  Bugle’a 
gothic  signature. 

Figures  and  Maps 

SECOND  come  coverage  fig¬ 
ures  and  maps.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  journalistic  sophisi- 
cates  to  look  down  their  noses 
in  recent  years  at  reports  of 
how  many  people  read  the 
Bugle  in  Blatzville.  We  have 
never  been  sympathetic  to  this 
viewpoint  because  coverage — 
real,  easily  measurable  and  con¬ 
stant — is  one  point  in  which  the 
newspaper  excels  all  compe¬ 
tition. 

THIRD  comes  evidence  of 
readership  embodied  in  inter¬ 
view-type  surveys,  testimonials, 
mail  returns  and  public  event 
attendances.  This  takes  market 
and  coverage  further  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  advertising  in  the 
Bugle  also  gets  its  share  of 
attention. 

FOURTH  is  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  —  advertising  result 
stories. 

Associated  with  the  above  are 
at  least  two  cousins. 

Granted  that  a  market  is 
worth  tapping  and  that  news¬ 
papers  can  do  it  well,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  still  appreciates  help  with 
his  copy,  because  everyone 
knows  that  the  space  which 
costs  one  man  $1,000  produces 
$2,000  in  sales  whereas  for  his 
neighbor  down  the  street  the 
identical  space  under  similar 
conditions  produces  $10,000. 

The  recent  development  of 
comparatively  rated  advertise¬ 
ments  culled  from  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reader- 


ship  into  libraries  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  maintained  by  major 
newspapers,  is  an  example  of 
“method”  service. 

Another  “how”  demonstration 
is  typified  in  the  recent  booklets 
on  community  advertising  or 
financial  report  advertising  sug¬ 
gestions  issued  by  the  New  York 
Times. 

Among  the  best  of  other  re¬ 
cent  examples  to  come  to  our 
attention  are: 

A  series  of  five  file  booklets 
from  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union-Leader.  Produced  simply 
and  stapled  into  heavy  paper 
file  folders,  they  are  strictly 
service  material.  The  first, 
“Wholesale  Coverage  of  New 
Hampshire's  Retail  Food  Trade,” 
covers  food  distribution  sources. 
The  second,  also  on  food,  fol¬ 
lows  the  product  through  the 
New  Hampshire  grocery  store 
and  the  third  does  the  same  for 
drugs.  The  fourth  presents  the 
merchandising  services  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  and  the  fifth 
argues  the  case  of  Manchester 
as  a  test  city.  The  work  is  plain 
and  well  within  the  means 
of  any  midle-sized  or  larger 
daily. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has 
issued  a  market  data  book  of 
that  city  in  which  population, 
dwelling  units,  rental  values, 
radios,  refrigeration  equipment, 
heating  fuel,  retail  stores  and 
sales,  etc.,  are  gathered  together 
neatly.  This  is  done  for  the  city 
zone  and  the  entire  retail  trade 
zone.  In  addition  the  city  is 
divided  into  seven  sales  areas 
which  are  further  broken  down 
to  50  routes. 

Handier  Than  Census 

To  our  hasty  inspection  there 
is  not  in  this  booklet  anything 
which  is  not  in  the  U.S.  Census. 
But  it  is  put  into  handy  form, 
it  is  not  expensive  and  any 
newspaper  can  do  likewise  if  it 
desires  to  make  the  effort. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  puts 
out  one  of  the  more  sprightly 
business  newsletters  —  again 
simply  facts  combined  which 
no  one  would  otherwise  find  in 
one  place. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of 
newspaper  promotion  is  to  SELL 
the  utility  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  moving  merchan¬ 
dise  cheaply  and  quickly.  No 
matter  how  high-flown  we  may 
become,  we’re  wise  to  stick  to 
the  old  fundamentals  of  ( 1 ) 
market,  (2)  coverage,  (3)  read¬ 
ership,  and  (4)  results  .  .  .  with 
ideas  for  good  copy  thrown  in. 
We’re  stronger  on  all  of  these 
than  any  competition.  We  need 
to  establish  them  as  basic  before 
we  get  out  the  glamor  paint  .  .  . 
and  right  now  when  we  have 
plenty  of  glamor  is  a  good  time 
to  do  it. 


Starts  Th«m  Right 

PERHAPS  we  can  be  pardoned 

for  liking  something  that  a 
comment  of  ours  in  this  column 
suggested.  Such  vanity  is  but 
human.  We  recently  received 
from  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald, 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune, 
two  little  accordion-fold  book¬ 
lets  which  new  girls  in  the 
phone  room  and  on  the  classi¬ 
fied  counter  there  get  just  be¬ 
fore  they  start  work  and  after 
they  begin.  The  layout  is  a  bit 
“old  job  shop  printerish,”  but 
the  copy  emerges  triumphant 
and  even  mention  of  the  type  is 
picayune,  because  no  one  out¬ 
side  of  the  publishing  business 
would  ever  consider  it  impor¬ 
tant  anyway. 

The  “before  work”  leaflet  is 
titled.  “What  We  Do  and  How 
We  Do  It.”  with  sprightly  copy 
comparing  newspaper  classified 
ads  to  a  doctor  who  cures  his 
patients’  ills.  The  “after  begin¬ 
ning”  leaflet  starts  off  with  the 
following  lively  observations: 

“What’s  a  want  ad?  Really  it’s 
a  bit  of  news  for  which  we  are 
lucky  enough  to  be  paid.  .  .  .” 
That’s  the  way  we  like  to  see 
people  approach  their  work. 
Mr.  McDonald  says  that  a  com¬ 
ment  of  ours  in  a  recent  Editor 
&  Publisher  column  suggested 
the  idea.  We’re  flattered  to  be 
even  related  to  the  offspring. 

G.I.  Booklet  Goes  On 

QUITE  A  BIT  has  been  said  in 

this  column  about  the  New 
York  Mirror's  well  -  planned 
booklet  on  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights. 
Now  we  notice  that  it  has  been 
given  a  snappier  cover  and  is 
being  sold  on  newsstands.  The 
first  run  in  the  new  form  was 
250.000  and.  according  to  the 
International  Circulation  Co., 
which  is  handling  this  distribu¬ 
tion.  another  250,000  at  10  cents 
each  is  anticipated. 

■ 

Food  Sales  Hit 
All-Time  High  in  '44 

Retail  food  store  sales  in  the 
United  States  totaled  $17,870,- 
000,000  in  1944,  the  largest  vol¬ 
ume  in  history,  according  to  the 
1945  issue  of  “Facts  in  Food  and 
Grocery  Distribution,”  published 
by  the  Progressive  Grocer. 

Sales  were  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  independent  groceries  and 
combination  stores  —  $9,610,000,- 
000;  chain  stores — $4,650,000,000; 
specialty  food  stores; — $3,610,- 
000.000.  The  total  represented 
an  increase  over  1943  of  one  and 
a  quarter  billion,  or  7V&%. 

■ 

Jim  Fitzgerald  Feted 

Toronto,  April  25 — Nearly  600 
Toronto  district  sportsmen  hon¬ 
ored  the  dean  of  Canadian  sports 
editors,  J.  P.  (Jim)  Fitzgerald 
of  the  Toronto  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  at  a  banquet  recently, 
night.  A  veteran  of  World  War 
I,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank 
of  major,  Fitzgerald  won  the 
Military  Cross.  All  but  two  of 
the  surviving  members  of  the 
sportsmen’s  battalion  attend  the 
dinner.  Fitzgerald  took  over  the 
Telegram’s  sports  desk  in  1900. 
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Rehabilitation  Series 
CONTACTS  with  business  sod 
industry  have  made  possible 
a  series  of  brief  stories  in  ths 
Toledo  ( O. )  Blade  concemin* 
veterans  who  have  gone  bs^ 
to  former  jobs  or  new  ones. 

Smaller  Cuts 

THE  Kansas  City  (  Mo. )  Star  ii 
using  four-pica  cuts  in  storiei 
concerning  service  men.  With 
the  name,  the  cut  occupies  space 
one-inch  deep.  Nine  of  the  cuts 
can  be  made  on  metal  usually 
required  for  one-column  cut. 

Current  History 

HIGH  SCHOOL  students  in  the 
Binghamton  ( N.  Y. )  Press  ares 
are  studying  current  history  and 
the  background  of  news  with  the 
help  of  a  midget  newspaper, 
“Top  of  the  News,”  whidi 
Thomas  R.  Cawley,  head  of  the 
public  relations  department,  pre 
pares  for  a  13.000  circulation. 

Church  Rosters 

FOR’TY  churches  in  Pottstown, 
Pa.  are  being  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  publicize  their  ae 
tivities,  their  pastor,  and  their 
service  men  in  a  series  of  full- 
page  ads  in  the  .Mercury.  Local 
industries,  under  the  leadership 
of  John  N.  Bohannon,  general 
manager  of  the  Spicer  Manufae 
turing  Corp.,  have  posted  funds 
for  the  campaign.  Each  minister 
prepares  a  250- word  sermonette. 

Waste  Paper  Reminder 

IN  the  press  room  of  the  St. 

Joseph  ( Mo. )  News-Press  and 
Gazette,  placards  have  been 
posted  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  saving  paper.  They 
remind  the  employes  that  110 
papers  wasted  daily  cost  one 
day’s  supply  of  newsprint  over 
a  period  of  a  year,  and  one  copy 
daily  for  one  year,  if  wasted, 
costs  $54  in  advertising  loss. 


H.  T.  Ewald  Honored 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of 
the  Campbell  -  Ewald  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  was  feted  by  his  staff. 
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J.»  Oy£R  TH£  hump  nsts  the  itsf  radio  mast. 
Hump  is  man-made  hit  lap  which  incoming 
trains  are  pushed  At  top, cars  are  uncoupled 
and  coast  down  far  side  where  a 
maze  of  swHches  sorts 
them  onto  various 
tracks 

according  fo 
destination 


CAU/m  AiL.  ^ 
ENGINH6!  •/ 

IHump  Conductor  of  N.  Y- 
I  Centra/  freight Y^rd  talks 


railroad  teamwork 


bg  radio  with  distant 
engineers.  Two-way  radio, 
backed  up  by  signals,  aids 
smooth  handling  of 
your  shipments. 


Johiuon  saw 
guns  sad  j 
^  •lectroalc  tUk 

'height  yard  tea*. 

pioneered 

aid  i 

^•ia.  Of  Tcorro* 


i  “  radio 

f®*  “dvanoea  la 

•ill  both  talk 


central 


'*'•  -  AU  tt.lt.. 


Victory 


3/£Asxjo£r 

Engineer  applies 
brakes  as  loudspeaker 
in  cab  gives  order  More  flexible 
than  signals,  radio  will  speed 
post-war  freight  on 
yZ^'.  N  Y  Central. 


4.  J?ADl01T£CHmiAN 
inspects  set  on  locomotive. 
Radio  gets  same  rigid  safety 
check-up 
all  N  y  Central 
eguipmenT. 


y , .  YARP  CoNPUCTOR is  in 

'  charge  of  switch  engine. 

Its  two  ■  way  radio  keeps  . 
him  in  do^  touch  with  yard 
operations,  saving  many  precious 
minutes  on Job  of  switching  cars. 
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Radio  Lacks  Checkup 
On  Tribute  Audience 

By  Jerry  Walker 


^^acdimiie  ^diL 


ion 


HOW  extensively  the  public 

listened  to  the  80  hours  or  so 
of  radio's  coverage  of  President 
Roosevelt's  death,  with  only  an 
occasional  sponsor  identification, 
will  go  unanswered,  it  appears 
now,  and  thus  the  readership 
survey  of  the  Ncutau  Review- 
Star  in  Hempstead  Town,  L.  I., 
will  become  the  principal  guide 
to  interest  in  such  news. 

Publisher  James  E.  Stiles 
called  on  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading  to  meas¬ 
ure  readership  values  in  editions 
of  April  12  and  13,  some  80 
students  and  teachers  at  Adelphi 
College  making  more  than  1,800 
interviews  under  supervision  of 
Carl  J.  Nelson  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation,  Inc.  TOe 
tabulation  will  not  be  available 
for  several  weeks. 

With  all  the  variety  of  check¬ 
ing  organizations  in  the  radio 
field,  no  interviewing  on  a  large 
scale  was  done  during  the  time 
the  air  was  filled  with  non¬ 
commercial  tributes.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  announcement 
that  the  President  had  died,  the 
number  of  sets  in  use  leapcid  to 
almost  thrice  normal,  with  a 
peak  audience  of  38,700,000  per¬ 
sons,  according  to  C.  E.  Hooper, 
Inc.,  the  organization  which 
keeps  the  radio  industry  in¬ 
formed  of  the  popularity  of  its 
stars  ( Bob  Hope  first.  Fibber 
McGee  and  Molly  second,  etc.) 
from  week  to  week. 

“We  Just  didn't  think  it  was 
a  proper  time  to  bother  people,” 
commented  an  official  of  one 
of  the  rating  bureaus. 

Hooper's  last  check,  for  the 
8  a.m.  to  noon  period  on  Fri¬ 
day,  the  13th,  indicated  average 
listening.  The  Cooperative  An¬ 
alysis  of  Broadcasting  passed  up 
interviews  on  the  Roosevelt 
memorial  programs,  but  checked 
on  President  Truman’s  two  ra¬ 
dio  addresses  and  found  that 
he  had  attained  a  high  daytime 
audience  with  his  speech  to 
Congress,  scoring  34.6,  and  hit 
another  peak  of  47.4  with  his 
five-minute  talk  to  the  armed 
forces  on  Tuesday  night.  In 
both  cases,  CAB  notes,  100%  of 
all  people  listening  to  the  radio 
were  listening  to  the  President. 

CAB  is  now  conducting  inter¬ 
views  on  an  81-city  basis,  mak¬ 
ing  6.500.000  telephone  calls  a 
year.  When  the  bureau  started 
in  1930  it  made  100,000  calls. 
It  is  a  mutual  non-profit  agency 
for  measuring  radio  audiences, 
but  it  is  only  one  of  a  handful 
of  organizations  which  try  to 
provide  radio  advertisers  with 
a  gauge  of  public  interest. 

One  remaining  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  some  data  on  the  audience 
of  Apr.  13-14-15  lies  in  the 
Nielson  reports  which  will  be 
compiled  from  recording  appar¬ 
atus  installed  in  numerous  sets 
throughout  a  testing  area.  The 
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tape  in  these  devices  will  show 
exactly  when  the  set  was  turned 
on  and  what  program  was  being 
received. 

Government  Control 
NEWSPAPER  publishers  who 
have  radio  interests,  and  those 
planning  to  enter  the  field,  are 
keeping  in  mind  the  President's 
demonstrated  leaning  toward  ra¬ 
dio  while  they  study  the  recent 
moves  by  which  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has 
clamped  an  “iron  grip”  on 
broadcasters.  Since  Paul  Porter, 
the  former  publicity  director  of 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  moved  in,  the  FCC  has 
been  doing  nothing  to  soft-pedal 
government  control  over  radio. 

While  in  China  and  Australia 
and  other  far-away  points,  the 
committee  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  has 
been  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  radio, 
broadcasters  at  home  have  seen 
a  government  agency  take  away 
a  station’s  license,  announce  its 
intention  to  demand  full  details 
of  station  ownership  and  opera¬ 
tion,  and  hold  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  hundreds  of  en¬ 
terprises  by  its  control  of  fre¬ 
quency  allocations. 

The  radio  world  generally 
saluted  President  Truman’s 
choice  of  J.  Leonard  Reinsch  as 
his  press  and  radio  assistant 
and  when  the  Chief  Executive 
parted  with  Reinsch  on  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  former  Gov.  James 
M.  Cox  that  he  was  needed  for 
“tremendous  tasks  ahead  in  con¬ 
nection  with  television,  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  and  what 
not,”  there  was  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  Charles  G.  Ross, 
named  as  press  secretary,  comes 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  which  operates  a  radio 
station.  Reinsch  goes  back  to 
his  job  as  managing  director  of 
the  stations  which  Mr.  Cox 
operates  along  with  his  group 
of  newspapers,  but  there  are  ru¬ 
mors  the  youthful  executive  will 
be  recalled  to  Washington  as  a 
member  of  the  FCC. 

More  News  on  the  Air 

’THE  tremendous  upsurge  in  the 
broadcasting  of  news  since 
1937  was  brought  home  to  pub¬ 
lishers  this  week  first  in  a  re¬ 
port  by  Duane  Jones  Co.,  radio 
advertising  agency,  and  then  in 
a  statement  of  the  Associated 
Press  board  of  directors.  ’The 
latter's  comment  that  AP, 
through  its  subsidiary.  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  is  supplying  news  for 
broadcasting  to  a  “large  and 
growing  list  of  radio  stations” 
pointed  up  the  agency’s  survey 
revealing  that  NBC  alone  had 
upped  time  devoted  to  newscasts 
from  2.8%  of  its  total  program 
hours  in  1937  to  26.4%  in  1944. 


San  Francisco,  Apr.  25 — ’The 
special  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  transmitted  from  the  home 
office  over  Associated  Press 
Wirephoto  made  its  appearance 
here  this  morning. 

Labeled  “an  experiment,”  the 
four-page  facsimile  edition  will 
appear  daily  throughout  the  con¬ 
ference.  It  carries  no  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  is  distributed  free  to 
the  members  of  the  press  and 
the  delegates.  About  2,000  to 
3,000  copies  are  printed  daily 
in  the  plant  of  the  Richmond 
(Cal.)  Independent.  Both  the 
AP  and  the  Independent  are 
given  credit  for  their  part  on  the 
front  page. 

’The  pages  are  made  up  in 
New  York  from  the  regular  2 
a.m.  edition  proofs  used  as  copy. 
’The  edition  has  its  own  special 
“Frisco-ed”  desk,  to  which  a 
man  has  been  assigned  from 
each  of  the  major  desks,  with 
Fred  Webster  as  editor  and 
Turner  Catledge,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Times,  ex¬ 
ercising  general  supervision;  its 
own  compositor  and  stone,  as 
the  type  has  to  be  reset  and  the 
page  made  up  1V&  inches  shorter 
at  the  bottom  to  fit  the  Wire- 
photo  rolls. 

21/2-Hour  lob 

’The  edition  is  put  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  on  a  coated  stock  proof 
by  half-pages,  then  transmitted 
directly  to  San  Francisco.  AP 
transmission  starts  at  1  a.m. 
(EWT)  when  the  Wirephoto 
circuit  ordinarily  closes.  Each 
half-page  takes  about  17  min¬ 
utes  with  the  whole  operation 
consuming  two  and  a  half  to 
three  hours. 

Glossy  prints  are  rushed  by 
messenger  from  the  AP  office 
in  the  Chronicle  building  to 
Richmond,  about  20  miles, 
where  they  are  engraved  and 
printed. 

Only  the  Times’  own  stories 
and  AP  copy  are  used  in  the  edi¬ 
tion,  and  the  newspaper’s  own 
maps  are  redone  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  with  larger  printing  and 
attention  to  problems  of  repro¬ 
duction. 

The  Times  has  surmounted  un¬ 
told  labor  difficulties  in  complet¬ 
ing  this  operation.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  the  venture  is  costing 
about  $1,000  per  day.  Edwin  L. 
James,  managing  ^itor  of  the 
Times,  is  in  direct  charge  of  pub¬ 
lication  here. 

Printed  in  its  regular  size,  it 
is  easy  to  read,  with  practically 
no  indication  of  where  the  half¬ 
pages  have  been  joined  together. 
In  appearance,  it  is  just  like 
four  pages  from  the  regular 
New  York  editions  except  that 
transmission  and  engraving  have 
made  the  type  blacker. 

’The  “Conference  Edition”  of 
the  New  York  Post  was  launched 
here  Monday  and  is  appearing 
daily  in  its  regular  format  with 
16  pages. 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned  on 
good  authority  that  at  least  one 
AP  member  in  this  city  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  AP  office  against 
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the  use  of  AP  news  by  the  Poit 
All  of  the  news  for  the  edition 
is  teletyped  directly  from  New 
York,  except  for  those  stories  on 
the  conference  written  here.  In 
Monday’s  edition  there  were  it 
AP  stories  in  the  Post  and  on 
Tuesday  16.  It  was  learned  that 
the  AP  board,  meeting  early 
this  week  in  New  York,  did  not 
take  any  action  on  the  matter, 

Paul  Tierney,  Post  managing 
editor,  who  is  in  charge  here, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  he  has 
had  no  contact  with  the  AP  or 
any  member. 

“We  are  an  AP  member  in 
New  York  entitled  to  the  ser 
vice  laid  down  in  New  York 
and  that’s  all  we  are  using,”  he 
said.  “I  see  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  sending  AP  news  for  such 
use  either  by  plane,  airmail  or 
teletype  or  facsimile.”  he  said, 
referring  to  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  editions  being  flown  hert 
and  the  New  York  Times  Wire- 
photo  edition.  “We  are  in  no 
sense  a  San  Francisco  paper,” 
he  added. 

Winthrop  Martin,  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspaper  man,  is  edition 
manager.  He  was  taken  on  by 
the  Post  to  do  the  advance  work 
and  handle  this  job. 

About  5,000  copies  of  the  Post 
are  printed  daily  at  the  Lederer. 
Street  Zeus  Co.  plant  in 
Berkeley  across  the  bay.  Cop¬ 
ies  are  sold  in  the  hotels  where 
delegates  and  correspondents 
are  lodged  for  10  cents. 

Advertising  is  also  carried  in 
this  edition,  beginning  with  two 
full  pages  Monday,  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  three  pages  Tuesday  and 
five  pages  thereafter. 

’The  London  Daily  Mail,  start¬ 
ing  Apr.  18  and  continuing  for 
the  duration  of  the  conference, 
is  making  its  Transatlantic  Edi¬ 
tion  a  San  Francisco  edition, 
and  the  negatives  flown  hwe 
weekly  from  London  are  being 
printed  both  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco.  About  800  cop¬ 
ies  of  each  weekly  edition  are 
being  distributed  in  the  confer 
ence  city.  Mrs.  Katharine;  Cur 
tis  is  in  charge  of  the  edition  in 
San  Francisco. 
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HOE’S  SPECIAL  SIX  FEATURES 
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The  year  before  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  opened, 
four  years  before  the  Statue  of  Liberty  arrived 
in  New  York  Harbor,  the  old  and  respeaed 
pharmaceutical  firm  of  SchiefiFelin  &  Co.  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  copper  still,  fabricated  by  the 
predecessors  of  the  present  firm  of  Thomas 
Burkhard,  Inc.  Today,  63  years  later,  that 
same  piece  of  equipment  is  still  on  the  job,  still 
distilling  medicinal  liquids  faithfully  and  effi¬ 
ciently — testimony  to  the  long  life  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  copper. 

Because  it  transmits  heat  so  quickly  and  fully, 
copper  has  always  been  a  favored  material  in 
stills,  evaporators  and  heat  exchangers  of  all 


types.  But  the  red  meul  enjoys  other  qualities 
as  well,  such  as  excellent  electrical  conductivity, 
freedom  from  rust  and  resistance  to  corrosion, 
toughness  combined  with  durability,  qualities 
which  make  it  uniquely  valuable  to  all  industry, 
everywhere. 

Basically  needed  in  war — for  which  Ana¬ 
conda  has  supplied  record  amounts — copper 
and  its  alloys,  bronze  and  brass,  are  also  of 
prime  importance  to  peacetime  production. 
That’s  why,  in  the  years  to  come,  copper,  bronze 
and  brass  will  serve  you  in  countless  ways,  seen 
and  unseen,  in  the  myriad  of  better  products 
that  will  be  built. 
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Lend  More  for  Victory  .  .  .  Buy  an  Extra  War  Bond. 


Staff  Heroism  Lauded 
In  AP  Board  Report 


THE  ANNUAL  report  of  the  AP 
Board  of  Directors  contains  a 
note  of  praise  for  the  heroism  of 
the  staff — two  more  war  corre¬ 
spondents  were  kiiied  during  the 
year — and  a  message  of  hope 
that  Correspondent  Joseph  Mor¬ 
ton,  feared  lost  while  accom¬ 
panying  an  Allied  mission  into 
Yugoslavia,  is  safe. 

Expansion  of  the  world  service 
and  conxment  on  the  anti-tnist 
suit  are  other  topics  of  the  re¬ 
port,  text  of  which  follows: 

Durinir  the  calendar  year  ot  1944 
there  wae  little  chanse  In  the  total 
membership  ol  the  Associatetl  Press. 
Sixteen  members  were  added  and  thir¬ 
teen  members  withdrew.  Prom  a  total 
of  1.216  at  the  becinnin*  of  the  year 
the  membership  thus  had  increased  to 
1,218  at  the  year-end. 

The  reports  of  the  Auditing  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Treasurer  have  boon 
distributed  to  all  members  and  (rive  in 
detail  the  increased  proportion  of  coot 
arisiiur  almost  directly"  from  the  war 
and  developments  related  thereto.  The 
Board  wishes  to  record  its  satisfaction 
on  the  fact  that  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
crease  in  assessments  instituted  early 
last  summer  was  so  universally  recoy- 
nized  by  the  membership. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Director 
(E  &  P,  Apr.  21)  is  included  in  the 
annual  volume  that  has  been  mailed  to 
all  members.  It  covers  in  considerable 
detail  the  work  of  the  staff  under  war 
conditions.  However,  the  Board  could 
not  let  this  occasion  pass  without  re- 
ferriny  to  the  many  communications 
from  members  and  messayes  of  ap¬ 
proval  that  have  flowt-d  to  the  New 
York  office  for  the  brilliant  and  ex- 
tnaoplinary  performance  of  the  staff 
thronyhout  the  world  under  difficult 
and  hazardous  war  conditions. 

Not  Without  HscriHee 

The  Board  unanimously  desires  to 
commend  the  excellence  ol  the  services, 
the  heroism  of  the  staff  and  the  full 
appreciation  of  the  membership  for  the 
collective  effort  remicred  by  the  staff 
at  home  and  abroad.  But  these  results 
were  produced  and  achieved  not  without 
sacrifice.  To  the  roll  of  Associated 
Pr»>ss  men  who  have  yiven  their  lives 
that  Associateil  Press  members  and  the 
(ittblic  miyht  be  served,  were  added  the 
names  of  Bede  Irvin,  news  photoy- 
rapher,  who  was  killed  near  St,  ho. 
France,  on  July  26:  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  world.  Correspondent  Asahel 
(Ace)  Bush,  who  was  killed  by  a 
bomb  near  Tacloban,  Island  of  Leyte, 
on  October  26.  This  increased  to  four 
the  number  ol  :\a>eociated  Press  corre¬ 
spondents  killed  or  missiny  sinoe  Pearl 
Harbor.  For  many  months  it  was 
feared  that  Correspondent  Joseph  Mor¬ 
ton  also  miyht  have  been  lost  alter 
"uvompanyiny  an  Allied  mission  into 
Yuyoslavia.  However,  it  was  reported 
that  Morton  had  been  taken  prisoner 
and  his  early  release  is  hopefully 
awaited. 

There  were  several  siyniflcant  events 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Association  which 
the  Board  would  like  to  mention  in 
more  detail,  particularly  the  proyress 
made  in  the  resumption  and  expansion 
of  AP  service  to  newspapers  all  over 
the  world  and  developments  in  the  anti¬ 
trust  suit  bronyht  by  the  Government. 

It  is  customary  in  these  reports  to 
cover  only  the  events  ol  the  precediny 
calendar  year.  However,  where  it  has 
been  warranted  the  Board  has  not  lim¬ 
ited  itself  where  events  of  importance 
have  carried  over  into  the  period  imme¬ 
diately  preoediny  the  Annual  Meeting. 
Such  an  exception  seems  especially 
.appropriate  in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
creased  distribution  of  Associated  Press 
news  and  newsphoto  services  to  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  world,  the  con- 
!>equcnt  strenytheniny  of  world  news 
coverage  at  the  source  and  the  greater 
flow  of  news  from  all  countries  result¬ 
ing  from  the  fuller  exchange  of  news 
among  nations. 

At  the  October  meeting  the  Board 


received  the  report  ol  Secretao"  Lloyd 
Stratton  on  a  trip  that  had  taken  him 
almost  completely  around  the  world. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Executive 
Director  Kent  Cooper,  the  Board  au¬ 
thorized  the  immediate  availability  of 
funds -to  fulfill  the  evident  demands  for 
Associated  Press  service  through  many 
far  flung  portions  of  the  globe,  as  well 
as  in  thofw  aress  which  had  been  tem¬ 
porarily  under  the  control  of  the  enemy. 
As  a  result,  including  members  in  the 
United  States,  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
now  receive  Associated  Press  services. 

The  Associated  Press  since  the  turn 
of  the  year  has  established  news  and 
newsphoto  services  in  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Finland.  India 
and  the  Philippines.  Previously  the 
Associated  Press  had  been  serving  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Sweden.  All  of  these  services  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  distributed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  American-trained  Aeeoclateil 
Press  men  .resident  .abroad,  and  are 
compiled  from  the  regular  news  and 
news  picture  reports  now  passing 
through  alt  the  strategic  Associated 
Press  bureaus  throughout  the  world. 
Transmission  of  the  news  services  is 
predominantly  by  wireless  beamed  from 
high-powered  transmitters  directly  to 
those  countries  being  served. 

Ot  (Treat  importance  to  the  members 
of  the  Associated  Press,  os  a  result  of 
these  developments,  has  been  the  im¬ 
measurably  strengthened  staff  coverage 
of  news  direct  from  the  source  in  all 
countries. 

The  Board  also  calls  attention  of  the 
membership  to  tho  expansion  of  de¬ 
mand  by  radio  for  news  for  broadcast. 
At  the  present  time  the  .\ssociate<l 
Press,  through  its  subsidiary,  supplies 
news  for  broadc.asting  to  a  large  and 
growing  list  of  radio  stations. 

The  management  has  reported  that 
it  is  continuing  its  sttid.v  of  electronics 
.and  the  manner  of  employing  its  devel¬ 
opment  for  the  benefit  of  members  and 
the  greater  spread  of  information  by 
them.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  keep 
the  membership  informed  along  these 
lines. 

The  Oourt  Case 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  ot 
the  Board  at  its  meeting  January  18, 
1044,  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York  was  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  case  came  up  for 
argument  on  December  .1.  1044.  and  was 
continued  over  to  include  part  of  the 
following  day. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  decision 
of  the  District  Court  was  handed  down 
on  October  «.  ItHs'l,  but  that  it  was 
not  until  Januar>-  13.  1044,  that  the 
Court  expressed  its  views  in  the  form 
of  a  Judgment,  Findings  of  Fact  ami 
Conclusions  of  Law.  In  this  judgment 
the  Court  continued  its  Jurisdiction  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Associated  Press  not 
onb"  as  to  the  revision  of  the  By-Laws 
governing  .admission  to  membership  but 
as  to  the  application  of  those  By-Laws 
in  practice. 

In  the  report  'of  the  Speci.al  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Board  on  April  22,  1944, 


Transposed  Subhead 

In  the  text  of  Kent  Cooper's 
report  on  Associated  Press 
actitrities  in  last  week's  issue 
of  EDITOR  &  PU6USHER,  the 
subhead  on  “Educational  Pro¬ 
motion"  was  transposed.  It 
should  hotre  preceded  the 
poragraph  (on  p.  76)  begin¬ 
ning,  “In  this  inflamed  and 
frensied  era."  Sereral  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  section  appeared 
erroneously  under  the  sub¬ 
head,  “Labor  Relations." 


FRANK  E.  TRIPP,  left  generol  manager  of  the  Gannett  NewspapMi, 
and  Don  Patterson,  center,  notional  adyertising  manager  of  tk* 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  hare  a  friendly  chot  with  lames  Wrigk 
Brown.  Sr^  president  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISH^. 


this  point  waa  i-ovcrcd  in  the  following 
paragraph ; 

“Furthermore,  the  court  rctainctl 

“  ‘Juriediction  of  thia  caiiac  .  .  .  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  plaintiff  or 
the  defendants  to  apply  to  the  court  at 
any  time  for  such  further  ortlers  or 
directions  aa  may  be  necessary  or  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  construction  or  carry- 
ingout  of  this  judgment,  for  the  modi¬ 
fication  or  terminatiort  of  any  of  the 
provisions  thereof,  or  the  enforcement 
:ind  eompliance  therewith,  and  for  the 
(lunishment  of  violations  thereof.' 

“Inasmuch  as  this  left  it  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General  or  his  successors  in 
office  to  bring  the  Associated  Press  and 
individual  members  before  the  <-ourt 
on  his  or  their  construction  of  any 
decision  of  the  Associated  Press  on 
membership  matters,  it  appeared  that 
the  Associated  Press  would  be  sur¬ 
rendering  its  power  of  decision,  at  least 
on  membership  matters,  and  would  be 
iiiKler  the  constant  necessity  ol  justify¬ 
ing  any  determination  it  might  make. 
Not  alone  would  it  deprive  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  of  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
business  judgment,  it  would  in  addi¬ 
tion  be  exposed  to  answer  before  the 
court  on  any  question  which  successive 
administrations  or  attorneys  (reneral 
might  within  their  sole  judgment — yes. 
even  whim  and  caprice — find  were  not 
ill  accord  with  their  construction  of 
this  judgment.” 

Following  the  apiieal  by  the  .\bso- 
ciated  Press  the  Government  entered 
I'ouiiter  appeals  claiming  among  other 
matters  that  the  District  Court  had 
erred  in  particuiar  in  permitting  the 
.\P  to  retain  discriminatory  power  in 
the  election  ol  members. 

In  preparation  for  the  argument  in 
the  Supreme  Court  many  months  were 
silent  in  analysis  and  preparation  ol 
briefs  by  Messrs.  John  T.  Cahill  and 
Thurlow  M.  Gordon  of  Cahill,  Gordon, 
Zachry  A  Heindel,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Hadley  and  Pfeiffer  of  Milbank,  Tweeil 
4  Hope.  Mr.  Hobert  T.  Neill,  counsel 
for  the  committee  of  smaller  member 
(lapers  not  specifically  named  defend¬ 
ants,  took  part  in  the  discussions  and 
join^  with  the  above  counsel  in  the 
main  brief.  Kirkland,  Fleming,  Green, 
Martin  &  Ellis  filed  separate  briefs  in 
behalf  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  On 
tiehalf  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Mr.  Elisha  Hanson 
sought  and  was  granted  permission  to 
file  a  brief  as  amicus  curiae,  as  did 
Messrs.  Matthias  Concannon  and  Walter 
V.  Schaefer  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago 
Times  and  Richard  J.  Finnegan. 

At  the  hearing  in  the  Supreme  Court 
on  December  5  two  hours  were  allotteil 
to  each  side  lor  argument.  Mr.  Cahill 
presented  the  case  for  the  .Associated 
Press  in  behalf  of  the  named  defend¬ 
ants  and  the  membership  as  a  whole, 
utilizing  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
in  argument  and  closing  with  ten  min¬ 
utes  in  rebuttal  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Government  case.  Mr.  Ellis  of 
(ounsel  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  occu¬ 
pied  the  remaining  halt  hour. 

The  Government  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Rugg  and  Assistant 
.Attorney  General  Wendell  Berge,  who 
utilized  one  hour  and  a  half  and  thirty 
minutes  respectively. 

Much  Interest  Shown 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  ease  and  the  seats  reserved  for  visi¬ 


tors  were  fully  occupied  as  wu  Ikt 
portion  of  the  courtroom  set  aside  f« 
attorneys. 

The  hearings  were  attended  by  Bw- 
orary  President  Noyes,  President  Me 
Lean,  and  Directors  Booth  (Chainnanol 
the  Special  Committee),  Bellamy.  Hong 
Patterson.  Perry  and  by  several  mns- 
bers  and  newspaper  -  men  and  by  i|. 
tomeys  lor  individual  defendants  lal 
for  competing  news  agencies. 

.Attorney  General  Biddle  and  Dirselw 
Hoover  of  the  FBI  attended  during  i 
part  of  the  Government  argument  bit 
did  not  enter  the  enclosure  reserved  (or 
counsel  and  attorneys. 

During  the  arguments  the  vahsu 
justices  asked  many  questions  and  Id- 
dicated  a  keen  interest  in  many  phiiH 
of  the  presentation.  A  copy  ot  ike 
stenographic  report  of  the  argunmu 
was  sent  to  all  members  as  were  ill 
the  briefs. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearing  a  supple 
mental  memorandum  on  the  question! 
summary  judgment  as  requested  by  tbr 
Court  was  filed  by  the  Department  ol 
Justice  and  a  brief  in  rebuttal  ol  the 
memorandum  filed  by  counsel  for  (be 
-VP. 

Up  to  this  time  no  decision  on  tbs 
.'ippeal  has  been  handed  down  by  tbr 
Court.  All  questions  involved  vc 
therefore  held  in  abeyance. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Frank  B.  Noyes  Josh  L.  Home 


E.  Lansing  Bay 
Stuart  H.  Perry 
Robert  McLean 
J.  R.  Knowland 
R.  R.  McCormick 
L.  K.  Nicholson 
Paul  Patterson 
Paul  Bellamy 


E.  K.  Gaylord 
E.  H.  Butler 
George  F.  Bootk 
A.  Hays  Sulibeoer 
James  E.  Cbappd 
Roy  A.  Roberts 
O.  9.  Warden 
Palmer  Hoyt 


Memorial  Scholarshq) 

Urbana-Champaign,  Ill.,  Afdl 
24  —  A  memorial  scholariip 
fund  has  been  set  up  by  alunuii 
of  the  University  of  IlUnoii 
School  of  Journalism  in  honor 
of  students  killed  in  this  war. 


Wood 

M  U  Sl'MM  R 
M  \(  III  M  Kt 


WANTED: 
Pony  Autoplefsi 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autopktts 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  • 
not  in  use  ...  let  us  make  yoo* 
liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  detail*  to 

Wsod  Nswseagsr  (dacklsery  Cwssmihi 
Plainfield.  N.  J.  N.  V.  OiliM:  Ml 
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Misconceptions  about  Health,  Hygiene,  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday's  Type. 


If  this  were  true,  it  could  be  kept  at  room 
temperature  and  remain  sweet  for  long  periods 
of  time.  Pasteurizing,  i.e.  holding  raw  milk  at 
142’ —  145’F.  for  30  minutes,  does,  however, 
kill  all  germs  harmful  to  man.  But  the  process 
does  not  destroy  all  germs,  the  milk-souring 
organisms  being  one  example. 


“Whiskey  Cures  Snake  Bite” 

This  “helief”  is  widespread  and  receives  a  jocu¬ 
lar,  half-credence  from  many  intelligent  people. 
The  fact  is  that  taking  whiskey  after  being  bitten 
by  a  poisonous  snake  speeds  up  the  rate  at  which 
the  poison  is  absorbed.  Don’t  do  it! 


“Freezing  Harms  Canned  Foods” 
Freezing  may  make  the  appearance  of  some 
canned  foods  change,  which  is  noticed  when  the 
can  is  opened.  But  it  does  not  affect  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  them.  Many  delicious  desserts  are 
made  from  frozen  canned  foods.  Weeat  them  often. 


“Canned  Foods  Lose  Vitamins” 

A  widespread  fallacy.  As  many  tests  have  shown, 
canned  foods  retain  their  vitamins  to  a  higher 
degree  than  fresh  foods  cooked  in  the  average 
home. 


AN  EDITOR  OFTEN  MEETS  .  .  .  ideas  about  food,  hygiene,  and  health  which  are  wrong. 
His  interest  is  to  combat  them  with  correct  information.  He  has  a  responsibility  to  his  readers 
and  to  food  outlets  in  his  community.  We  have  an  interest  here,  too.  American  Can  Company  is 
the  Isu’gest  single  maker  of  food  cans  and  other  containers.  We  want  the  correct  ideas  about 
canned  food  given  currency  in  your  community. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  Park  Avenue 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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POSTAL  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY  COMMITTEES  REVIEW  YEAR'S  WORK 


Postal  Committee 

The  Postal  Coniniittee  reportnl  to 
the  Annual  Convention  in  1944  the  re¬ 
tention  of  two  men  by  the  Poet  OIBee 
Department  to  make  an  exhauetive 
study  into  the  aeeountinx  methods  of 
the  department  and  to  (uxtrest  improve¬ 
ments.  The  study  was  to  inelude  costs 
and  rates  of  postaxe  fur  all  classes  of 
mail  in  order  to  He<-ure  the  hirhest 
irassible  dexree  of  a<-curaoy  and  com¬ 
pleteness  in  the  data  i-ompiled. 

At  the  time  this  report  is  written 
the  study  has  been  i-ompleted  but  has 
not  tx-eii  releasiHl.  However.  Charles  A. 
Heiss,  one  of  the  spe<'ial  consultants 
has  revealed  some  of  the  information 
contained  in  this  n-port  throuxh  his 
appearaniv  at  hearinxs  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Post  OIBee  and 
Post  Roads  at  which  a  revision  of 
fourth-class  mail  rates  was  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Your  committee  believes  it 
will  be  interestinx  to  publishers  to  hear 
Quotations  from  Heiss'  testimony: 

As  a  backxronnd  to  the  rate 
studies  made.  1  have  proceeded  on 
the  basis  that  each  of  the  four 
classes  of  mail — first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth — is  a  separate  servi<e.  a 
separate  umicrtakinx;  •  •  • 

.\pother  principle  that  I  have  had 
in  mind  durinx  these  studies  is  that 
the  several  postal  services  should 
each  be  self-siistaininx.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Post  OIBee  Department 
should  have  the  rates  on  one  class 
of  mail  c»arr>’  another  <iass  or  be  fun- 
ninx  to  the  Treasury  to  xet  money  to 
make  up  losses.  That  has  frequently 
been  the  case  over  the  years.  Re¬ 
cently  there  has  been  an  over-all  sur¬ 
plus  from  iMistal  operations  due  to 
special  conditions,  but  apart  from 
first-class  mail  and  air  mail  every 
other  class  of  mail  has  be<-n  han¬ 
dled  at  a  deficit.  •  •  • 

The  se<-ond  class  situation  is  inde¬ 
fensible.  To  handle  the  second  class 
matter  for  the  year  ended  March  :il, 
1944.  it  cost  the  Government,  ac- 
cordinx  to  my  fixures,  about  $l'.Jfl.- 
tlOO.OOO.  while  the  revenue  from 
that  sourxs!  amounted  to  about  $27. - 
(100. (Kit).  In  other  words  the  deficit 
was  close  to  $00,000,000  on  second 
class  mail  matter.  You  can  readily 
see  that,  if  you  are  xoinx  to  put  sec- 
oml  i-lass  matter  on  a  self-sustaininx 
basis  at  once  you  must  increase  the 
rates  three  or  four  times.*  •  • 
Seventy  years  axo  a  newspaper 
was  practically  the  only  medium  for 
disseniinatiiiK  information.  •  »  • 

Today  we  have  also  the  radio  for  this 
purpose.  •  •  •  Then.  too.  we  have 
television,  and  the  telephone  (on- 
nects  people  nationally  and  even  in¬ 
ternationally.  In  short,  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  news  is  no  lonxw  a  strictly 
newspaper  fiiiK-tion  as  it  was  say  05 
years  axo. 

Mr.  Heiss  continued  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Post  OIBt'e  Committee 
by  statinx  that  he  would  not  say  that 
the  present  subsidy  for  second  class 
should  be  entirely  wiped  out  biH-ause 
he  recoxnized  that  newspapers  particu¬ 
larly  perform  a  very  valuable  public 
function.  He  added,  however,  that  Ik- 
did  not  believe  this  public  service  was 
worth  $100,000,000  a  year  from  the 
Government.  He  held  he  could  justify 
a  “subsidy"  of  perhaps  'iAVt  if  “sec¬ 
ond-class  mailers  paid  75%  of  their 
niailinx  I'ost."  He  added  that  maxa- 
zines  and  other  periodicals  presented  a 
somewhat  different  problem  from  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Heiss  made  it  clear  that  his  com¬ 
ments  were  merely  in  the  nature  of  sux- 
xestioiis  and  that  he  was  not  presentinx 
any  specific  proxram  before  the  Cou- 
xress  had  had  an  opportunity  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  It  wants  to  do  with  respect 
to  second  class. 

In  view  of  the  forexoinx  testimony 
presented  by  Mr.  Heiss  newspapers  may 
be  particularly  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  many  of  then)  have 
recently  re»-eived  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  askinx  for  information 
about  the  number  of  copies  circulatist 
outside  the  mails,  number  of  copies 
circulated  by  mail,  the  number  sent 
throuxh  the  mails  free  of  postaxe  under 
free-in-county.  total  circulation  weixht 
of  a  sinxie  copy,  and  percentaxe  of  ad- 
vertisinx  to  readinx  or  editorial  matter. 
It  is  not  the  thoiixht  of  your  loniniit- 


lee  to  make  any  riHommenilations  to 
publishers  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  supply  this  data.  If  it  is  not 
supplied  direct  by  the  publisher  it  can 
undoubtedly  be  obtained  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  other  ways,  but 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  stated 
that  the  data  thus  compiled  is  for  the 
use  of  the  special  I'onsultant  in  <'on- 
siderinx  second  class  postaxe  rates. 

The  Postal  Committee  will  watch 
this  entire  situation  with  care  and  will 
try  to  keep  miblishers  fully  informed 
of  all  ilevelopments. 

Ksqulre  Maxazlne 

The  i-onimittee  reported  to  the  1044 
convention  the  action  of  the  Postmaster 
General  in  b.arrinx  Esquire  Maxazine 
from  second  class  mail  on  the  xroiind 
that  the  maxazine  failed  to  meet  the 
re<iuir*‘ment8  for  second  class  of  bcinx 
“orixinated  and  publisheil  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  of  a  public 
character  or  devoted  to  literature,  the 
s<'iences.  arts  or  some  special  industry.” 

The  Department  of  Justice  filed  pe¬ 
tition  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  urxinx  an  interpretation  of  the 
provision  in  the  Postal  Laws  coverinx 
elixibilit.v  for  second  class  mail  permit 
and  the  .4NPA,  throuxh  its  General 
Counsel,  filed  a  petition  of  intervention 
as  a  friend  of  the  court,  in  which  it 
was  contended  that  the  Postmaster 
General  was  without  the  power  to  deny 
a  publication  seconii  class  entrs’  with¬ 
out  court  review.  The  District  Court 
upheld  the  action  of  the  Postmaster 
General  and  Esquire  Maxazine  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
.\pi>eals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Brief  of  the  ANP.\  was  filed  February 
0.  1045.  and  oral  arxunient  was  heard 
Apr.  20.  Decision  by  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  has  not  yet  been  handed 
down. 

In  its  brief,  the  ANPA  contendeii 
that  the  District  Court  erred  in  failinx 
to  find  that  the  Postmaster  General  had 
exc-eeded  his  authority  and  had  con- 
stituteti  himself  a  ("ensor  in  determininx 
that  Esquire  maxaz.ine  was  not  entitled 
to  the  second  claas  privilexe.  The  brief 
also  held  that  the  Court  erred  in  not 
findinx  that  the  order  of  the  Postmas¬ 
ter  General  was  arbitrary  and  capri¬ 
cious. 

'Referrinx  back  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Heiss  before  the  House  Post  Office 
Committee,  it  is  interestinx  to  note  his 
comment  that  the  Act  of  1870  which 
established  the  second  class  mail  for 
the  dissemination  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  is  out  of  date  and  should  be 
chanxed  to  recoxnize  present-day  (ondi- 
tions.  Mr.  Heiss  commented  further; 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  of  the 
officials  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  axree  with  this  view,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  job  of  the  Post 
Office  is  to  assemble  mail,  sort  it. 
carry  it.  and  deliver  it.  so  lonx  as  it 
is  not  obscene  or  seiiitious  or  s<'ur- 
riloue  and  does  not  contain  fraudu¬ 
lent  schemes.  The  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  should  not  be  required  to  look  to 
any  xreat  extent  underneath  the 
covers  of  a  paper,  except  for  the 
thinxs  I  have  mentioned,  to  see 
whether  it  can  be  carried  or  not 
•  •  •  this  matter  of  de<'idinx 

whether  a  document  contains  “lit¬ 
erature"  or  not.  or  whether  it  con¬ 
tains  somethinx  tendinx  to  promote 
art  or  s<'ience.  or  either  of  them, 
presents  many  problems,  and  the  de¬ 
partment  should  not  be  made  the 
jiidxe  after  satisfyinx  itself  that  it  is 
not  obs<-ene  or  scurrilous  or  seditious 
or  aids  in  fraudulent  schemes. 

.Markinx  of  .\dvrrtlsemmts  and  Readinx 
and  Kdltorlal  Matter 
A  matter  that  seems  to  b(‘  of  in- 
creasinx  interest  to  publishers  is  au  ap¬ 
parent  concerted  drive  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  require  newspa¬ 
pers  to  mark  each  advertisement  aivl 
each  readinx  or  evlitorial  notice  siqia- 
rately.  in  accordance  with  Se<'tion  .541 
1 8 1  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Rexula- 
tions  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  term  “advertisement"  as  used 
herein  •  •  •  embraces  display,  classi¬ 
fied.  and  all  other  forms  of  advertise¬ 
ment  as  well  as  all  editorial  or  other 
readinx  matter  for  the  publication  of 
which  money  or  other  valuable  •■on- 
sideration  is  paid,  accepte*!,  or  prom¬ 
ised.  Where  the  publisher  has  not 
been,  and  is  not  to  he  compen«ateil 


for  the  publication  of  editorial  or 
other  readinx  matter,  such  matter 
will  take  the  rate  of  tmstare  for 
other  than  advertisinx.  •  •  •  When 
a  newspaper  or  periotlical  advertises 
its  own  services  or  issues,  or  any 
other  business  of  the  publisher  in  the 
form  of  either  display  advertisement, 
or  editorial  or  readinx  matter,  this  is 
advertisinx  within  the  meaninx  of 
the  law  and  shall  be  charxed  the 
:idv'ertlsinx  mailinx  rate  therefor. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  has  also 
held  that  if  a  newspaper  axrees  in  any 
w.ay  with  one  of  its  advertisers  that,  in 
aikiition  to  the  actual  space  occupied 
by  the  advertisinx,  free  publicity  will 
lie  carried  in  the  news  columns,  the 
publiclt.v  must  be  rexarded  as  paid  ad¬ 
vert  isinx.  All  office  promotion  of  the 
publication  must  also  be  rexarded  as 
paid  advertisinx  for  purposes  of  deter¬ 
mininx  the  rate  of  postaxe. 

t'nnrinsion 


The  committee  has  watched  all  lex- 
islation  affectinx  postal  matters  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  7«th  Ckinxress.  and  re- 
liorted  jiromptly  on  them  throuxh 
.4XP.\  Federal  Laws  Bulletins.  The 
same  proccHlure  is  beinx  followed  with 
rexard  to  lexislation  in  the  present  Con- 
xress,  and  if  members  will  read  those 
hnlletins  they  will  be  kept  informed  of 
such  lexislative  proposals. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SlIdJlMAN  EVANS.  Chairman 


O.  G.  .\ndrews 
Louis  H.  Brush 
E.  K.  Gaylord 
J.  L.  Horne 


Harlan  G.  Palmer 
Fred  Schilplin 
Joyce  .\.  Swan 
O.  S.  Warden 


Social  Security 

Two  major  lexislative  acts  directly 
.affectinx  Social  Security  were  passed 
by  ('onxress  and  have  become  law  dur¬ 
inx  the  (last  year. 

The  "Servicemen’s  Readjustment  .\ct 
of  1JH4”  sixned  by  the  President  on 
June  22.  1044.  provides  lienefits  for 
readjustment  in  civilian  life  of  return- 
inx  servicemen.  It  provides  for  Hos¬ 
pitalization.  Education.  Loans.  Employ¬ 
ment.  and  iReadi list  men t  .\llowances 
for  former  memhe-rs  of  the  .\rmecl 
Forces  and  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  “G.  I.  Bill  of  Rixhts."  The  ad¬ 
ministration  and  application  of  the  act 
have  been  slow  in  xettinx  under  way 
and  some  of  its  provisions,  especially 
those  relatinx  to  Loans  have  been  xen- 
crally  misunderstood. 

The  other  bill  was  known  as  the 
"War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
Act  of  1044,”  which  establisheci  the 
"Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon¬ 
version."  ,md  amonx  its  several  pro¬ 
visions  set  up  a  Federal  Re-insurance 
Fund  to  xuarantee  the  solvency  of  the 
"State  Unemployment  Trust  Funds.” 

In  addition  to  these  two  hills  there 
was  passed  the  bill  sponsored  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Vandenberx  to  freeze  the  Old  .Axe 
Benefits  Tax  at  1  %  for  1045. 

ronxress  passed  a  resolution  to  study 
the  Old  .Axe  Benefits  Tax  so  as  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  tax  s<4iedule  that  would  avoid 
the  necessity  for  annual  lexislation  to 
hold  the  tax  to  a  proper  level.  .A  re- 
iKjrt  is  due  to  be  rendered  July  1.  1045. 
under  the  terms  of  this  resolution. 

.A  larxe  xroup  of  bills  have  bc>en  in- 
troduccMl  in  the  current  session  of  Con- 
xress  to  expand,  and  liberalize  current 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Law 
and  to  add  new  provisions  of  a  sweep- 
inx  nature.  No  steps  have  bec-n  taken 
as  yet  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  scheciule  any  hearinxs  or 
otherwise  take  any  actions  on  these 
many  proposals  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  committee  may  decide  to  xo  into 
the  whole  situation  thorouxhly  durinx 
the  current  .vear. 

Publishers  Should  Watch  Social 
Security  laqcislation 

Your  committee  once  more  desires  to 
luxe  upon  every  member  newspaper  to 
maintain  an  active  interest  in  all  of 
this  type  of  lexislation.  as  the  many 
interests,  includinx  xovemmental  axen- 
cies.  labor  orxanizations.  and  social 
xroups  are  advocatinx  so  many  different 
methods  and  applications  of  Social 
Security  that  we  are  developinx  some 
situations  where  it  could  conceivably 
he  more  profitable  to  be  iiiiemployeil 
than  it  would  be  to  work.  In  addition 
to  the  benefits  provided  by  the  .State 


Unemployment  Compensation  Lz^ 
some  of  which  proviiie  beneflu  in  nzzi 
form  for  the  retuminx  veteran  wk# 
cannot  find  i-mployment,  we  have  na. 
employment  benefits  provided  for  fin 
veteran  in  the  O.  I.  Bill  of  Rifhtt  n. 
f erred  to  above.  Various  xronps  tn 
now  .advocatinx  Federal  Uiicmploynnt 
Benefits  to  displaced  war  plant  worken 
practically  all  of  whom,  except  thoir 
employed  in  Government  arsenals  and 
Navy  yards,  are  already  covered  for 
benefits  under  the  laws  of  the  states  in 
which  they  work  or  did  work.  Tin 
larger  industrial  labor  unions  are  n- 
deavorinx  to  have  employers  enraisd 
on  war  work  set  aside  larxe  sums  to 
lirovide  severance  pay  or  diemissal  bene 
tits  to  the  displaced  or  discharged  work, 
ers  of  those  plants. 

This  just  refers  to  Unemploymnt 
Benefits.  Additional  items  such  u 
Sickness.  Hospitalization,  and  the  like, 
are  being  urged  vigorously  and  will  be 
given  consideration  by  many  state  lc|. 
islatures  as  well  as  by  Congress  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead.  In  addiUon 
many  unions  are  askinx  employers  to 
contribute  a  iiercentaxe  of  pay  rolls  to 
a  fund,  either  under  union  control  or  in 
some  cases  joint  control  to  provids 
these  same  types  of  benefits  to  their 
members.  Pensions,  in  addition  to  those 
provided  for  under  Social  Security  are 
also  beinx  sought  by  many  unions. 

All  of  these  added  protections  and 
benefits  are  desirable  but  unless  kept 
in  iiroper  persiiective  and  carefully  is- 
ordinateii  can  develop  a  tax  and  pay 
roll  cost  load  that  will  be  too  great  for 
the  economy  to  carry. 

We  would  urge  each  niemher  to 
watch  and  study  closely  all  proposed 
amendments  affectinx  State  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Laws  of  their  re¬ 
spective  states  so  as  to  make  certsio 
that  only  those  that  are  sound  becone 
law. 

In  <«nelusion  we  must  imint  out  ibsl 
those  who  favor  the  federalization  of 
the  Unemployment  Laws  are  still  seek¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  thit 
result  and  those  who  believe  that  I's- 
employment  Compensation  should  i»- 
main  a  state  function  will  have  to 
be  constantly  alert  to  maintain  stste 
control  and  direction. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  V.  MILLER.  Chairmsn 
James  E.  Chappell  Philip  L.  Jackson 
T.  E.  J.  Crowley  William  R.  Little 

A.  J.  Gonion  William  F.  Lucey 

Chester  C.  Gray  G.  L.  Mims 
J.  A.  Griffin.  Jr.  C.  F.  Waite 


Heads  News  Service 

Gavin  Casey,  former  war  cor 
respondent  and  one  time  stafi 
member  of  the  Perth  (West 
Australia )  News,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Department  of 
Information  in  Canberra,  Aus.. 
to  the  directorship  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  News  and  Information 
Service  in  New  York  City.  He 
replaces  David  Bailey,  who  re¬ 
turns  to  the  Sidney  Morning 
Herald. 


Scott 

Magazine  Reels 
with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

excel  all  other  paper 
feed*  in  performance 

Sand  tor  BooUot 

Walter  Scott  &Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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EDITOR  ft  PUILISHERfor  April  2S,  I*** 


■  -  *•  It  is  spring  in  Italy.  and  it  is  God’s  will  that  life  should  go  on. 

From  two  mountain- 

ley,  a  plowman  and 
his  patient  oxen  plod  imperturbably  under  the 
shells  passing  overhead,  turning  the  brown 
earth  in  a  furrow.  He  is  old— long  since  arrived 
at  the  age  of  honorable  retirement  when  a 
man  should  sit  in  the  sun  w'ith  his  pipe  and 
glass  of  wine.  But  his  sons  and  grandsons  are 
gone  from  the  village,  swallowed  up  by  the  war. 


It  was  the  same  in  Normandy.  While  armor 
clanked  along  the  highways  and  infantrymen 
with  Tommy  guns  flushed  Nazi  snipers  from 
the  hedgerows,  the  Norman  farmers,  calm 
and  stubborn  as  the  soil  itself,  tended  their 
fields  and  performed  the  ancient  ritual  of 
farm  chores. 


Whether  he  practices  the  simple  agriculture 
of  the  European  countryman  or  the  highly 
mechanized  methods  of  modern  American 
farming,  the  farmer  symbolizes  the  continuity 
of  life  in  war  or  peace. 


The  season  has  come  when  the  earth  must  International  Harvester,  known  wherever 
:  be  opened  up  for  planting— for  the  begetting  man  tills  the  soil,  serves  the  farmer  in  war  or 

of  another  generation  of  crops.  In  war  or  peace,  international  harvester  company, 
1  peace,  this  cannot  wait.  Men  must  eat  to  live,  180  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

editor  &  PURLISHER  for  April  21.  194S 
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VICTORY  WASTE  PAPER  CAMPAIGN  MEETS  WITH  SUCCESS 


Th«  U.  a.  Victory  Waoto  Paper  Cam¬ 
paign  aponaored  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  baa  been 
in  prorreaa  lor  17  months. 

Receipts  at  the  nillla  last  year  were 
over  6,900.000  tons  which  was  the 
irreatest  amount  of  waste  paper  ever 
I'ollected  in  any  single  year  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  This  record 
was  mode  in  spite  of  the  severest 
winU'r  known  for  years  and  in  the  face 
of  newsprint  cuts — successful  conserva¬ 
tion  proftrama — freiaht  embaraoes — 
manpower  shortuKcs — truck  and  baler 
priorities  and  other  handicaps.  The 

Conservation  Committee  of  the  Waste 
Paper  Consumina  Industries  tells  us 
many  in  the  indusu-y  have  estimated 
that  about  4.800.000  tons  would  have 
been  received  at  the  mills  in  1944 
had  it  not  been  for  the  U.  S.  Vic¬ 
tory  Waste  Paper  Campaim.  If  this 
difference  of  about  2,lUU.U0ti  tuns 

had  been  taken  from  the  pulp  pools  of 
this  country  it  is  not  diffloult  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  would  have  haiipened  to 
our  whole  civilian  economy.  Such  an 
accomplishment  was  made  iiossible  only 
throusii  the  splendid  and  consistent 
teamwork  of  practically  all  the  daily 
and  thousands  of  weekly  newspapi-r 
publishers  who  contributed  millions  of 

dollars  of  advertising  and  news  spai-e 

to  the  cause  of  waste  paper  and  in 
addition  rave  their  own  valuable  time 
as  well  as  that  of  their  staffs  to  the 
effort. 

Newspapers  Donated  .Much  Spare 

The  Bureau  of  .\dvertisiur  of  the 
.ANP.C  has  publlshiHl  the  record  of  ad- 
vertiemr  spaci-  useil  in  11M4  in  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the  country  for 
the  forty  different  war  projects.  Waste 
paper  stood  third  with  a  total  of  $‘1.- 
1440.044  of  advertisinr  space  which  in¬ 
cludes  that  donateil  by  the  publishers. 
Tlie  news  content  devoted  to  waste 
paper  by  the  publisliers  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  been  about  twelve  times 
that  of  the  total  advertising  space  used 
for  waste  paper.  War  Bonds  and  the 
Red  Cross  were  the  only  war  projects 
to  receive  treater  advertisint  space  In 
the  newspapers.  These  treat  war  pro- 
trams  have  been  so  successful  because 
the  power  of  the  press  has  bet*n  whole¬ 
heartedly  behind  them. 

Paper  Trooper  Plan  Inauturated 

Just  about  a  year  ato  your  executive 
cumniittee  inauturated  the  Paper 
Trooper  plan  which,  in  reality,  mail** 
the  school  children  who  ehroUed  in  the 
protrasn  Junior  members  of  th«  War 
Production  Board.  This  plan  has  as 
its  purpose  larter  waste  pap<-r  collec- 
-tions  by  school  children  who  are  in¬ 
spired  to  treater  effort  throiith  the 
awardint  of  special  incentives.  The 
children  wear  cloth  shoulder  pati-hes 
to  desltnate  membership  and  are  tiven 
sleeve  chevrons  for  obtainint  certain 
Quotas.  In  addition  certificates  of 
merit,  sitned  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  are  tiveii  to 
both  the  individual  pupil  and  the 
school  tor  produoint  a  certain  pouiid- 
ate  which  has  been  set  by  the  local 
salvate  committee. 

While  schools  bad  closed  for  the 
summer  before  we  could  fully  promote 
the  idea,  it  was  tried  out  with  con¬ 
siderable  success  in  several  communi¬ 
ties  under  the  direction  of  the  Parent 
and  Teacher  Associations  usinir  the 
playgrounds  as  waste  paper  deposi¬ 
tories.  The  committee  worked  dili¬ 
gently  duriny  the  summer  months  with 
the  U.  8.  Department  of  Education,  the 
State  Superintendents  of  Schools.  State 
Salvage  directors,  the  War  P^uction 
Board  and  others  so  that  the  program 
rot  off  to  a  fine  start  in  the  schools 
in  the  fall.  We  are  happy  to  report 
that  as  this  is  written  there  are  2.241,- 
71S  children  in  77,146  schools  In  the 
country  enrolled  as  Paper  Troopers 
who  are  actively  enrared  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  waste  paper  and  producing 
an  outstanding  tonnage  of  this  most 
vital  war  material.  The  Paper  Troop¬ 
ers  have  made  a  very  real  contribution 
to  the  war  and  in  many  cities  school 
children  have  been  the  very  foundation 
of  waste  paper  collections.  In  fact, 
we  believe  wo  have  built  up  with  the 
Pap^  Troopers  the  largest  single  or¬ 
ganization  that  Is  at  this  time  engaged 
in  the  salragteg  of  waste  paper. 
result  is  a  development  of  an  idea  that 
has  produced  an  unbelievable  tonnage 
of  waste  paper. 
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NEW  YORKERS  tuo  three-to-one  hero:  Left  to  right.  Edwin  S.  Friendly. 

general  manager  of  the  Now  York  Sun;  WilUom  Maple  ol  the 
New  York  City  Publithore  Asaociotion,  F.  M.  Flynn,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  Elbert  M.  Antrim,  business 
I  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune^ 


In  the  nummer  of  1944  action  on  the 
European  fronts  ecemp<l  favorable  to 
the  .\llics  and  there  was  much  talk 
even  by  people  in  high  pl.aces  of  the 
imssibilily  of  .an  early  end  of  the  war 
on  the  t'oiitinent.  This  causcil  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  lose  considerable  inten-st  in  waste 
patter  eolleetions.  Some  of  the  con¬ 
suming  mills  at  that  time  were  afraid 
their  w.-u-  orilers  would  be  cut  imme¬ 
diately  resulting  in  large  in'-entories  at 
high  prices.  Your  committee  saw  s 
different  picture  and  advocated  a  con- 
tinitani'c  of  the  national  progr.tm  ixlu- 
eating  the  public  to  the  need  of  saving 
waste  patter. 

Renewed  Drive 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1944  that 
Julius  Krug,  successor  to  Donald 
Nelson  .as  Chairman  of  the  WPB.  called 
upon  the  AiNPA  for  a  renewed  and  in¬ 
tensified  waste  paper  drive  to  m«-et  the 
greatly  increaseil  military  demands  for 
vital  patter  products.  TTie  newspapers 
quickly  assured  Mr.  Knig  that  the 
drive  would  be  revitalized  and  con¬ 
tinued  despite  the  difficulty  of  anstaiii- 
ing  public  interest  over  such  a  long 
period.  The  very  high  goal  of  8 
million  tons  a  year  was  again  askeil 
for  by  Mr.  Krug. 

In  January  194.’i  Cranston  Williams. 
General  Manager  of  the  .\NP.\  .and  a 
nusnlter  of  this  executive  committee 
.asked  the  publishers  of  the  daily  news- 
patters  to  advise  him  how  waste  paper 
•■olleetions  were  progressing  and  what 
suggestions  they  might  have  for  stim¬ 
ulating  interest.  The  response  was 
most  gratifying.  \  fine  picture  of 
the  whole  situation  was  given  ns 
.and  many  “sore  spots"  were  brongbt 
into  the  open  and  in  most  cases  cor¬ 
rected.  The  most  satisfying  thing 
brought  out  In  these  many  letters  was 
that  in  not  one  single  instance  did  a 
publisher  intimate  he  was  tireil  of  co¬ 
operating  in  the  drive  nor  did  one  ex¬ 
press  .a  (lesire  to  discontinue  his  efforts. 

However,  many  reports  indicate.! 
waste  paper  collections  were  bogging 
down  in  some  connntinlties  for  many 
reasons  including  unusually  bad  weather 
but  largely  because  the  people  seemed 
to  be  tired  of  saving  waste  paper.  Sub¬ 
sequently  a  Gallup  poll  made  at  the 
request  of  this  committee  showed  that 
some  14  million  families  were  not  sav¬ 
ing  paper  regularly,  that  10  million 
familiee  were  not  convinced  of  the 
ne^  of  saving  scrap  paper  and  that  2  H 
million  fewer  families  were  saving 
waste  paper  in  February  1945  than  were 
saving  it  in  July  1944. 

The  Executive  Committee,  as  well  as 
many  publishers,  was  convinced  that 
fresh  incentives  were  necieil  quickly  to 
arouse  more  people  to  save  more  waste 
paper  more  regularly.  The  receipts  in 
December  1944  had  fallen  to  517.000 
tons,  the  lowrest  since  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign.  In  January  1946  they 
were  only  slightly  better — 5,37.000  lon« 
compared  to  the  578.000  tone  monthly 
average  in  1644.  February  receipts 
Plunged  down  .again  to  515.000  tons 
due  to  bad  weather,  embargoes  and  con¬ 
tinued  public  apathy.  Meanwhile.  In¬ 
ventories  had  fallen  dangerously  low. 
"iomc  mills  reported  shutdowns  and  in 


the  East  oven  the  largest  mills  had  only 
a  few  daj's  supply  of  wa-*lo  paper  on 
hand. 

During  this  period  the  Executive 
Committee  was  diligently  M.-cking  new 
approaches  and  new  incentives  to  stim¬ 
ulate  greater  .■ollections.  It  worked 
out  the  Double-V  waste  paper  progr.mi 
— a  V  to  speed  victory  and  a  V  to  .aid 
veterans — a  plan  conceived  largely  by 
Tom  Cathcart.  a  membi-r  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee. 

The  Dotiblc-V  Plan,  as  wc  have  told 
all  newspapi-r  publishers,  has  as  iti-  two¬ 
fold  purpos*-.  greater  waste  paper  i-ol- 
li-ctions  to  help  speed  victory  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  a  method  of 
channeling  a  part  of  the  funds  de¬ 
rived  from  waste  paper  for  extra  com¬ 
forts  for  the  woutided  and  sick  vet¬ 
erans  ill  .Army.  Nav.v  and  Veteran  .\d- 
inmistration  Hospitals. 

“Ehctra  Comforts” 

These  "extra  comforts  ’  could  include 
radios,  phonographs,  motion  picture 
equipment,  games,  lung  distance  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  occupational  therapy 
(sjuipment  and  many  other  things  whicli 
can  shorten  the  long  hospital  days  anil 
help  speed  recovery.  Before  fully  de¬ 
veloping  this  Double-V  project  the  Coni- 
mitteo  dlseusiWHl  its  possibilities  at 
length  with  military  and  government 
leaders  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
the  boys  in  more  than  050  hospitals 
and  with  the  heads  of  the  various  de- 
liartments  of  war  production.  All  as- 
'iired  us  there  was  a  great  and  growing 
need  for  such  help  in  the  hospitals 
.ind  seimed  certaiti  the  plan  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  much  needed  incentive  for  a 
revitalized  waste  paper  campaign. 

Whole  hearted  endorsement  anti 
Pledgee  of  support  were  given  the  Dou- 
blc-V  plan  by  Chairman  Basil  O'Connor 
of  the  American  Re<l  Cross,  Vico  Ad¬ 
miral  Ross  T.  Molntire,  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  ol  the  Navy,  Major  General  Nor¬ 
man  T.  Kirk,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
.Army,  Major  General  Frank  T.  Hines 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  and  Ju¬ 
lius  A.  Krug,  Chairman  of  WPB.  Lead¬ 
ers  of  the  American  Legion,  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts,  Klwanis  International,  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers  and  other  powerful  national  organ¬ 
isations  are  now  recommending  that  the 
Double-V  plan  be  used  as  an  added 
incentive  in  their  local  collection  pro¬ 
grams. 

This  plan  was  launched  on  March  8 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  .ANPA. 
The  dinner  was  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  ol  these  and  many  other  organ¬ 
izations.  Without  exception  all  ex- 
lirt«sed  confidence  in  the  program  and 
picilged  support  of  it. 

.A  news  letter  explaining  the  plan 
and  several  advertisements  featuring  it 
were  sent  to  publishers  of  all  daily 
newspapers  for  release  on  March  12. 
The  WPB  sent  letters  to  all  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretaries  who  in  turn  were 
to  notify  all  local  salvage  committees 
that  the  plan  was  operative  and  could 
he  tied  up  with  local  promotion  in 
order  to  produce  the  needed  extra  ton¬ 
nage. 


The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bxsci. 
tives  Association  through  Henry  w. 
Manz,  president  and  Don  Bridge.  chW 
man  of  the  NA<EA  War  Aid  ComtaiUn 
are  enlisting  the  resources  of  the  lat- 
clatlon's  600  members  to  secure  the  M 
of  local  retail  advertisers  in  the  peg. 
gram. 

The  War  Advertising  Council  is  Its 
turlng  the  Double-V  Plan  as  one  of  iii 
essential  salvage  programs  and  tit 
Periodical  Publishers  National  Ota- 
mittee  is  advocating  ito  adoptloB  h 
hundreds  of  communities  where  etts 
tive  salvage  operations  are  now 
accomplished. 

Three  Series  of  Double-V  .advtrtki. 
ments  already  have  bei-n  put  in  tki 
hands  of  daily  and  some  1200  veiklj 
publishers  and  the  program  it  optm- 
ing  successfully  in  hundreds  of  towit 
and  cities.  We  have  been  infomd 
that  in  some  cities  collections  hstt 
been  increased  as  much  as  50%  afitr 
the  iieople  have  realized  that  part  g 
the  money  derived  from  their  vMt 
paper  was  being  devoted  to  buying  o- 
tra  comforts  for  the  veterans  in  ntwty 
hospitals.  However,  some  pubUthn 
reported  that  their  local  salvage  eta- 
mittees  have  hesitated  to  adopt  the 
new  plan  under  the  misapprehenfiM 
that  it  was  a  substitute  program  lat 
would  disrupt  their  existing  colleettm 
machinery.  Many  of  these  adopted  the 
program  as  soon  as  they  realized  it  t 
not  a  substitute  but  an  additioail 
effective  incentive  appealing  to  pi 
who,  like  most  of  us,  have  reliill*ii 
or  friends  in  the  services. 

Wo  are  receiving  reports  ol  m 
children  in  some  (-ommunities  who  m 
channeling  as  much  as  26%  of  thar 
waste  pajier  money  to  nearby  hospitak 
Some  .American  Legion  Posts  and  i 
Boy  Scout  Troops  are  i-hannelliig  u 
high  as  50%  of  their  waste  p 
money  to  these  veterans.  These  kol 
contributions  to  the  hospitals  vtt 
amount  to  an  impn-ssive  national  Mil 
and  will  bring  a  great  lieal  of  a 
cheer  to  thousamls  of  n-covering  M- 
crans. 

WPB  officials  in  many  areas  are  at' 
ing  salvage  committees  to  adopt  iht 
program  on  a  state  wide  basis.  Itat 
tell  us  they  are  convinced  this 
incentive  is  the  best  so  far  develsN 
to  keep  the  pnbllc  working  eSeciM 
on  waste  paper  salvage  through  admni 
weather,  summer  vai-ations  and  moild 
all  through  the  optimistic  war  aifi. 
The  program  has  great  possibilities  1« 
local  promotions. 

No  Let-Down  -After  V-E  Day 

The  greatest  worry  now  ol  thoss  is- 
terested  in  the  production  of  « 
paper  is  the  severe  let-down  that  fin 
occur  after  V-E  Day.  We  must  bad 
all  our  promotional  aibility  to  an  anU- 
ance  of  this  because  the  demaads  1« 
supplies  and  consequently  waste  p 
products  will  be  enormous  for  wartet 
in  the  Pacific. 

It  is  encouraging  that  receipts  it 
the  mills  lor  the  week  ending  IUrI 
.31,  1946  were  MB%  of  our  wtiUr 
goal.  This  represents  the  gnsIM 
w(>ekly  tonnage  produced  since  tte  il*i 
of  the  campaign.  Our  dangeroM  If* 
point  was  61%  lor  the  week  eadlay 
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crEST  intellit^eiit  person  will  admit  these  problenis,  someone  will  ask.  Some 
”'uist  there  can  bo  no  such  thin?  as  iieoplo  can  learn  by  reatlin?  about 
omolete  freetlom  in  this  world.  No  them:  some  can  learn  throuah  friends 
iae  can  always  act  without  restraint,  who  are  journalists.  But  to  be  certain 
^  freedom  of  »ne  person,  state,  na-  that  everyone  will  know  of  them,  a 
ioD  ends  where  the  rights  of  another  good,  practical  course  in  public  schools 
Mui  So  every  intelligent  person  is  the  liest  answer.  Students  should  be 
reiliiM  that  freedom  of  the  press,  too,  taught  early  how  to  read  newspapers, 
uuat  he  relative.  Of  what,  then  should  how  to  interpret  what  they  rea<l.  how 
ilut  fre^om  consist?  Simply  this:  to  notice  what  they  don't  read:  that  is. 
freedom  of  each  separate  unit  of  the  how  to  analyze  the  fact  that  no  space 
prais  to  print  as  much  of  the  truth  as  is  given  to  some  events,  how  to  com- 
lU  employes  can  ferret  out,  freedom  to 
print  both  sides  of  any  issue  in  its  news 
columns,  freedom  to  make  up  its  mind 
independently  about  an  issue  and  to 
iike  a  stand  on  one  side  in  its  editorial 
.olnmns.  And  the  key  to  maintaining 
this  freedom  of  the  press  lies  in  that 
ose  word,  truth.  For.  though  it  was 
•htten  many  years  before  men  even 
ihoufht  of  a  printing  press,  this  state- 
Dsot  from  the  world's  best-selling  pub- 
licmion,  the  Bible,  might  have  been  a 
directive  to  the  modern  journalist: 

"Know  ye  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will 
make  ye  free.” 

But  the  press  is  in  itself  incomplete: 

It  is  married  to  the  public.  Iktcking  a 
public,  any  paper  is  powerless:  lacking 
readers,  it  is  without  influence.  The 
piople.  themselves,  are  thus  a  part  of 
Ihs  press.  Theirs  is  the  ultimate  de- 
cidou  regarding  all  newspapers.  In 
reading  one  paper  and  ignoring  another 
ibsy  determine  which  papers  will  be 
(ucosssful  and  which  ones  will  fail.  Yet 
M  many  people  think  of  themselves  as 
entirely  apart  from  the  press,  just  as  so 
many  people  think  always  of  them¬ 
selves  as  entirely  apart  from  life.  .And 
m  so  doing,  they  are  shirking  their  first 
responsibility  in  maintaining  freedom  of 
the  press:  the  responsibility  to  consider 
their  relationship  to  the  press  a  direct  auv 

one  and  to  make  their  part  in  the  press  Jane  Abbott 

nyitsm  an  active  one. 

Though  freedom  of  the  pr^  in-  ^  „  counts  given 

reives  freedom  from  restraints  of  many  {  .iip 

kinds — legal,  economic,  professional —  tt...  wan 

^  revere'  are  not  fr^*^  ^  “  "“‘lera  are 

aT^srit^  the‘be«^in^  The  •“  i‘  ‘‘‘ey 

Si  hmri^  by  regul^?^d  assumptions  and  wrong  conclu- 

to  know  and  analyze  its  limitations.  complicated  information. 

?or  example,  the  rigidly  controlled  But  the  press  cannot  present  the 
German  press  is  not  free.  But  the  truth  to  the  public  if  it  caiuiot  ob- 
.tnerican  with  a  free  mind  and  some  tain  the  truth  from  its  sources;  and 
knowledge  of  the  Oerman  situation  can  here,  again,  the  public  has  a  responsi- 
ludge  fairly  well  what  the  truth  in  Qer-  bility.  For  these  sources  must  neces- 
nany  is — at  least,  to  a  greater  degree  sarily  be  chosen  from  this  sanie  public, 
than  can  the  Oerman  reader  who  is,  as  it  is  an  obvious  impossibility  for 
with  his  press,  in  slavery.  The  second  every  publication  to  have  a  representa- 
reipoMsibility  of  the  public  in  maintain-  tive  at  every  event  of  Importance.  So 
mg  freedom  of  the  press  is,  then,  to  it  is  the  responsibility  of  every  person 
letter  reader  freedom.  Two  reader  free-  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  press 
Jonis  in  particular  should  ^  empha-  to  give  complete,  correct,  .md  unbiased 
sized:  freedom  from  ignorance  and  free-  information.  It  is  the  responsibility, 
•torn  from  prejudice.  For  neither  the  also,  of  the  public  to  Insist  that  sources 
•norant  nor  the  prejudiced  can  discern  of  information  be  made  known  in  most 
•he  truth,  no  matter  how  clearly  it  is  c.ases  and  that  they  be  reliable  in  all 
Mi  before  them.  cases.  It  Is  the  added  responsibility  of 

It  is  in  connection  with  freedom  each  person  to  help  the  newspaper  by 
jnra  ignorance  that  a  third  responsi-  putting  public  Interest  and  public  wel- 
Srl*y  t**®  public  must  be  mentioned,  fare  before  personal  interest  and  pri- 
rais  is  the  responsibility  of  each  in-  vate  welfare  when  giving  information 
mvidual  to  learn  something  of  the  na-  about  anything.  So<-ial  climbers,  piib- 
inre  of  newspaper  work,  of  the  way  in  lie  officials  who  try  to  get  unwarrantcil 
which  newspapers  are  put  together,  publicity,  professional  proiKigandists. 
<*ly  through  an  understanding  of  the  lobbyists  all  endanger  the  truth  of  the 
WOTlenis  of  the  press  can  the  public  press,  and  therein  its  frecilom. 
mielllgently  interpret  what  it  reads  in  Mention  was  miSde  earlier  of  freedom 
jhs  press.  It  was  Epictetus,  the  Greek  from  legal,  economic,  and  professional 
jwlosopher,  who  wrote:  "The  rulers  of  restraints.  It  is  the  public’s  responsi- 
k  *****  'I**!  ®bly  free  men  bility  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to 

Ik  1*  1  ®‘*h®**®d.  but  God  has  said  see  that  the  necessary  laws  to  prevent 

»  I  1°"*^  eilucated  men  shall  bo  free.”  such  restraints  are  on  the  statute  books 
AM  it  seems  to  me  impossible  for  peo-  of  this  country.  The  press,  if  it  is  to 

tw  **  '•'A'ntain  the  freedom  of  some-  be  free,  must  never  he  hampered  by 

ih«  .**’'"**  ***®  organization  of  which  such  things  as  oppressive  taxes,  li- 
»iu  k  bad  no  education,  about  censing,  large  debts  for  which  there 

aicn  they  know  but  a  little,  'rae  pu^  are  no  means  of  payment,  or  too  much 
M  needs  to  know  the  methods  of  ob-  advertising  pressure.  The  voluntary 

oews,  the  conditions  under  military  censorship  which  has  been  ob- 
nicn  It  is  written.  The  public  needs  served  by  American  newspapers  during 
Bneh”*"?  k  ®”*®'‘  *o  evaluate  it  that  this  war  should  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
rare  Ik*  is  done  under  pres-  mind  of  any  person  that  our  press  nee<ls 

mil  I  many  of  the  press's  decisions  no  board  of  cimsors  blue-pencilling  its 
Ri  I  k'”****’  m  split  seconds.  reports,  that  it  will  always  be  a  re¬ 
nt  how  can  the  public  learn  of  •pnnsibilit.v  of  the  public  to  block  any 
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move  to  establish  cen»urrhip  here. 
This  voluntary  censorship  has  proved, 
too,  that  the  best  solution  to  many  of 
the  problems  concerning  the  press  lies 
not  in  laws,  but  in  an  appe^  to  the 
profensional  integrity  and  ideals  of 
journalists. 

But  there  is  another  freedom  impor¬ 
tant  to  freedom  of  the  press  which  docs 
not  fall  definitely  into  any  of  these 
classes:  that  of  communications.  It 
was  the  First  World  War  that  swept 
nows  emphasis  from  local  and  domes¬ 
tic  events  across  oceans  to  interna¬ 
tional  incidents.  And  with  this  changed 
emphasis  the  importance  of  world  com¬ 
munications  increased.  Communica¬ 
tions  facilities  have  always  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  link  in  press  machinery;  but  today 
they  are  a  lifeline  without  which  there 
can  be  no  spread  of  the  truth,  and 
therefore,  no  freedom.  The  newspaper 
man  in  China  who  knows  the  truth  but 
who  can't  send  his  story  to  .America  is 
of  no  help  whatsoever  to  the  American 
public.  So  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
public,  if  it  would  maintain  true  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  to  insist  on  some  ar¬ 
rangement  of  communications  control 
after  this  war  which  will  allow  a  free 
flow  of  news  over  national  borders. 
And  monopoly  by  individual  nations  is 
not  the  only  obstacle  which  must  be 
overcome  in  this  field.  There  is  also 
the  barrier  of  high  operating  costs  and 
the  problem  of  a  limited  supply  of 
materials  for  such  facilities. 

Should  the  press,  then  be  without  re¬ 
straint?  Should  it  have  nothing  to 
check  it?  No,  this  is  not  the  solu¬ 
tion.  For  freedom  of  the  press  was  not 
intended  to  be  just  a  privilege  given  to 
publishers  for  their  own  benefit.  It  is 
rather,  a  trust  given  to  all  journalists 
to  be  used  for  public  service.  Because 
it  is  managed  by  individuals  who  have 
personal  interests  and  who  are  bound 
to  make  some  mistakes,  the  press  must 
have  some  check  on  it.  And  since  a 
check  by  government  or  by  any  other 
agency  is  so  undesirable,  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  satisfactory  check  upon  the  press 
must  be — the  public.  So  it  Is  that  if 
other  checks  are  to  be  eliminated,  the 
public  must  take  over  the  task  itself. 
.And  in  performing  this  critical  function, 
in  being  a  check  upon  the  press,  the 
public  must  be  as  alert,  as  careful,  and 
as  vigilant  as  it  is  in  preventing  other 
restraints  on  press  freedom. 

The  public  must  learn  to  be  critical 
of  propaganda.  Propaganda  has  been 
define<l  as  any  concerted  movement  for 
.an  idea,  and  as  such  is  protected  by 
our  Constitution.  Therefore,  its  elimi¬ 
nation  Is  impossible,  if  even  desirable, 
and  the  aibility  to  recognize  and  to 
evaluate  it  is  a  necessity.  Several 
things  will  help  in  this.  First,  the 
reader  can  wait  for  the  counter-propa¬ 
ganda.  He  can  learn  to  look  for  the 
■•ource,  to  know  how  to  judge  the 
kource.  to  analyze  the  facts  presented, 
to  notice  points  omitted.  He  can  com¬ 
pare  accounts  in  different  papers.  ^ 
I'an  beware  of  the  emotionalization 
which  makes  rationalized  thinking  diffi¬ 
cult.  He  can  try  to  read  news  as  a  con¬ 
tinued  story,  something  which  is  not 
finished  today,  and  which  did  not  begin 
only  yesterday.  He  can  keep  in  mind  a 
broad  picture  of  the  whole,  while  at  the 
lame  time  being  concerned  with  details 
and  particulars.  He  can  do  these  things, 
and  he  must  do  them.  For  it  is  the 
public's  responsibility  to  keep  the  press 
on  its  toes,  to  uphold  the  standards  of 
freedom  which  the  American  press  has 
set  for  itself,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
•American  press  can  and  does  continue 
to  print  the  truth.  And  if  the  public 
do«-sn't  accept  its  responsibility? — well, 
no  one  else  will. 


Halperin  Memorial 

Chicago,  Apr,  24 — To  raise 
funds  for  a  memorial  in  honor 
of  the  late  Isadore  “Hal”  Hal¬ 
perin,  editor  for  25  years  of  the 
Midwest  division  of  Variety, 
theatrical  publication,  the  show 
business  will  participate  in  a 
huge  production  at  the  Civic 
Opera  House,  Chicago,  May  6. 
Mayor  Kelly  is  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  combined  effort  to 
raise  the  money  to  construct  a 
new  wing  at  LaRabida  Sani¬ 
tarium,  Chicago,  to  be  named 
for  Halperin. 


2  Essay  Awards 
Go  to  Students 
At  U.  of  Illinois 

"The  Public's  Responsibility 
in  Maintaining  Freedom  of  the 
Press”  was  the  subject  selected 


Reeae  Bequette 

for  the  fourth  annual  ANPA 
Monograph  Contest.  Conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism,  the  competition  this 
year  was  especially  keen  with 
114  entries  from  21  journalism 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  unusually  large  response 
and  general  high  level  of  the 
entered  essays,  in  the  face  of 
substantially  curtailed  student 
bodies,  was  most  gratifying  to 
the  judges.  Final  judge,  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Lindsay,  editor  of  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Re¬ 
view,  in  commenting  upon  the 
essay  which  won  the  first  prize, 
said:  "It  contains  the  most 
thorough  understanding  of  the 
press  and  its  relation  to  the 
public  and  offers  the  most  spe¬ 
cific  suggestions.”  All  three 
prize-winners  suggested  a  num¬ 
ber  of  practical  ways  in  which 
citizens  can  improve  their  news¬ 
papers. 

Compus  Reporter 

Winner  of  the  first  prize,  Jane 
Abbott,  senior  in  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  chose  for  her  title,  "It’s 
Up  to  the  Public,”  Miss  Abbott 
is  a  graduate  of  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Junior  College  and  com¬ 
pleted  her  high  school  studies 
in  Little  Rock  cum  laude  She 
was  co-president  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  High  School  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1941  and  was  the  winner 
in  the  same  year  of  the  Ralph 
Thurman  Memorial  Award  for 
feature  writing. 

While  attending  Little  Rock 
Junior  College,  Miss  Abbott 
served  as  feature  editor  of  the 
Trojan,  the  college  yearbook, 
and  was  cami>us  reporter  for 
the  Arkansas  Democrat. 

The  gold  medal  and  the  $500 
prize  go  to  Miss  Abbott.  A  re¬ 
plica  of  the  gold  medal  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  Dean  Siebert  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  second  prize-winner  is 
Bonna  M.  Bequette,  senior  in 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Because 
of  the  shortage  of  materials,  a 
scroll  commemorating  the  event 
is  temporarily  substituted  in 
place  of  the  permanent  award, 
consisting  of  a  silver  medal. 
Miss  Bequette  is  a  member  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi.  national  hon¬ 
orary  journalism  sorority.  After 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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December  30,  1044.  It  will  be  ini- 
poMible  to  ret  the  March  1045  re¬ 
ceipt*  flrure  from  the  mtlls  until  after 
tiu*  report  i*  printed  but  the  eetimate 
point*  to  more  than  030,000  ton* 
which  would  be  the  all-time  hirh  of 
our  campairn  and  be  within  Htrikinc 
dlalance  of  our  067,000  too  monthly 
averare  roal.  But  in  »pite  of  thie. 
J,  A,  Krur,  chairman  of  WFB.  on  April 
IS  i**ued  an  appeal  to  all  buaineaamen 
“to  Hod  new  way*  and  mean*  to  (tini- 
ulate  and  increaHc  waate  paper  oolle*'- 
tion*  if  we  are  to  keep  our  flrhtinr 
forces  aupplied  and  help  prevent  further 
curtailment*  of  civilian  paper,"  The 
Department  of  Commerce  in  it*  April 
report  on  wa*te  paper  atated  “the  roal 
of  each  committee  should  be  raised 
15%  to  S0%  if  the  1045  campairn  i« 
to  be  a  aucceiM"  because  “the  need 
for  salvarlnr  waate  paper  is  rreater 
now  than  ever  before.”  The  reiKirt 
further  stated  “the  auci'cs*  of  the  1044 
waste  paper  drive  ia  one  of  the  civilian 
victories  of  the  war."  If  we  use  the 
full  strenrth  of  all  our  collection  forces 
and  if  we  all  i-ooperate  in  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  taak  ahead  of  u*.  we  can 
carry  the  ball  over  the  roal  and  keep 
the  consuminr  mills  of  thi*  country 
workinr  to  capacity  on  the  war  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  ensential  civilian 
need*. 

Committee  Expresaes  Thanks  for  .Aid 

Hundreds  of  advertisements  have 
been  prepared,  new*  and  idea  bulletins, 
news  releasee  and  promotion*  have  been 
written  and  sale*  idea*  developed  under 
the  direction  of  your  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  Since  the  inception  of  the  cam¬ 
pairn  McCann-Erickson.  Iik-.  ha*  been 
the  cooperatinr  advertisinr  arency. 
The  arency  has  done  a  noteworthy  job 
workinr  m  close  harmony  with  the 
Periodical  Publishers  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  the  War  Advertisinr  Council 
and  other  rroups  concerned  with  sal- 
vaire  activities. 

We  are  rrateful  for  the  invaluable 
service  riven  by  the  Conaervation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Waate  Paper  Consuminr 
Industries  ,unuer  the  dimdorship  of 
Frank  Block,  for  the  I'ooperation  of 
the  16.000  orraiiised  salvare  commit¬ 
tee*.  business,  the  housewives,  the  Boy 
and  Oirl  Scouts,  American  I«rion. 
Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Kiwanis. 
Parent  and  Teacher  Associations,  the 
A  W.V.S..  the  C.D.V.O..  the  Paper 
Trooper*,  school  children  everywhere 
and  all  the  other  orranixations  and  tire¬ 
less  workers  interested  in  waate  paper 
salvare.  The  splendid  cooperation  riven 
this  committie  by  the  various  depart¬ 
ment*  of  the  Conservation  and  Salvare 
Division  of  the  WPB  under  the  director¬ 
ship  of  W.  T.  Hoyt  has  been  invalu¬ 
able. 

We  must  not  relax  in  our  efforts  be¬ 
cause  the  little  we  do  here  at  home — 
the  sacriflces  of  time  and  effort  we 
make,  hardly  deserve  mention  com¬ 
pared  to  those  riven  by  our  armed 
forces.  The  least  we  can  do  is  make 
sure  nothinr  is  lackinr  that  would  help 
brinr  early  victory.  We  are  confident 
newspaper  leadership  will  be  equal  to 
the  demand  placed  upon  it. 

We  thank  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  for  the  wholehearted  coopera¬ 
tion  riven  the  <-ampairn  since  it*  in¬ 
ception.  The  Chairman  is  indebted  to 
hi*  associates  on  the  newspaper  com¬ 
mittee  and  especially  to  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  Tom  Cathcart  and  H.  B.  Fair- 
child.  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  who  have  riven  so  rener- 
ously  of  their  time  and  talents.  We 
will  strive  to  work  effectively  as  lonr 
a*  the  need  for  the  campairn  exist*. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EDWIN  3.  FRIENDLY,  Chairman 


Don  Anderson 
Elbert  M.  Antrim 
Georre  C.  Birrers 
W.  O.  Chandler 
J.  D.  Oortatowsky 
Buell  W.  Hudson 
Frank  O.  Huntress 
John  S.  Knirht 


W.  Verne  McKinney 
'Roy  D.  Moore 
Linwood  I.  Noyes 
Herbert  Pontine 
Joseph  E.  Bidder 
Robert  L.  Smith 
Frank  'E.  Tripp 
8.  R.  Winch 


Letter  from  Mills 

CONSERVATION  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  WASTE  PAPER  CONSUMING 
INDUSTRIES 

April  4,  IB45 

Mr.  Edwin  8.  Friendly,  Chairman 
U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  Campairn 


Ameneati  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 
Dear  Mr.  Friendly: 

On  behalf  of  our  Committee  and  all 
consumers  of  Waste  Paper,  I  would  like 
to  express  to  you.  the  members  of  your 
Executive  Committee  and  all  news¬ 
papers.  our  sincere  admiration  and  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  excellent  job  belnr 
done  in  the  U.  8.  Victory  Waste  Paper 
Campairn. 

We.  of  the  Industry,  who  have  the 
job  of  convertinr  Waste  Paper  into 
paper  and  paperboard  for  Wartime  use 
feel  that  the  results  obtained  thus  far 
are  very  rratifyinr. 

These  Department  of  Commerce  esti¬ 
mates  speak  for  themselves: 

In  lB4il,  over  15.562.(H)0  tons  of 
Waste  Paper  were  available  in  the  i-oun- 
try  for  Salvare.  We  collected  A.OIC.OOO 
tons  or  :I8  % . 

In  HMtJ.  14,440,000  ton#  were  avail¬ 
able  and  we  collected  6.04<.'<,000  tons 
or  48%. 

Ill  1043.  13.4:10.000  tons  were  avail¬ 
able.  0,067.000  tons  were  collected. 
This  was  45% . 

In  1044.  I8.3Q0.OOO  tons  were  avail¬ 
able  and  the  0.0:17,000  ton#  collected 
represent#  50%. 

Thi#  is  a  remarkable  record.  Almost 
three-fifth*  of  the  paper  which  found 
it*  way  into  the  homes,  stores,  iiflii'es 
and  factories  of  Amerii-a  was  rooted 
out  and  put  back  into  our  War  Effort 
in  1044. 

The  1044  H70.00O-ton  increase  in  col- 
lei'tlon*  is  noteworthy.  In  the  face  of 
enormous  shipments  overseas,  cut#  in 
paper  use  and  increased  conservation 
measure*,  the  Campairn  is  accomplish- 
inr  somethinr  which  seemed  impossible. 

It  is  estimated  by  many  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  if  it  were  not  for  your 
efforts  we  would  have  received  in  1044 
about  4.800.000  ton*.  You  can  well 
imarine  the  chaos  that  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  if  the  8.187.000-ton  difference 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  pulp  pool.  Every  type  of  printinr, 
publishinr,  advertisinr  and  packarlnr 
would  have  been  i-uHailed  far  more 
than  they  have  been,  and  the  shock  to 
our  Civilian  economy  would  have  been 
starrerinr.  I  cite  these  Arures  a#  the 
evidem-e  upon  which  our  hirh  opinion 
of  the  effectiveness  of  your  work  is 
baaed. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti¬ 
mates  that  there  will  be  M. 444.000 
ton*  available  for  salvare  tn  ljH5,  and 
in  order  to  meet  the  8.000.0<K)-ton  roal 
we  must  collect  70%  of  all  available 
Waste  Paper.  This  is  a  formidable 
job.  but  with  your  <-ontinued  leadenibip 
we  have  beritn  to  think  that  even  this 
is  iKMMible. 

Siiuerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  H.  BECKWITH. 

Chairman 

Telernun  from  Chairman  Krur 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Chairman 
U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  Campairn 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 

Please  accept  my  most  sincere  thanks 
and  conrratulations  for  the  splendid 
rMuIt*  obtained  thus  far  in  the  U.  S. 
Victory  Waste  Paper  Campairn.  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  ha*  done  a  marnifleent  job. 
We  continue  to  rely  upon  their  pursu- 
inr  thi*  activity  to  the  utmost.  The 
salvare  of  waste  paper  is  presently 
more  important  than  ever.  We  dare 
not  have  a  relapse  followinr  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Europe.  Victories  in 
Europe  will  not  le#*en  the  demand  for 
waste  paper.  The  demand  for  waste 
paper  will  (<ontinue  to  increase  due  to 
the  necessity  of  packarinr  enormous 
amounts  of  supplies  required  in  the 
Pacifle  theatre,  much  of  this  in  double 
and  triple  waterproof  wrappinr.  The 
Army  requirement*  for  this  quarter  are 
STS.OOO  tons  of  V  Board  alone.  Thi* 
compares  with  a  peak  quarter  of  8,30,- 
000  tons  in  1044.  The  demand  for 
shell  container*  is  at  the  hiyhest  it  has 
been  since  the  war  becan.  No  cutback 
is  in  siyht  on  this  item  after  victory 
in  Europe.  We  urxe  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
encourace  Paper  Troopers  to  carry  on 
after  schools  close  and  throughout  the 
summer.  The  Double-V  Waste  Paper 
Prorram  is  a  new  and  perpetuating  in¬ 
centive  which  should  be  maintained. 
Your  continued  support  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  success  of  this  campaiim. 

(Siyned)  J.  A.  KRUG, 

WPB  Chairman 


Membership 

From  104  4  Convention  to  1IM5 
.Annual  .Mreiinx 

Total  membership  of  the  ANPA  at 
the  time  of  the  Convention  in  April 
1044  was  664  newspaper*.  Since  then 
70  newspapers  were  elected,  8  newspa¬ 
per#  merirt^  with  other  member#  and 
1  newspaper  resHmed.  makin*  the  total 
membership  740  newspaper#  on  thi* 
date. 

New  .Members 

liirmiiMthuni  (Ala.)  Post 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Time* 

Lonr  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
Pak)  Alto  (Calif.)  Time# 

Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 
Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Pres#  and  Enterprise 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Time# 

Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-'Pre*# 
Santa  Ro#a  (Calif.)  Press-Democrat  and 
Republican 

Stockton  (Calif.)  Record, 

Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance-Rerister  and 
Times 

Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta 

Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 

Bristol  (Conn.)  Pres# 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News  and  Jour¬ 
nal 

Miami  (Fla.)  News 
Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Bun  Tropics 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Reporter- 
Star 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald  Tribune 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Time# 

Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribune  Herald 
Cairo  (111.)  Citisen 
Bdwanisville  (Ill.)  Intellirencer 
Kankakee  (Ill.)  Republican-News 
Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald- Whir 
Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Joumal-Gaxette 
New  Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Marshalltown  (Iowa)  Time«-iRepublican 
Newton  (Iowa)  New* 

Auxusta  (Maine)  Kennehec  Journal 
Beverly  (Maas.)  Times 
Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record 
Northampton  (Mass.)  Hampshire  Ga¬ 
zette 

Cadillac  (Mich.)  News 

Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telexraph 

Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal 

Albuquiqiiue  (N.  M.)  Tribune 

New  York  Telerram 

Port  Cheater  (N.  Y.)  Item 

Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen 

Columbu#  (Ohio)  State  Journal 

Dover  (Ohio)  Reporter 

Ravenna  (Ohio)  Record 

Mahanoy  City  (iPa.  I  Re<-ord-Anierican 

Pottsville  (Pa.)  Journal 

Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald 

8ioux  Fall*  (8.  D.l  Arzu#  Leader 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal 

Abilene  (Texas)  Reporter-New# 

Amarillo  (Texas)  Globe  and  News 
Austin  (Texas I  American  and  Statesman 
Corpus  Christ!  (Texas)  Caller  and 
13  me* 

Ft.  Worth  (Texas)  Press 
Houston  (Texas)  Pres# 

Port  Arthur  (Texas)  News 
Gan  Anxelo  (Texas)  Standard  and 
Standard-Time* 

Waco  (Texas)  New*-TYibune  and 
Time*  Herald 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Star 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin 
Rock  Sprinr*  (Wyo.)  Rocket 
Montreal  ((jue.)  Gazette 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star 

Merxer* 

Lonr  Beach  (Calif.)  Press  Telegram 
merged  with  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Sun 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Post  merged  with 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News 
Rr«ignatlofi 
Niles  (Ohio)  Times 

Mechanical  Department 

War  Produrtlon  Board  Orders 

The  War  Production  Board  order# 
continued  to  be  the  item  of  No.  1  im¬ 
portance  on  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment's  list  of  activitiee.  All  those 
which  affect  newspaper  supplies  are 
carefully  studied,  and  those  provision* 
which  are  of  interest  to  newspaper 
publishers  are. covered  by  items  in  the 
B  bulletin.  Although  such  order*  are 
not  nearly  so  numerous  as  they  were 
in  previous  years,  it  i*  still  just  as 
necesaary  a*  before  to  carefully  scru¬ 
tinize  the  daily  output  of  WPB  order* 
to  make  sure  that  none  having  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  newspaper  business  escapes 


observation  and  study.  It  (tsgmM 
happen*  that  close  study  of  an  o(4w_ 
plus,  perhaps,  i-heeking  with  »u*Mni, 
—only  nerve#  to  establish  the  !*« 
this  order  has  no  interest  for  pubiuh*, 
The  time  ha#  been  spent,  and  thsir  # 
nothing  to  show  lor  it. 

In  this  lonnectimi  the  ANPa  ]>• 
chasing  Agent  Handbook,  which  «* 
started  in  April.  104:1.  ha*  been  km 
up  to  date  by  the  issuance  of  nnm 
sheets  whenever  change*  in  gareniai#i 
order#  make  that  nei-e*#*ry.  Dgnu 
the  year  just  closed,  -j;!  handbook  ihen, 
have  b<H*n  issued.  All  but  two  o(  tlnw 
were  replacement  sheets.  Sheet#  o*  tso 
new  items.  Photographic  Paper  m 
Printing  Machinery,  have  been  mMh 
'.Several  sheet#  have  been  render^  otn- 
let — iiermanently,  it  is  hoped — by  nr* 
cation  of  WPB  orders.  Membrn  hin 
been  notified  of  these  i-aae*  throaik 
bulletin  items.  The  total  nnmbw  •( 
handbook  sheets  thus  far  issued  it  M 
Meehanleal  f'onferenr* 

The  Seventeenth  Mechanical  Caskt 
ence.  postponed  from  1043.  wu  k«ld 
in  Cleveland  on  June  12,  13,  iiid  14. 
1044.  The  attendance  wa*  one  ol  tb 
largest  in  conference  history,  A  eg*, 
prehensive  report  of  the  prooerdb* 
was  isMued  in  eight  Mechanical  Bzllt 
tin*.  One  novel  feature  wa#  the  thsr 
inr,  at  the  Pressroom  Session,  ol  1 
moving  picture  film  on  roll  paper  h*i. 
dling.  Thi#  was  made  possible  bj  («*. 
tributions  of  film  fnwn  ten  meBbr 
office*.  There  was  over  3,000  fen  i( 
16-mm.  film. 

Thi*  Him  ha*  since  been  edited  hy  lb 
Mechanical  Department,  about  36%  tl 
it  ha#  been  discarded,  twenty-two  titki 
have  been  added,  and  the  entire.  MiM 
film  ha*  been  sent  away  to  have  a  n*j 
made.  When  the  copy  i*  recrirtd.  il 
will  lie  available  for  borrowing  byow* 
tier*  who  may  wiwh  to  show  it  to  Ibir 
owm  organizations. 

The  Eighteenth  Mei'haniczl  Codn 
cnee,  which  wan  M'heduled  to  be  bU 
in  Chicago  in  June  of  thi*  year.  1* 
been  postponed.  It  i*  hoped  to  be  iMt 
to  hold  it  in  Chiirago  in  1046.  Kmrtt- 
tion#  of  Chicago  hotel  space  hart  il- 
ready  been  made. 

Mechanical  Rnlletini 

Tn  spite  of  the  war  conditions.  11 
Mechanical  Bulletin#  hare  been  imk 
since  last  April.  These  ineludtd  tb 
report  of  the  Tenth  Survey  of  Rir 
8iz(>w  and  Paper  Roll  Width*.  Tb* 
supi‘r»e<led  the  Ninth  Report.  »birt 
was  issued  .tbout  a  year  earlier.  (M- 
narily  the«e  surveys  are  made  it  ai 
approximately  two-year  interval,  bit  it 
wa*  (xinsidered  advisable  to  mskt  lb 
tenth  survey  after  a  lapse  of  oily  1 
year  because  of  the  present  eitim 
necessity  for  saving  paper.  Thi*  (e 
port  is  the  largest  and.  in  oame  is 
spects,  the  most  comprehen*ive  yet  *- 
#ued.  It  give*  data  on  the  page  znb- 
up.  paper  roll  width,  printed  MR 
width,  and  cutoff  length  of  620  A*W 
newspaper*.  Thi*  I*  the  6r*t  tim*  Hut 
data  on  cutoff  length*  have  apPMcel 
in  one  of  these  report*. 

Because  of  the  small  number  ol 
bulletins  issued  during  1048.  il  w 
ilecided  not  to  bind  the  MechanW 
Bulletin#  for  that  year,  a#  is  coMfo 
arily  done  annually.  The  bulletlao  I* 
104,3  and  1044  have  been  combissi 
In  one  volume.  Volume  19.  *ad  te 
now  being  mailed.  Order*  hzvi  b(« 
received  for  81,3  of  thiHie  volume*,  h 
.iddition.  order*  have  been  received  W 
1.38  copif*  of  back  issue*  running  he* 
10‘16  to  1048,  inclusive. 

Newsprint  Waste 

The  quarterly  report*  on 
waste  have  been  issued  a*  usuzl.^ 
thi#  practice  will  be  continued.  TW 
there  is  still  a  lively  interest  i*  * 
subject  is  evidenciHl  by  the  I****** 
flgures  from  865  office*  appeared  » 
the  last  report.  Thi*  i*  the  1**^ 
number  of  offices  ever  reporting,  JM 
it  has  grown  from  approximatdf  W 
not  so  long  ago. 

Inquiries 

Specific  inquirie*  from  membw  F 
ceive  the  same  careful.  painstakiM  w 
tention  which  hiH  always  bee*  w 
corded  them.  Member*  are  again  1^ 
to  avail  themselves  more  freely  el  ■* 
Mechanical  Department  service. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  E.  WINES,  Men*** 


IDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  at.  1** 


*^Know-how”  from  a  shipbuilder 


He  has  been  building  ships  for 
40  years.  He  knows  what  "com¬ 
plete”  means.  He’ll  tell  you  that 
a  ships  bottom  must  be  completely 
covered  or  she’ll  take  water. 

Some  advertisers  in  busy  New 
England  have  "light  holes”  in 
their  sales  coverage  of  this  rich, 
active  market. 


!  This  Is  Industry 

I  Here’s  a  modern  electrical  drill 
and  an  anvil.  The  anvil  repre- 
'  sents  the  industrious  past  of  New 
England — the  drill,  today’s  high 
s^ed  production.  Together  they 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  long 
and  how  consistently  New  Eng¬ 
landers  have  worked  and  pro¬ 
duced. 

fOlTOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  28. 


Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that  a  good 
place  to  sell  things  is  where 
people  make  things. 

This  Is  Little  Lucy 

She  and  all  her  New  England 
family  read  and  use  their  local 
newspaper  to  laugh  and  learn,  to 
decide  and  buy.  Don’t  overlook 


her  though.  She  is  a  future  cus¬ 
tomer  and  brands  she  becomes 
familiar  with  now  she  will  re¬ 
member — just  as  her  mother  does. 
If  you  want  to  sell  to  these  busy 
New  England  families — keep  your 
message  in  their  local  newspaper. 


This  Is  a  Businessman 

Are  you  reaching  all  of  the  profit¬ 
able  groups  in  the  New  England 


market.^  How  about  the  business¬ 
men  .  .  .  and  the  housewives, 
factory  workers,  farmers  and  chil¬ 
dren  (future  customers)  ? 

194$ 


N«w  England  witli 
6.4  Per  Cent  of 
the  United  States 
Population  Has 
11.1  Per  Cent  of 
All  U.  S.  Menu* 


faetures. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list  ...  are  you  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Naws  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Ksano  Sontinol  (E) 

Manchattar  Union  Laadar  (MSE) 

VERMONT 

Barra  Timas  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Proa  Prass  (M) 
MASSACHUSEHS 
Atiwl  Daily  Naws  (E) 

Bavarly  Timas  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MRE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Pott  (S) 

Boston  Racord  I  Amarican  (MS) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprisa-Timas  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas, 

Hyannit  (E) 

Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhill  Gagatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Timas 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  TTmas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfiald  Barkthira  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  GaiaNa  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  TrIbuna  (E) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evaning 
Gaiatta  (MRE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Providanca  Bullatin  (E) 

Providanca  Journal  (M) 

Providanca  Journal  (S) 

Wast  Warwick  Pawtuiat  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Pott  (S) 

Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MRE) 

Danbury  Naws-Timas  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Timas  (E) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (k4) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (ESS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MSE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  R  Amarican 
(MRE) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  1  Amarican 
(ERS) 
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TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT  MET  AND  SOLVED  MANY  PROBLEMS  DURING  YEAH 


Traffic  Department 

Beport  of  the  TrafBc  Department's 
activities  since  the  1048  convention  fol¬ 
lows.  Your  TratDc  Manager  returned 
to  his  duties  on  July  17,  1644  after  a 
leave  of  absence  of  two  years. 

For  the  past  four  years  our  work 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  largely 
duo  to  the  adjustment  of  our  national 
«X!ononiy  to  a  wartime  basis  which  hat 
naturally  affected  the  transportation 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  before  whom  the  department  is  the 
Wokeeman  for  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business. 

Some  of  the  matters  handled  have 
been  of  an  emergency  character  requir¬ 
ing  immediate  treatment  to  alleviate 
conditions  that  would  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  uninterrupted  move¬ 
ment  or  newsprint  paper  from  the  mills 
to  the  newspapers.  Others  have  been 
of  long-range  character,  some  of  whidi 
have  only  come  to  fruition  during  the 
past  year. 

The  department  has  successfully  han¬ 
dled  many  propositions  involving  freight 
rates  on  newsprint  paper,  oorra,  news¬ 
paper  supplements,  has  supplied  the 
membership  with  much  information  in 
connection  with  the  many  modifica¬ 
tions  of  basic  orders  affecting  tires, 
gasoline  and  motor  trucks,  embargo 
situations,  empty  box  car  shortages, 
cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  relaU-d  governmental 
administrative  bodies,  has  continued 
the  safe-driving  campaign,  and  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  membership  through  AMPA 
bulletins  of  transportation  matters  gen¬ 
erally.  It  has  also  continued  the  audit¬ 
ing  of  freight  bills.  A  large  number 
of  inquiries  seeking  information  on  all 
these  problems  has  been  answered,  while 
many  special  lisslgntnents,  requiring  in¬ 
tensive  investigation  and  research,  have 
been  completed. 

During  the  year  frequent  trips  hare 
been  made  to  Washington  and  Montreal 
on  matters  of  Importance  to  the  news¬ 
paper  iiublinhing  business  which  it  was 
impossible  to  handle  other  than  by  per¬ 
sonal  contact.  One  such  matter,  arl^ng 
in  the  early  part  of  1643.  involved  pos¬ 
sible  increases  in  freight  rates  on  news¬ 
print  paper  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
was  concluded  Dec.  31,  1844,  on  a 
basis  that  prevented  West  Coast  pub¬ 
lishers  from  paying  approximately 
$COO.OOO.  in  additional  freight  charges 
on  newsprint  yearly. 

The  Transportation  Mltuatlon 

Railroads:  Notwithstanding  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  three  short-term  embargoes  that 
brought  carloading  to  a  standstill,  the 
railroads  of  the  United  Btalea  and 
Canada  have  performed  a  remarkable 
job  during  the  past  3'ear.  Performano* 
has  been  due  to  well-laid  plans  that 
avoided  the  disasters  that  befell  the 
railroads  during  World  War  I  and  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  shipping 
public.  The  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  is  contributing  iu  share  to  the 
success  with  which  the  railroads  are 
meeting  in  carrying  a  transtiortation 
load  that  is  tsrice  that  of  1818.  Re- 
oslvers  of  in  excess  of  100.000  cars  of 
neweprint  annually,  the  newspapers 
have,  by  prompt  unloading  made  an 
important  contribution  toward  keeping 
the  railroad  traffic  in  a  liquid  oondi- 
tlon.  Publishers  are  being  urged  to 
continue  this  cooperation.  T-E  Day 
promises  little  in  the  way  of  quick  re¬ 
lief  from  the  heavy  burden  of  traffic 
the  carriers  are  now  handling.  The  in¬ 
creasing  tempo  of  the  war  in  the  far 
eastern  theatre  serves  to  accentuate 
long-haul  movements,  thus  further  re¬ 
ducing  the  available  empty  car  supply. 
Seduction  in  steel  allotments  for  build¬ 
ing  new  freight  cars  is  placing  severe 
strains  on  the  carriers'  ability  to  fur¬ 
nish  empty  cars  for  loading.  Some  op¬ 
erating  difficulty  was  experienced  by 
carriers  in  the  first  quarter  of  1846. 
We  may  assume  that  other  difficulties 
will  be  encountered  by  them  in  the 
second  quarter  since  both  they  and  the 
dipping  public  are  still  feeling  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  recent  car  congestion  In 
the  eastern  and  central  western  states. 
tThe  action  of  the  'IValBc  Department 
with  respect  to  embargoes  and  car 
shortages  is  reported  later.] 

Highway  Transport:  Newspaper  users 
of  highway  transportation,  principally 
for  the  movement  of  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  in  truckloads  and  miscellaneous 
commodities  of  less-than-truckload  char¬ 


acter,  are  facing  service  curtailment 
because  of  equipment  and  tire  short¬ 
ages.  Some  highway  services  were 
abandoned  during  the  past  year  and  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  others  will  cease 
operation  during  the  coming  year.  It 
IS  believed  that  supplement  shipments 
will  continue  to  be  made  without  in¬ 
terruption  owing  to  their  essential 
character.  iRatio  of  Income  to  operat¬ 
ing  costs  of  over-tbe-road  truckmen 
approximates  86%  and  many  major 
motor  truck  rate  associations  are  plan¬ 
ning  slight  rate  increases. 

Waterways:  Coastwise  and  inter- 
coastal  movements  of  newsprint  have 
been  practlcallj'  non-existent  since  1648. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  revival  of  the 
business  after  the  war.  A  meeting 
was  held  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Feb.  16 
sponsored  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  dealt  with  the  ability 
of  steamship  lines  to  readduet  them¬ 
selves  to  post-war  conditions.  A  large 
num^  of  fast  ships  will  be  available 
at  the  end  of  the  war  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  all  commodities,  including 
newsprint  paper.  Transportation  costs 
for  this  class  of  service  may  be  above 
pre-war  levels. 

Private  Motor  Vehicles  i  Continued 
reduction  in  light  and  medium  civilian 
truck  production  makes  it  difficult  for 
newspapers  to  obtain  new  commercial 
vehicles  to  replace  worn-out  equipment. 
The  Inventory  of  new  passenger  vehicles 
has  almost  vanlMied.  Newspapers  with 
a  preferred  status  continue  to  receive 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  steadily  shrink¬ 
ing  stocks  of  motor  trucks.  Obtaining 
.'idequate  supplies  of  gasoline  and  tires 
is  also  a  major  newspaper  problem. 
Much  information  on  these  subjects  in 
connection  with  regulations  issusd  by 
ODT  and  OPA  has  been  published. 
The  safe-driving  campaign  is  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  high  standard  of  old  vehicle 
maintenance. 

Post-War  Planning:  Railroads,  steam¬ 
ship  and  air  lines  are  engaged  in  form¬ 
ulating  elaborate  plans  to  meet  post¬ 
war  competition  both  within  and  with¬ 
out  their  spheres  of  operation.  The 
Traffic  Department  is  keeping  abreast  of 
such  developments. 

Railroad  Freight  Embargoes 

The  United  States  railroads  on  Jan. 
38  prohibited  the  loading  of  all  freight, 
except  military,  because  of  congestion. 
The  embargo  affected  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
eastern  Canada.  Failing  to  provide  the 
necessary  relief,  the  first  embargo  was 
followed  by  two  others  of  similar  scope. 
Heavy  snow  and  ice  <>ondltlons  that 
congested  alreatb'  over-burdened  inter¬ 
national  gateways  and  lack  of  man- 
imwer  were  the  cauaes.  The  embargoes 
were  of  short-term  duration  but  com¬ 
plete  in  commodity  coverage.  The  use 
of  special  AAR  authority  to  load  and 
move  newspnnt  via  non-iongested  gate¬ 
ways  and  the  issuance  of  ICC  emer¬ 
gency  routing  Service  Order  No.  276 
met  all  the  applications  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  nature  made  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  for  the  movement  of  ne^ed 
newsprint.  Arrangements  to  meet  just 
such  an  emergency  as  was  created  by 
the  issuance  of  the  embargoes  had  been 
made  by  the  Tralflc  Department  as  early 
as  1848.  The  priority  accorded  news¬ 
print  at  that  time  was  not  resorted  to 
on  this  or  any  other  commodity  during 
the  critical  periods,  principally  because 
the  use  of  the  number  or  tx-rmit  system 
would  have  materially  lengthened  the 
elnbargo  periods  and  resulted  in  con¬ 
gestion  of  a  scope  comparable  to  that 
facing  the  railroads  in  1818. 

Bhortage  of  Empty  Box  Cars 
One  of  the  results  of  railroad  em- 
bargot‘s  was  to  disorganize  the  empty 
car  distribution  programs  of  both 
United  States  and  Canadian  carriers. 
The  inability  of  the  Canadian  lines  to 
obtain  prompt  return  of  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  their  box  cars  seriously  dis¬ 
rupted  their  ability  to  provide  empty 
cars  to  load  newsprint  paper.  The  sit¬ 
uation  demanded  positive  action  ami 
the  Traffic  Department  immediately  set 
the  necessary  machinery  in  motion  to 
obtain  assistance.  The  Car  ^rvice 
Division  of  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Railroads  responded  at  once  to 
our  request  and  made  available  some 
200  miscellaneous  ownership  empty  box 
cars  for  daily  movement  into  Canada. 
This  action  was  the  chief  factor  in 
keeping  the  mills  operating.  In  addi¬ 


tion,  a  small  movement  of  empty  box 
oars  filtered  through  to  Canada  via 
regular  gateway's.  Reports  of  our  activ¬ 
ities  on  both  the  embargo  and  car  short- 
:ige  situations  have  been  made  from 
lime  to  time  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  to  the  TrafBc  Committee,  as  well 
as  to  the  membership  through  the  bul¬ 
letins.  The  number  of  Canadian  cars 
in  the  United  States  still  represents  a 
large  proportion  of  the  number  of  box 
oars  they  have  available  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  all  commodities.  However,  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  completed  by 
the  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada 
with  the  Canadian  newsprint  administra¬ 
tion  for  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  empty  box  cars  moving  from  the 
United  States  than  has  heretofore  been 
made.  Under  the  plan,  certification 
will  be  made  by  the  Administration  to 
the  Canadian  Transport  Controller  who 
will  authorize  the  Canadian  railroads 
to  distribute  empty  cars  among  the 
mills  having  the  highest  percentage  of 
paper  in  storage  awaiting  movement. 
Dally  statisUos  are  being  gathered  by 
the  Newsprint  Association  for  the  pur- 
i>ose  of  highlighting  serious  mill  car 
shortages.  There  is  no  accurate  index 
to  actual  railroad  operating  conditions 
either  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
of  a  character  that  would  furnish  in¬ 
formation  helpful  in  a  situation  such 
:ia  recently  experienced.  To  further 
relieve  the  situation,  the  Canadian  mill 
trafllc  managers  have  agreed  to  support 
efforts  being  made  by  the  ANPA  Traffic 
Committee  to  ease  the  load  on  con¬ 
gested  gateways  by  the  use  of  alternate 
routings  via  non-congested  gateways  to 
be  published  in  tariffs  naming  rates  on 
newsprint.  Car  movements  in  the  east 
are  still  sluggish  and  the  situation  in 
Canada  still  remains  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis  with  no  material  bank  of 
cars  on  which  to  draw. 

Kates  on  Newsprint  Paper — Ex  Parte 
148—6%  Freight  Kate  Inrrnuie 

On  petition  of  the  Association  of 
State  Public  Utilities  Commissions  for 
cancellation  of  the  increased  rates  au¬ 
thorised  in  1642  by  the  ICC  in  Ex  Parte 
148.  the  effective  date  of  which  was 
postponed  until  Dec.  31,  1044,  the 
Commission  reopened  this  case  for 
further  hearing.  Iiiteresled  railroads 
on  iiloa  of  increased  op<-rating  costs 
petitioned  the  IOC  for  authority  to 
allow  the  rates  to  b<<come  effective 
Jan.  1  1845.  This  petition  was  denied 
and  the  increases  have  been  postponed 
until  Jan.  1,  1646.  The  ANPA  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  original  hearing. 

Proposed  Frelghl  Kate  Inerrasrs  on 

Newsprint  Abandoned  by  Western 
Kallroods 

I’roposals  filed  in  104«J  by  Western 
railroads  to  increase  rates  on  newsprint 
paper  10c  per  100  pounds  from  North 
Coast  mills  to  Pacific  Coastal  cities 
were  abandoned  after  protests  made  by 
the  Traffic  Department.  Pacific  Coast 
publishers  and  mills.  The  case  was  un¬ 
der  consideration  for  more  than  two 
years.  During  the  interim  period  the 
original  rates  remained  in  effect.  The 
case  was  finally  closed  on  Dec.  31,  1044, 
the  effective  date  of  the  republication 
of  the  rates  on  the  original  basis.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  action  taken  by  the  ANPA 
and  others,  interested  West  Coast  pub¬ 
lishers  did  not  have  to  face  paying  in 
excess  of  $200,000  per  year  in  addi¬ 
tional  freight  charges. 

Newsprint  Kates  from  Eastern  Canada 
to  Bouthwestrm  Destinations 

Reported  to  the  last  convention,  this 
proce^ing  styled  Docket  21018,  is  in 
the  final  stage  of  settlement.  It  is 
expected  that  the  IOC  will  support  the 
position  taken  by  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  mills  and  protect  the 
present  basis  of  rates. 

Motor  Carrier  Kates  on  Newsprint 

The  Southern  Motor  Carriers  Confer¬ 
ence  proposed  to  increase  the  rates  on 
newsprint  paper  moving  via  motor 
truck  from  Hampton  Roads  ports  to 
North  Carolina  points,  and  from 
Charleston,  S.  C.  to  points  in  that  state. 
Action  taken  by  the  Traffic  Department 
prevented  these  increases  being  made 
effective.  Considerable  rate  savings 
will  accrue  to  interested  publishers. 

Basle  Rates  on  Newsprint  from  New 
8NPA  Mill  in  the  Southeast 

The  services  of  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment.  offered  to  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  to  .assist 


in  the  establishment  of  a  proper  lem 
of  rates  on  newsprint  paper  from  a, 
mill  site  to  be  selected,  were  aceepM. 
iSurvey  will  be  undertaken  pro«M> 
upon  advice  from  the  SNPA. 

Newsprint  From  Oswego,  N,  T,  Is 
Houthern  Trrrlto^ 
Reported  to  the  1843  conventioo,  tk 
rates  proposed  have  been  publithed  m 
a  basis  that  will  permit  of  the  msH- 
ment  of  Newfoundland  newsprint  pus 
via  Oswego  to  Southern  territory  «i 
basis  of  the  adjustment  determlnet  to 
be  reasonable  by  the  Commlieioa  li 
Docket  21085,  the  General  Nevipikt 
Investigation. 

Final  Decision  on  Newspaper  Sspyla 
menu  Kates  Parsons.  Pa.  U  the  ^ 
Following  report  on  this  proesedkf 
to  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Istor 
state  Commerce  Commission 
'  this  case.  Our  contentions  were  Ivnh 
upheld.  The  high  level  of  rates  ei*. 
posed  by  the  motor  truck  lines  sat 
rejected.  Slight  Increases  were 
In  the  truckload  rates  and  fairly  hiaq 
increases  in  the  less-than-tmdlMl 
rates  but  well  under  the  increased  rm 
sought  by  the  motor  lines.  The  Csa- 
mlaalon's  declaloo  had  a  salutary  elw 
on  the  level  of  supplemenU  rates  fit 
motor  carrier.  An  attempt  of  tk 
motor  carrier  to  abandon  service  va 
thwarted. 

Investigations  were  also  made  of  tk 
rates  on  supplements  in  exprew  lervia 
from  Chicago  to  Minneapolia-8t.  ?H. 
as  well  as  from  Atlanta  to  SouthSHt- 
ern  poinU. 

ANPA-ICMA  Safe-driving  Caaipalp 
The  campaign  continues  to  gies  k 
popularity.  The  largest  number  d 
newspapers  since  its  inaugurstioa  few 
years  ago  Is  now  actively  participsike. 
The  fifth  year  of  the  campaign  hee  bm 
launched  with  a  33%  mcresM  k 
number  of  participants  over  1944.  Rk 
represents  an  increase  of  120%  ew 
the  number  of  participants  during  IM 
To  identify  participation  publicly,  si 
attractive  symbolized  decaloomiais  k 
color  has  been  prepared.  Over  l,tN 
have  been  sold  to  more  than  100  stvi- 
papers.  making  the  project  selfsiMU' 
ing.  TTie  campaign  has  been  pIscKm 
a  calendar-year  basis.  The  Ofiki  d 
IK-fense  Transportation  has  piblidj 
commended  It.  The  ICMA  has  km 
most  active  in  its  support. 

Auditing  of  Freight  Bills 
Auditing  of  freight  bills  contlnnm  to 
be  one  of  the  services  offered  vltkM 
charge  to  the  membership.  Whll*  Ik 
number  of  newspapers  taking  sdns 
tage  of  this  service  has  declined,  fidlkt 
bills  continue  to  bo  received  for  ikit- 
ing  purposes.  A  number  of  onr 
charges  have  been  collected.  Meokn 
are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  tbk 
M^rvice. 

SIlseeHanrous  Matters 
In  addition  to  routine,  special  tat 
ICXl  cases,  the  Traffic  Department  km 
been  of  assistance  to  the  Waste  Pipd 
Campaign  Committee,  prepared  a  laiti 
number  of  items  on  transportstios  sak- 
jects  in  B  and  Newsprint  Bulletins  sst 
dealt  with  the  bituminous  coal  isypb 
for  both  publishers  and  mills.  landi- 
gation  has  been  made  of  air  cans  rski 
with  the  possibility  of  effecting  dk 
tribution  of  newspapers  via  this  mssm 
of  transportation.  Recommended  adk- 
ods  for  loading  newsprint  have  ksk 
published  by  the  Association  of  Asm- 
lean  Railroads  based  largely  upoa  is- 
formation  submitted  by  the  ANPA.  tk 
mills,  and  the  Freight  Claim  DepsA- 
ments  of  the  various  United  StalM  tad 
Canadian  railroads,  at  joint  meetiali 
held  several  years  ago.  The  pampkkt 
had  wide  distribution  among  newspags 
publishers.  The  department  hat  as 
Misted  in  the  establishment  of  rates  as 
pulpwood.  Exemptions  have  bees  ah 
taineil  for  newsprint  paper  from  levaial 
local  railroad  embargoes. 

Conclusion 

The  department  wishes  to  expreat  ih 
sincere  appreciation  for  the 
tion  which  has  been  extended  by  * 
membership  and  to  urge  continued  s* 
increased  use  of  the  departoient'a  ft^ 
ities.  We  also  wish  to  thank  the  flat- 
eral  Manager  for  his  assistance  iu 
undertakings  and  acknowledge  the 
tier  in  which  the  Traffic  Committee  ka* 
given  its  constant  aid  and  counaeL 
R.  A.  OOOKE.  Managar 
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Ad-News  Links 
Are  Feature  of 
LoCrosse  Study 

HeUted  advertising  and  news 
st^es  were  a  feature  ^  the 
F*  1  issue  of  the  La  Crosse 
iWlj)  Tribune,  subject  of  the 
7^  Continuing  Study  of  News- 
Beading,  which  vras  also 
SSWiished  by  the  high  read¬ 
ership  accorded  food  ads  and 
Sr  and  local  stories.  In 
Srt  this  latest  study  dramatizes 
the  attractiveness  to  the  public 
of  both  news  and  advertising 
ceocemed  with  things  closest 
to  readers’  hearts  and  interests. 

Top  advertising  rating  in  this 
study,  which  has  just  been  re- 
leaaed  by  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  was  attained 
by  an  International  Harvester 
Co.  ad  outlining  its  reemploy¬ 
ment  program  for  returning 
veterans  and  using  an  actual 
veteran  to  tell  the  story.  Men 
gave  it  38%  and  women.  42%. 

Among  women  readers  two 
food  ads — of  the  many  which 
all  together  comprised  53%  of 
the  Tribune’s  national  advertis¬ 
ing— took  .second  and  third 
places,  respectively.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Meat  Institute  ad  headed 
‘Handy  Hamburger”  and  fea¬ 
turing  a  hamburger  recipe 
scored  18%,  and  the  American 
Dairy  Association  Insertion,  to 
which  the  men  gave  second 
place,  detailed  facts  on  the  but¬ 
ter  shortage  under  the  title. 
"Let  Us  Have  More  Butter.” 
and  stopped  17%  of  the  women. 

Ad  on  Brownout 


This  issue  of  the  Tribime  co¬ 
incided  with  the  initial  night 
of  brownout  and  an  alert  local 
advertiser  took  advantage  of  the 
news  on  the  subject  and  tied 
up  a  sales  message  with  it. 
’Inus  the  Neon  Supply  Co.  ad, 
which  appeared  next  to  brown¬ 
out  stories  and  photographs,  se¬ 
cured  ratings  of  37%  for  men 
and  33%  for  women  and  on  the 
index  for  local  advertising  rated 
first  among  men  and  second 
among  women. 

Another  advertising  -  editorial 
tie-up  followed  the  death  of  a 
prominent  La  Crosse  citizen.  In 
ois  honor  the  Batavian  National 
Bank  closed  and  the  255-line 
announcement  of  that  fact  was 
read  by  35%  of  the  men  and 
27%  of  the  women,  making  it 
the  third  best  read  local  ad 
among  men.  In  addition,  the 
lead  editorial,  which  eulogized 
the  man,  was  read  by  60%  of 
the  men  and  41%  of  the  women, 
tying  it  for  third  and  fourth 
places  respectively  among  men 
and  women  for  all  editorials 
measured  in  the  78  studies. 

There  was  no  question  of  the 
most  popular  news  story  among 
men.  It  was  the  day’s  banner 
rtory  and  concerned  the  U.  S. 
wngers’  raid  on  the  Cabana- 
Jap  Prison  Camp.  The 
i>4%  rating  which  men  accord¬ 
ed  it  made  it  also  the  fifth  best 
read  story  for  men  in  all  the 
reports  to  date.  Women  placed 
it  m  third  position  with  71%, 
while  giving  two  local  war 
cuualty  stories  first  and  second 
places. 

Commented  the  Foundation 


on  this  latter  situation:  ‘Inci¬ 
dentally,  in  recent  studies  serv¬ 
ice  men’s  news  has  been  de¬ 
partmentalized  under  a  stand¬ 
ing  head  as  a  continuing  fea¬ 
ture.  And,  while  this  treatment 
may  be  desirable  for  larger 
papers,  the  results  of  this  study 
indicate  that  papers  of  smaller 
circulation  may  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  greater  volume  of  reader- 
ship  by  the  use  of  individual 
stories.” 

■ 

Albracht  Named  in  Erie 

Appointment  of  Paul  Al¬ 
bracht,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch-Herald,  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  that  paper  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Announce¬ 
ment  was  also  made  of  the 
resignation  of  A.  W.  (Bill) 
Stark  as  general  manager  of  the 
Dispatch-Herald,  effective  April 
14.  He  had  been  general  man¬ 
ager  since  April,  1934,  having 
previously  been  in  charge  of 
local  advertising  and  later  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  director. 


6s971  More  Ads 
Developed  from 
Small  Accoimts 

Advertising  executives  who 
are  complaining  about  having 
nothing  to  sell  due  to  newsprint 
rationing  might  be  interested  in 
wihat  the  St.  Joseph  ( Mo. )  News- 
Press  and  Gazette  have  done, 
suggests  Business  Manager 
Knowlton  Parker. 

“There  is  little  question  that 
having  to  turn  down  space  day 
after  day  does  have  a  disheart¬ 
ening  effect  on  the  sales  staff.” 
he  says. 

‘‘Our  advertising  department 
has  had  to  ration  advertising 
but  has  not  stopped  functioning 
as  an  aggressive  selling  organi¬ 
zation.  They  can’t  promote  the 
use  of  large  space,  but  they  can 
and  are  continuing  to  do  two 
selling  jobs  which  we  consider 
fundamental.  First,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  copy  and  layout. 


and  second,  the  development  of 
new  advertisers. 

“There  are  certain  mechanical 
requirements  seemingly  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  most  efficient  de¬ 
velopment  of  small  advertisers. 
Your  selling  effort  fails  unless 
you  can  insure  consistency  in 
running  copy.  ’The  weekly  in¬ 
sertion  order  calling  for  use  M 
space  one  or  more  times  a  week 
for  periods  of  13,  26,  and  52 
weeks  aids  the  salesmen  ma¬ 
terially.  It  ties  the  advertiser 
to  a  program  for  a  definite 
period  and  enhances  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  satisfying  results. 

“This  type  of  program  was 
started  in  the  News-Press  and 
Gazette  in  the  fall  of  1942.  The 
year  1944  showed  an  increase 
of  6,971  local  display  advertise¬ 
ments  (42%)  and.  incidentally, 
a  3%  rise  in  average  rate  over 
1942.  TTie  number  of  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  contract  increased 
from  68  in  1942  to  155  in  1944 
and  183  as  of  April  15,  1945. 

“The  first  quarter  of  1945 
shows  an  increase  of  1,645  ads.” 
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Florida's  progress  is  more  than  a  trend  . . .  it's 
an  accomplished  fact!  Attested  by  increased 
population,  new  industries  geared  for  war  and 
peacetime  production . . .  intensified  agricultural 
production,  increased  buying  power,  retail  sales, 
bank  deposits  and  postal  receipts. 

Yes  . . .  Florida's  phenomenal  transition  from  a 
seasonal  play-ground  to  a  year  'round  pay-ground 
is  built  on  a  solid  foundation. 


You  ran  command  complete  coverage  and 
complete  confidence  in  Florida's  three  major 
markets  and  their  trading  territories  by  telling 
your  story  in  the  advertising  columns  of  Florida's 
three  great  morning  dailies  ...  at  low  cost. 


IDITOR  a  PUBLISHIR  fM>  April  21.  1MB 
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EFFORTS  OF  PULPWOOD  COMMITTEE  CONTRIBUTE  TO  PRODUCTION 


Pulpwood 

It  wan  the  (rood  fortune  of  >'our  com- 
millee  to  report  to  the  11>44  ••oiiyen- 
tion  the  Huct'eneful  retuilt  of  our  activi- 
tieg  <M)verine  the  latter  part  of  llMll. 

Thig  report  inclmleg  the  proitrewi  of 
your  cominittee'g  efforte  throuKhout 
1044  and  part  of  ilf)43. 

While  pulpwootl  ig  the  haw  of  iiewa- 
prlnt  and  the  gi'areity  of  the  ttniBheti 
produet  hag  eonifnied  every  iiewgpaper 
publigher.  our  effort  to  in<*reaae  the  eut 
hag  been  prini.mly  to  contribute  to  the 
war  effort  and  only  iiH'identally  for  our 
direct  benefit.  Of  the  entire  1«44  do- 
inegtic  prodtietimi  of  pulpwood.  it  ig 
•■gtimaled  that  only  :i%  wag  uaed  in 
the  maniif  act  lire  of  itewgprint.  The 
balance  or  l>7*%  wa«  uaed  for  paekaft- 
iiix.  nitrating  and  for  paper  other  than 
newgprint.  Thug,  our  prorram  wag  al- 
niogt  entirely  directed  at  prodtieinir  di¬ 
rect  war  iteme  and  eggential  home  front 
ftipplte*  Xor  congiinierg  other  than 
newapaperg. 

Seneinr  the  euiitiiiiiiiiK  Mhortaye  of 
the  cut  of  piilpwocgl  and  itg  effective 
impairment  of  available  pulp,  your 
committee  guirregted  to  the  Board  of 
DirecHorg  that  the  lfM4  convention 
be  aaked  to  approve  the  continuation 
oX  Um  uomoiittee'a  taak  and  the  neoeg- 
aary  financina  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  AJfPA  memberg.  The  board 
approved  the  guneation  and  the  con¬ 
vention  adopted  the  foUowinr  rcgolu- 
tion : 

A&.S0IiV!30.  That  it  ig  the  genne 
of  thta  agacH-iation.  in  annual  conven¬ 
tion  aaaembled.  that  if  in  the  iuds- 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Directora  it 
would  appear  that  further  effortg 
ghoutd  be  made  by  newgpaperg  to  en- 
couratre  a  areater  cuttins  of  pulp¬ 
wood,  the  neceggary  expendltureg  in- 
i-ident  to  guch  a  oampairn  are  au- 
thorixed  to  be  made  from  voluntary 
uontributiong  from  pitbligherg  cal¬ 
culated  on  a  baaig  of  five  <«nta  per 
Ion  for  their  total  tonnace  of  newg¬ 
print  uaed  in  l(M«'i,  provided  that  all 
mmnberg  of  this  aagooiation  ghall  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  contrib¬ 
ute,  and  the  total  expenditureg  ghall 
not  exceed  the  total  received  from 
guch  contribuliong. 

Pollowinx  the  convention,  the  newly 
conetituted  Board  of  Directora  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  waa  adviaable  that  the 
Newgpaper  Pulpwood  Committee  ahoiild 
continue  ita  activitiea  and  follow  guch 
plan  ag.  in  ita  judament,  wag  the  beat 
couree  of  action  to  puraue  within  the 
amount  of  available  funds  whic>h  the 
memberghip  ahould  voluntarily  contrib¬ 
ute.  Ag  a  reeult  of  the  very  xeneroug 
respcMwe  by  the  membcma  of  the  A,NPA 
to  the  apiieal  of  the  Newgpapc-r  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  fund  of  $l(i9.5O2.0M  wag  con¬ 
tributed. 

The  reault  of  the  104.3  campairn, 
which  wag  concentrated  in  the  uae  of 
the  advertiainr  columns  of  the  amall 
dailies  and  wcokly  newcHiapera  in  the 
various  areas  selected,  was  so  succeae- 
ful  that  it  wag  determincsi  that  the 
game  general  plan  should  be  followed. 

War  Bond  Awards 

Pendinc  the  determination  as  to  what 
areas  should  be  cbostn  and  newspa|H-rs 
selected  for  the  advertising,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  bridge  the  hiatus  by  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  preserve  the  interest  and  active 
participation  of  the  newspapers  in  the 


Thr*«  “local"  men  from  tho  aub- 
way  circuit:  Laft  to  right.  Howard 
Dawia,  businoss  monagor  oi  the 
Now  York  Sun;  Frank  Schroth. 
publishor  oi  tho  Brooklyn  Eaglo, 
and  Warren  Norton,  proaidont  oi 
Preaa  Wiroleaa. 


pulpwood  arc-as  by  offering  awarcia  of 
war  bonds. 

Accordingly,  various  Slate  Newspa- 
lier  Publishers'  Associaliona  were  re- 
ciuested  to  circulariae  the  membership 
with  a  printed  folder  getting  forth  the 
luiiouni  and  conditions  of  the  contc-st  in 
each  state.  Three  monthly  awards 
were  offered  as  follows:  first  prize. 
$100  War  Boml:  second  luize.  $ftO 
War  Bond;  third  prize.  SS.^  War  Bond. 
Kach  State  Association,  through  its  of¬ 
ficers  or  selectc-d  committee,  was  to  de- 
terniiiie  which  three  newspafiers  ex- 
cs-c-dcKl  in  the  use  of  local  news  stories, 
local  features,  cslitorials.  IcK-al  solieitcsl 
advertising  iuicl  photographs,  dealing 
with  the  importance  of  cutting  pulp- 

WCHld. 

The  contest  was  liniitisl  to  the  last 
five  months  of  the  year.  .\g  meagunnl 
by  the  actual  award  of  war  bonds  total¬ 
ing  SK.flAO.  the  sucoegg  of  the  effort 
might  be  open  to  doubt.  As  meaaurcHl 
by  the  c-ooperation  indicated  through 
the  news  and  cslitorial  cmliining.  it  was 
worthwhile  in  holding  the  public  inter¬ 
est. 

11414  .Vdreeflsing  f'ampaign 

Based  upon  the  result  of  the  IfH.'l 
campaign  plus  the  reports  from  the 
War  .\ctivitics<  Committee  of  the  Pulp- 
wood  Commming  Industries,  your  com¬ 
mittee  determined  to  conc>entrate  its 
advertimnr  effort  in  Maine.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Vermont  and  the  Pulpwood  Area 
of  New  York  State.  Thig  Northeastern 
.\rea  had  shown  the  poorest  result  in 
intlpwood  cutting  during  the  newspa¬ 
per  campaign  in  104.3  and  for  the  flrst 
half-year  of  il944. 

The  advertiacmienls  were  desigmsl  to 
stimulate  puipwoexi  cutting  by  arous¬ 
ing  public  interest  in  the  acnite  paper 
shortage  and  its  part  in  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  They  carried  such  direct  chal¬ 
lenges  as  “What  will  New  Bngland 
('New  York  I  do  about  this  pulpwood 
shortage?"  and  "Are  tfoti  slowing  up 
the  war?"  One  advertisement  directed 
attention  to  the  work  being  done  by 
I'ounty  agents  and  offlcerg  in  helping 
farmers  to  cut  and  market  pulpwood. 
.Altogether,  sevc-n  ,'ulvertisemenlg  were 
publiahi-d  through  the  four  slates  and 
an  additional  advertisement  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  carrying  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  respective  Oovernora  of 
Maine  and  New  Hamiishire  was  also 
used.  The  total  cost  wae  S'i'X.Ttt'l.Tl 
and  the  advertising  spaced  out  between 
Oct.  tl  and  Dec.  18.  appeared  in  40  dai¬ 
lies  and  70  weeklies. 

That  thig  advertising  campaign,  ef- 
fcK'tively  supported  by  the  special  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  industry  and  government 
agents,  was  effective  in  producing  more 
piilpwcrad  became  readily  apparent. 
October  mill  rei'eipts  of  domi-stic  pulp- 
wood  in  the  Northeast  Area  showed 
iirf.  below  the  corresponding  month  of 
104.3.  November  was  3.3%  above  the 
previous  year  and  December,  a  eoire- 
sponding  advance  of  tA3%. 

These  figures,  while  signiflcanl.  did 
not  reveal  the  increase  of  farm  or 
market  pulpwood  production  which  ac- 
ettrapdy  reflects  the  addition  of  new 
part-time  producers  stimulated  by  the 
newspaper  advertising. 

Pulpwood  (iotsl  Kzrreded 

The  November  Statement  of  the  War 
Production  Board  reporteit  that  pulp¬ 
wood  cutting  by  farmers  in  the  North¬ 
east  was  44%  greater  than  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  1043.  Commenting  on  the  De- 
eetnber  receipts,  the  War  Production 
Board  said.  “It  is  to  be  noted  that 
this  increase  in  domestic  iiroduction 
('Vi%  above  1943)  is  largely  due  to 
increased  efforts  by  farmers  and  other 
part-time  woodworkers.  Their  produc¬ 
tion  was  up  over  that  of  194.3 

while  <«mpany  produced  wood  dropped 
9%  below  the  194’3  level.” 

For  the  second  successive  year,  the 
production  goal  set  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Boarii  wtie  ex«wied.  In  194.3. 
the  goal  was  1.3.000.000  cords  and  in 
four  months  an  anticipated  shortage  of 
•2  ,.500.000  cords  wae  overcome  and  the 
final  count  for  the  year  showed  that 
the  goal  was  exceeded  by  over  .580.000 
<<ords.  In  1044  the  goal  wae  14.000.- 
000  cords  while  receipts  were  16^348.- 
004  cords.  This  was  the  greatest  pro¬ 
duction  of  domestic  pulpwood  in  the 
industry’s  history  and  was  offset  only 
by  the  reduction  in  imports. 

It  was  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
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At  the  time  of  going  to  press  an  ileducted  from  the  April  30th  paynai 
:idditional  credit  of  $368.86  for  omitted  increasing  the  cash  balance  on  hand  u 
advertising  was  received.  This  will  be  of  April  30th  to  $67.006.02. 


of  lighter  manpower  and  equipment 
shortage  and  an  early  winter  slump 
in  production  aggravated  by  severe 
winter  weather. 

A’irginia  and  North  Carolina 

.As  the  year  was  closing,  reports  indi¬ 
cated  an  acute  shortage  of  pulpwood 
production  in  the  Appalachian  ^gion 
twpii-ially  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Encouraged  by  the  result  of  the 
newspaper  effort  in  the  Northeast  Area, 
the  Newspaper  Committee  decided  to 
conduct  an  advertising  campaign  in 
these  states. 

While  this  campaign  was  carried  out 
in  the  first  four  months  of  1646  and 
normally  would  be  part  of  a  report 
made  to  the  ANPA  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  1946.  it  forms  part  of  the  re¬ 
port  for  1944  because  of  its  being  a 
continuing  effort  and  the  i-omposition 
of  the  membership  of  the  convmittee 
lin-sumably  will  be  changed  after  the 
annual  meeting  of  1946. 

•An  advertising  campaign  of  four 
uuarter-page  adverlisemenls  was  au¬ 
thorized  for  both  of  the  states  on  ati 
every  other  week  hasis.  The  campaign 
otiened  in  Virginia  the  week  of  Jan.  2*2 
followeti  by  the  appearance  of  the  flrgt 
ad  in  North  Carolina  the  week  of 
Feb.  19.  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  33 
dailies  and  52  weekly  newspapers  were 
used  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $8,000. 
In  North  Carolina,  ;44  dailies  and  70 
weekly  newspapers  were  used  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $10..300. 

At  the  lime  this  was  written,  early 
reports  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  have  been  most  encouraging.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
final  report  is  received  our  .-issistam^ 
will  have  proved  its  value. 

Without  any  attempt  to  he  facetious 
in  a  very  grav^e  situation,  we  think  that 
there  is  no  more  appropriate  charac¬ 
terization  than  to  remark  "we  are  not 
yet  out  of  the  woods.” 

The  pulpwood  production  branch  of 
the  War  Production  Board  has  set  a 
goal  of  16.000.000  cords  for  1045. 
TTiis  is  3.000.000  cords  higher  than  the 
1044  goal  and  more  than  6.50.000  cords 
higher  than  the  number  of  cords  actual¬ 
ly  produced  last  year. 

The  outlook  is  serious  and  should 
inspire  the  utmost  efforts  of  those  pri¬ 
marily  concerned. 

.Acknowledgment  should  be  made  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  War  Activities 
Committee  of  the  Pulpwood  Consum¬ 
ing  Industries  and  the  friendly  spirit  of 
helpfulness  rendered  by  the  Director, 
Mr.  Frank  Block. 

An  accounting  of  monies  received  and 
the  pxpendiiures.  including  those  au¬ 


thorized  but  not  expended  at  tbs  tiw 
this  report  was  prepared,  is  attsekef 
hereto. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
WALTER  M.  DEAR.  Phairaas 
Howard  Davis  William  O.  Chandler 
F.  M.  Flynn  Richard  W.  Slocna 
W.  F.  Schmick  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberis 
■ 

Albany  Society  Honors 
Former  Capitol  Writen 

The  Albany  Society  of  New 
York,  at  the  52nd  annual  dinner 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  re¬ 
cently,  threw  the  spotlight  on 
a  group  of  newspaper  men  wte 
formerly  covert  sessioni  of 
the  Legislature.  Rounded  up  bf 
Edward  R.  Anker,  former  Ano- 
ciated  Press  reporter  who  heidi 
the  public  relations  staff  of  the 
New  York  Telephone  Co.,  were: 
Charles  S.  Hand,  ex-JVeto  York 
World  and  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  now  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  United  States  Lines;  Walter 
T.  Brown,  ex-Associated  Pr» 
now  director  of  War  Activitiei 
Committee,  Motion  Picture  In¬ 
dustry;  Maurice  Rodesk,  er 
New  York  Journal,  who  ope- 
ates  a  private  public  relatiooi 
office;  Thomas  C.  Stowell,  ex- 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  now 
in  the  State  Health  Departtnentf 
publicity  bureau;  Frank  M.  Rob¬ 
inson.  ex-New  York  Mail,  re¬ 
tired;  William  A.  McCarthy,  ei- 
Elmira,  Rochester  and  New 
York  newspapers,  now  pubM 
relations  counsel.  New  Yon 
Telephone  Co.;  James  A. 
erty,  veteran  political  write. 
New  York  Times;  and  Jerome 
H.  Walker,  managing  edite. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

■ 

Williamson  to  Talk 

Eugene  Williamson,  of  the 
Bakelite  Corp.,  will  addresi  the 
Production  Men’s  Club  of  N** 
York,  at  its  regular  meetint 
May  3. 


EDITOR  &  PUR  LIS  HER  for  April  21.  HO 
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IRA  H  CHRIST,  63,  telegraph 
*^itor  of  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une  later  the  Herald  Tribune. 
rinc'e  1921,  and  a  newspaper  man 
since  1901,  died  April  15  in  Ja¬ 
maica.  N.  Y.  He  started  as  a 
newspaper  artist  on  the  Des 
Moines  News,  but  a  year  later  on 
the  St  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
wrote  a  flood  story  that  made 
him  a  reporter.  For  10  years  he 
was  a  reporter  or  deskman  on 
nine  midwestern  newspapers, 
including  the  Chicago  Examiner. 
Record-Herald  and  Inter-Ocean, 
then  in  New  York  worked  for 
the  Herald,  Press  and  Amer¬ 
ican.  After  a  brief  return  to  St. 
Louis  papers  he  joined  the  New 
York  Tribune  in  1917  as  head 
of  the  copy  desk. 

Padbaic  D.  King,  69,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  died 
suddenly  April  13.  In  Boston 
he  had  also  worked  for  the  Post, 
Telegram,  Transcript  and  Amcr- 
icon.  and  elsewhere  for  the  New 
York  World,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  Hong  Kong 
and  Australian  journals. 

Herbert  Ray  Snyder,  62,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Gary  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 
died  April  13  after  several 
months’  illness.  Business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post-Tribune  until 
his  resignation  last  fall,  he  was 
a  brother  of  J.  Ralph  Snyder, 
publisher  and  H.  B.  Snyder, 
editor. 

George  L.  Waite.  76,  pioneer 
in  color  photography  and  former 
photographer  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  died  April  16  of  pneu¬ 
monia  in  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


George  A.  Farrant,  71,  re¬ 
tired  state  house  and  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Jersey  City 
Jersey  Journal,  died  April  12  in 
Maywood,  N.  J. 

Will  G.  Ross,  64.  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment,  Frankfort  ( Ind. )  Times, 
during  the  last  11  years,  died 
recently.  He  was  night  editor 
for  10  years  previously. 

Lt.  Col.  Francis  Churchill 
Williams,  former  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  and  for  20  years  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  died  April  10  near 
Doyleston,  Pa. 

Prof.  Guy  G.  Clark,  62,  dean 
of  the  Cooper  Union  Art  School. 
New  York,  since  1938,  died 
April  16.  He  was  art  director 
of  the  New  York  Times  1914 
and  1915,  later  art  director  for 
Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  and  a  contributor  to 
Printers  Ink  monthly. 

Edward  W.  Deck,  68,  veteran 
California  newsman,  died  at 
Huntington  Park,  Cal.,  April  9. 
He  started  on  the  Shelbyville 
(Ind.)  Republican  in  1899  as 
carrier,  becoming  city  editor, 
and  since  1914  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Los  Angeles,  Redlands 
and  Huntington  Park. 

Robert  W.  Cox.  71,  retired 
Los  Angeles  advertising  agency 
owner,  died  April  8. 

Mrs,  Alice  K.  Phillips,  42, 
account  executive  for  McCann- 
wickson,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  died 
April  7. 


Walter  J.  Fenton,  50,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  since  1928,  died  April  18 
in  Brooklyn.  He  was  an  offlce  boy 
for  the  New  York  World  when 
he  was  13  and  at  18  became  a 
cub  reporter,  but  was  scooped 
on  his  own  rescue  of  several 
persons  from  a  burning  build¬ 
ing.  After  service  in  the  World 
War  he  joined  the  Tribune  as 
assistant  city  editor,  but  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Times  as  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  in  1926. 

R.  L.  Buffalo,  67,  business 
manager  of  the  Carlisle  (Ark.) 
Leader,  died  Apr.  13. 

John  J.  Tierney,  affectionaly 
known  by  associates  as  the 
“grand  old  man  of  classified,” 
died  Apr.  17.  With  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  for  30  years, 
he  had  recently  been  in  charge 
of  country  classified  and  previ¬ 
ously  had  been  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  was  a  past 
director  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Classified  Advertising 
Managers. 


Albert  DeBernardi,  Jr.,  52, 
drama  editor  of  the  Denver  Post, 
died  in  Denver  Apr.  17. 

Emanuel  A.  Belda,  83,  former 
secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  Apr.  19.  He  had  re¬ 
signed  as  secretary  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  taken  leave  of  absence 
in  January,  1943,  after  51  years 
on  the  paper  and  36  as  secretary. 

Henry  Kavanaugh  Milward, 
67,  former  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky. )  Leader,  died  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Apr.  2. 

Died  in  Service 

PVT.  GEORGE  OTTO  MER- 

GENTHALER,  24,  grandson 
of  the  inventor  of  the  Linotype, 
was  killed  in  action  in  Germany. 

First  Lt.  Carl  W.  Petersen, 
reporter  on  the  Washington 
U.P.  staff  before  entering  mili¬ 
tary  service,  died  recently  of 
wounds  received  in  Germany. 

Pfc.  George  W.  Cain,  30,  De¬ 


troit  Free  Press  reporter  on  mili¬ 
tary  leave,  died  Apr.  16  at  Percy 
Jones  Military  Hospital,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  He  had  worked  also 
on  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Marquette  (Mich.)  Min¬ 
ing  Journal,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot,  and  the  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (Mich.)  Gazette. 

m 

Mrs.  Lindner  Dies 

San  Francisco,  Apr.  25 — Mrs. 
Gladys  Dudley  Lindner,  wife 
of  Clarence  Lindner,  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  at  her 
home  here  early  today.  Born 
in  1891  in  Massachusetts,  Mrs. 
Lindner  became  a  student  of 
French  history  and  literature. 
She  was  the  author  of  “Marcel 
Proust:  Reviews  and  Estimates 
in  English.”  She  was  active  in 
war  work  here  as  vice-chairman 
of  the  Stage  Door  Canteen.  In 
addition  to  her  husband.  Mrs. 
Lindner  leaves  a  son,  Capt. 
Dudley  L.  Lindner,  and  a  grand¬ 
daughter. 
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Whether  it  be  a  Big  Six  football  championship,  a  highschool  track 
meet  or  the  state  Golden  Gloves  tournament,  the  sports  editor  of  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  will  be  in  press  row  to  give  Oklghomans  a 
report  of  their  favorite  sport.  The  state's  largest  sports  staff  gives 
Oklahoman  and  Times  readers  the  state's  most  complete  sprarts  cover¬ 
age,  local,  sectional  and  notional .  . .  another  reason  why  Oklahomans 
prefer  these  two  newspapers  to  any  otfiOT. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  ★  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

•raE  OKLAHOMA  PUBUSHING  COMPANY-  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  ★  WKY.  OKLAHOMA  OTY 
KVOR,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  Ar  KLZ.  DENVER  (Affil.  Mgmt.)  A:  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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BUREAU  NOW  READY  TO  FUNCTION  UNDER  BROADENED  PROGRAM 


Continued  from  page  10 

This,  the  32nd  annual  report  at  the 
Bureau  of  Advertiainr,  ii  presented  at 
a  time  when  newspapers  collectively  are 
takiny  a  rreat  forward  stride.  The  plan 
to  enlarge  the  Bureau,  to  increase  its 
activities  and  to  reoriranise  its  proaram, 
mentioned  in  our  report  a  year  aco,  is 
now  in  effect,  backed  by  the  lanrest 
newspaper  membership  ever  enrolled 
for  the  cooperative  development  of 
advertising. 

This  action,  which  may  prove  to  be 
the  moat  significant  decision  yet 
reached  by  the  business  departments 
of  newspapers,  not  only  insures  a 
campaign  of  new  vigor  and  scope  in 
(he  development  of  general  advertis¬ 
ing;  it  provides  for  the  organized  pro¬ 
motion  of  retail  advertising.  Thus  the 
.advertising  which  has  long  been  known 
as  “the  lifeblood  of  retailing”  and  from 
which  the  bulk  of  newspaper  revenue 
is  drawn  will  now  receive  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  research  and  cooperative  sales 
effort,  a  service  that  should  benefit  the 
public  as  well  as  the  advertis<-r  and  the 
publisher. 

The  response  of  the  membership  and 
of  the  many  newspapers  not  previous¬ 
ly  enrolled  with  us  is  convincing  proof 
that  publisher*  generally  and  (mm 
every  size  dty  want  a  far-reaching 
program  of  advertising  sales  promo¬ 
tion  such  as  this  plan  provides  to  meet 
their  needs  and  their  opportunities. 

To  date  4B7  of  our  533  U.  3.  mem¬ 
bers  approved  the  expansion  plan  in  its 
original  form,  while  20ft  papers  that 
wore  not  members  agreed  to  Jdn  and 
support  the  proiect.  Approval  of  the 
modifications  suggested  in  the  plan  by 
the  committees  on  Feb.  34  has  already 
been  obtained  from  473  of  the  sub¬ 
scribing  old  members  and  252  of  the 
new  members,  with  every  prospect  of 
favorable  action  by  the  balance  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Roster  May  Inclnde  More  Than  9A0 
Newspapers 

Since  some  of  the  members  enrolled 
publish  more  than  one  newspaper  in 
a  city,  it  is  probable  when  all  the  re¬ 
turns  are  in  that  the  total  member¬ 
ships  including  Canadian  affiliates  may 
well  represent  more  than  .*>50  news¬ 
paper  publications. 

As  this  report  is  presented,  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  sight  total  $091,578.  This 
includes  an  estimated  $20,000  pro¬ 
vided  by  publishers'  representatives  and 
$10,500  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspapers  .Association  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  A  number  of  prin¬ 
cipal  newspapers  that  formerly  sup¬ 
ported  the  Bureau  are  confldently  ex¬ 
pected  to  renew  their  support  in  the 
very  near  future  so  that  the  committee 
feels  the  $750,000  minimum  budget 
mentioned  in  the  plan  will  be  reached 
shortly  and  substantially  exceeded 
thereafter. 

Development  of  the  New  Plan 

As  announced  in  our  previous  re¬ 
port.  “The  Plan  (or  an  Enlarged  Bu¬ 
reau  of  -Advertising”  was  referred  by 
the  Committee  in  Charge  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1943,  to  a  sub-committee  headed 
by  Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  man- 
.ager,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  with 
William  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howartl 
Newspapers:  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  vice- 
president  and  general  man.ager,  the  New 
York  Sun:  J.  D.  Oortatowsky,  general 
manager,  the  Rearst  Newspapers:  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Moloney,  president,  Paul  Block 
&  Associates,  and  William  Wallace,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  the  Toronto  Star. 
This  committee  held  many  sessions, 
studying  and  shaping  the  plan,  and 
reported  April  3ft.  1044.  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Charge,  which  voted  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  proposal  to  all  Bureau  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  United  States.  The  Slocum 
committee  was  empowered  to  assemble 
the  plan  in  final  form  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  in  Charge,  to  submit  it 
to  the  directors  of  the  ANPA  and  to 
study  certain  phases  that  requir^ 
clarification. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge  in  September.  1944,  the  ANPA 
board  was  reported  as  approving  sub- 
missios  of  the  plan  to  newspapers  gen- 
I'rally  and  after  approving  several  fur¬ 
ther  reeoasmendations  of  its  sub-oom- 
mittee,  the  committee  voted  to  place  a 
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ceiling  of  $30,000  a  .vear  on  all  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  to  establish  minimum 
dues  of  $100  a  year.  .Accordingl.v  the 
proposal  was  submitted  to  all  T'.  S. 
members  in  a  letU-r  signed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge,  dated  November 
2.  1944. 

Expansion  Committee  Kells  the  Plan 

An  Expansion  Committee,  of  which 
Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  became  general  chairman, 
was  set  UP  by  the  Committee  in  Charge 
to  sell  and  to  interpret  the  plan  to 
newspapers.  The  following  chairmen 
were  appointed  to  work  with  Mr.  Maier 
in  geogranhical  divisions:  Richard  W. 
Slocum.  Eastern  Chairm.an:  George  C. 
Riggers,  general  manager,  the  Atlanta 
Journal.  Southern  Chairman:  Lee  P. 
Istomis,  publisher.  Mason  City  (la.l 
GIohe4}azette.  Midwestern  Chairman; 
T.  J.  Mnllin.  business  manager.  Salt 
I-ake  City  Tribune  and  Telegram,  Rockv 
Mountain  .Area  Chairman"  E.  M.  (Ted) 
Healey,  president,  Dallas  News.  South¬ 
western  Chairman:  Norman  Chandler, 
general  manager,  Los  .Angeles  Times. 
Western  Chairman. 

The  other  members  of  the  Expan¬ 
sion  Committee  who  were  a*signe<1  to 
organize  and  work  with  sub-committees 
In  their  various  territories  or  among 
their  national  organizations  were;  Buell 
W.  Hudson,  publisher,  the  Woonsm-ket 
(tR.  I.l  Call;  Vernon  Brooks,  advertis. 
ing  director,  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram:  Samuel  H.  R.auffmann, 

business  manager,  the  Washington  Star: 
Henry  M.  McClaske.v,  .assistant  general 
manager,  the  Lnnisville  Coiirier-Tour- 
nal:  C.  F.  MoCahill,  general  manager, 
the  Cleveland  News:  Joe  H.  Nixon, 
president,  the  Pent  tlnd.)  Tribune-  C. 
Raymond  Long,  publisher,  the  Elgin 
(HI.)  Courier-News:  Earl  R.  Chanman. 
general  manager,  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal;  Wilson  W.  Condict.  national 
advertising  manager,  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat;  Henry  W.  Manz.  buy- 
ness  man-aver.  the  Indiananolis  Times, 
president.  NAEA;  Herbert  W  Molonev. 
president.  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Renresentatlves;  Frank  H. 
Meeker,  president.  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Association  of  New  York: 
.Aidia  J.  Irvin,  president.  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  of  Chicago; 
William  E.  Robinson,  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Rus¬ 
sell  L.  Simmons,  president.  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association;  Fred 
I.  Ker.  nnblisher.  the  Hamilton  tOnt.) 
Rpectator;  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager.  the  Gannett  Newspapers;  George 
F.  Hartford,  advertising  manager,  the 
Chicago  Dailv  News;  Don  Anderson, 
publisher.  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal;  ,1.  W.  Egan.  Jr.,  advertising 
manager.  New  York  Times. 

Vlee-presldents  Rnlisted 

.All  state  vice-presidents  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  were  enlisted  in  the  work  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  plan,  and  scores  of  Bureau 
members  outside  of  these  groups  vol¬ 
unteered  their  services. 

Newspapers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  Mr.  Maier  and  bis 
energetic  field  forces.  The  campaign 
they  conducted  set  a  record  (or  speed 
and  effleienev.  The  general  enthusi¬ 
asm  expressed  bv  old  members  and  new 
members  was  inspiring  and  contagious. 
So  well  was  the  work  done  and  so 
widely  was  the  new  plan  acclaimed  that 
Febniary  found  401  of  the  .133  U.  S. 
members  1 88  1  enrolled  as  apnroy- 

ing  it,  and  203  new  members.  These 
encouraging  figures  were  reported  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  Charge 
Feb.  (1.  It  was  also  disclosed  that  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  all  sources  then  in  sight 
totaled  $631,000.  The  committee  voted 
to  put  the  plan  into  effect  as  of  March 
1  but  to  continue  the  campaign  vigor¬ 
ously  through  the  Expansion  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  efforts  of  its  own  members 
“to  secure  memberships  representing  a 
minimum  dues  basis  of  $750,000  per 
year  for  a  three-year  period.”  A  sub¬ 
committee  was  then  appointed  to  work 
with  the  Executive  Committee  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  make  the  plan 
effective  .as  scheduled,  including  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  proposal  to  the  sub¬ 
scribing  members.  The  members  of  this 
committee  were:  Herbert  W.  Moloney, 


Huge  Baillie,  left,  president  oi  the 
UP,  and  Charles  McCabe,  right, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Mirror, 
flank  Frank  G.  Huntress,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  oi  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  ond  News. 

president.  Paul  Block  A  .Associates; 
Roliert  K.  Drew,  advertising  manager, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal:  William  E. 
Kohiiison,  advertising  director.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune:  Georgi"  G.  Steele, 
retail  advertising  manager,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

On  Fob.  24.  a  letter  signed  by  Messrs. 
Roy  D.  Moore  and  William  G.  Chandler, 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Committe  in  Charge:  Irwin  Maier. 
chairman.  Expansion  Committee,  ami 
Henry  W.  Manz,  chairman  of  the  Sales 
Committee,  was  addressed  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  asking  approval  of  the  action, 
together  with  certain  modifications,  in¬ 
cluding  proposed  increase  In  the  size 
of  the  Sales  and  Retail  Committees  and 
."111  increase  in  the  allotment  of 
16  2/3%  for  the  Retail  Department. 
How  rapidly  this  membership  approval 
was  forthcoming  is  shown  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  quoted. 

Kales  Committee  Sees  Candidates 

The  provision  described  in  the  plan 
as  "one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  the  entire  new  program."  covering 
the  engagement  as  sale*  manager  of 
"the  ablest,  most  outstanding  man 
available,”  has  had  the  active  attention 
of  the  new  .Kales  Committee  for  many 
weeks.  A  large  number  of  possible 
candidates  have  been  considered  and  a 
number  have  been  interviewed.  The 
Sales  Committee  will  soon  make  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  Committee  in 
Charge  and  the  final  selections  of  the 
man  (or  this  vitally  important  post 
will  be  announced  to  the  membership 
.and  to  the  trade  press  immediateb’ 
after  the  necessary  action  is  taken. 

The  Sales  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Henry  W.  Manz,  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  preeident  of  the 
N.AE.A.  has  been  meeting  periodically 
since  it  was  appointed,  studying  the 
general  .advertising  situation  and  plan¬ 
ning  a  program  of  action.  Mr.  Manz 
having  .announced  his  determination  to 
retire  as  chairman  owing  to  pressure 
of  other  duties.  Vernon  Brooks,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  was  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  by  Mr.  Moore.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  in  Charge.  Mr.  Manz 
remains  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Serving  also  on  this  committee  with  Mr. 
Brooks  will  be  Chesser  M.  Campbell, 
advertising  manager,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Robert  K.  Drew,  .advertising  man¬ 
ager.  the  Milwaukee  Journal:  William 
Ellyson,  Jr.,  advertising  manager;  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Newspapers;  C.  .A.  G. 
Kiiipers,  Burke.  Kuipers  &  Mahoney: 
Herbert  W.  Moloney,  president,  Paul 
Block  &  Associates;  Walter  G.  Pfaflen- 
berger,  advertising  manager,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  C.  E.  Phillips,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  &  Register-Republic;  William 
E.  Robinson,  advertising  director.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune:  Joseph  R.  Sco- 
l.aro,  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  accordance  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  the  several  committee 
chairmen  Feb.  24,  and  after  many  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  membership,  others 
will  be  added  to  the  Sales  Committee 
to  permit  greater  representation  of  all 
sizes  and  locations  of  newspapers. 

Retail  Committee  Plans  Program 

The  Retail  Committee,  which  will 
supervise  the  Retail  Department,  a 
principal  feature  of  the  expansion  plan, 
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ha*  also  been  actively  planning  its  pr). 
gram  and  considering  personnel  at  a 
series  of  meetings  extending  over  am- 
eral  months.  Don  Bernard,  advertiaiiit 
director  of  the  Washington  Post  aad 
author  of  “The  Outline  of  Propcait 
Retail  Bureau,”  has  been  appolatat 
chairman  of  the  Retail  Committee  bg 
President  Manz  of  the  NASA.  Hen- 
bers  of  the  Retail  Committee  who  an 
si'rving  with  Mr.  Bernard  are:  Charlii 
Davis.  retail  .vlvertising  managw. 
Providence  Journal  &  Evening  Bnllei 
tin:  George  Grinham,  local  advertistnt 
manager,  St.  Louis  (SIolie-Dcmocral:  J. 
T.  Griscom.  advertising  direi-tor,  Naik. 
ville  Banner  &  Tenncsseim:  Henry  W, 
Manz;  William  H.  Moore,  director  ol 
sales,  the  Detroit  News,  .Aubrey  F. 
Murray,  .advertising  director.  New  Op 
leans  Times-Picayunc;  George  O.  Steele, 
retail  advertising  manager,  Phlladel. 
phia  Bulletin:  Tom  J.  Turner.  Iiiisineai 
manager.  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokrsmsii- 
Review;  Robert  A.  Wolfe,  advertUsi 
director,  Da.vton  lO.)  New*.  Othen 
will  be  added  to  this  committee  in  w- 
cordance  with  the  plan  to  give  greiler 
representation  to  newspaper*  of  aO 
sizes  and  locations. 

J.  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  luivertising  ma*. 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times,  served  u 
chairman  of  the  Retail  Committee  fren 
its  inception  under  the  Expansion  PI»*. 
retiring  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiseil 
year. 

Bureau  Will  Change  It*  Naam 

As  part  of  the  new  cnlargemHI 
plan,  the  Committee  in  Charge  voted 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Biireaa  ol 
.Advertising  to  the  Bureau  of  Newsst- 
per  Advertising  of  the  American  Newi- 
paper  Publishers  Association.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  ANPA  har¬ 
ing  .approved  of  this  chauge,  it  hw 
been  decided  to  make  it  effective  to  in- 
chronize  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
Bureau's  New  York  quarters. 

Figures  now  available  indicate  that 
general  advertising  revenue  in  newipa- 
per*  increased  in  1944  over  1943,  ifc- 
spite  abnormal  condition*. 

Many  ordinary  source*  of  new*p»|ier 
linage— classifications  such  as  automo¬ 
tive.  alcoholic  beverages,  totacco. 
household  appliance*,  etc. — were  SUB 
"frozen”  or  had  had  their  advertWag 
plans  upset  by  dislocations  and  short- 
.ages. 

I-arge-Advertiser  Potential 

One  of  the  great  potentials  for  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  lies  in  the  small  grow 
of  large  .advertisers  who  (or  the  post 
(iecade  have  placed  the  larger  part  ol 
their  appropriations  in  competing  me¬ 
diums.  Absorbed  in  other  matters  and 
uncertain  about  the  future,  these  ad¬ 
vertisers  hesitate  to  add  new  problema 
under  present  conditions  as  long  u 
their  companies  are  doing  well.  Moat 
of  them,  of  course,  have  no  selliM 
problems  until  consumer  production  ii 
resumed  or  Increased. 

National  linage  lost  to  newspaper* 
due  to  newsprint  shortage  cannot  be 
mcioaured  by  the  size  or  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  rejected.  Universally, 
newspaper  campaigns  were  scaled  down 
in  an  attempt  to  .anticipate  space  short¬ 
age.  More  important,  an  untold  nnm- 
)>er  of  projected  campaigns  were  (lit- 
carded  on  the  assumption  that  newt- 
papers  could  not  accept  them. 

Experience  shows  the  paper  short¬ 
age  affects  newrspapers  more  than  other 
printed  mediums.  Magazines,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  by  using  narrower  msrgint. 
cutting  down  editorial  content  and 
using  much  thinner  paper,  have  been 
able  to  accommodate  more  advertising, 
while  an  ever-increasing  percentage  of 
newspapers  have  been  forced  to  carry 
less. 

Great  Growth  in  Institutional 

But  not  all  the  repercussions  of 
wartime  conditions  have  been  advene 
to  newspapers.  For  example,  take  the 
field  of  industrial  and  public  relations 
advertising. 

The  Bureau  was  a  pioneer  in  lli»l 
field,  .and  hae  never  ceased  to  cultivste 
it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Bureau  through  its  research  was  in  po¬ 
sition  to  supply  and  present  positiw 
proof  that  there  was  an  urgent  need 
for  this  type  of  advertising  and  th»t 
the  public  was  more  than  ready  for  it- 
That  happened  right  after  Pearl  H*b 
bor. 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Status  Steps 
Are  Outlined 


Foreign  Trade  News 

Washington.  Apr.  25— One  of 
the  first  official  acts  of  Henry 
A.  Wallace  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  been  to  relax 
censorship  covering  much  of 
the  import  and  export  trade 
data  gathered  by  his  agency. 
Complete  information  on  the 
1942  foreign  trade  of  the  U.  S. 
will  be  released  May  1.  and 
reports  on  the  1943  foreign 
trade  will  be  given  out  July  1. 


s  Publishers  are  urged,  in  the 
i  report  on  Schools  of  Journalism. 
'  togive  more  thought  to  the  pro- 
!  feMional  status  of  newspaper 
oen.  The  situation  is  outlined 
by  David  W.  Howe  and  Joyce  A. 
Swan  in  their  report  to  the 
ANPA  which  follows: 

Tk«  American  Council  on  Education 
(or  Jonmaliim  shortened  its  title  dur- 
M  the  rear.  Formerly  the  National 
(ggacil  lor  Professional  Education  in 
joumaliMn.  its  members  continued  to  be 
tOo  beads  of  five  journalism  schools, 
jgd  representatives  of  the  ANPA, 
iHPA.  lOPA,  ASNE  and  NEA.  By 
juU  ballot,  the  Council  nominated  Ed- 
nid  E.  Lindsay,  editor  of  the  Decatur 
lIU.I  Herald-Review,  to  be  the  final 
judre  of  the  ANPA  monograph  award. 
Tbe  Council  aided  as  usual  in  the  choice 
of  Ike  1946  monograph  contest  subject. 

rssscU  Exploring  .Accredltinc  System 

Sjttem  of  accrediUnr  JoumaUsm 
Mhools  under  newspaper  authority  is 
now  before  the  Council.  In  January 
aASDJ  approved  making  the  Council, 
npmeoting  newspaper  associations  and 
Kkools  the  accrediting  agency.  AASDJ 
Ini  been  the  only  accrediting  agency 
for  SS  years.  The  ANPA  and  the  other 
pgblliber  and  editor  groups  through 
bond  action  indicated  interest  and  sup- 
bort  in  any  generally  acceptable  pro- 
■nm.  Further  eonelderation  of  this 
pnfect  is  before  the  CouncU  at  ita  first 
gueting  in  a  year  to  be  held  in  New 


Reduced  Cable  Rates 
For  Press  Promised 

Washington,  April  24 — Reduc¬ 
tions  in  overseas  radio  and  cable 
rates  charged  by  three  Amer¬ 
ican  companies  will  go  into 
effect  May  1,  after  which  these 
companies  will  take  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  reductions  in  press  and 
government  rates,  the  Federal 
Commtmications  Commission  has 
announced. 

“These  reductions,”  FCC  said, 
“are  in  line  with  the  contunis- 
sion’s  objectives  of  obtaining 
lower  and  uniform  international 
communications  rates  through¬ 
out  the  world.” 

A  basic  rate  of  20  cents  a 
word  will  prevail  on  full-rate 
TorrAprii  37'and  28.  messages  to  Europe,  Central 

Sjitems  of  accrediting  of  engineering  America,  West  Indies,  South 
ud  chemietry  schoola  and  departmente  America  and  the  Philippines 
Ure  been  most  closely  studied  ae  prcce-  facilities  of  RCA  Com- 

ikotf.  Such  proleseional  schools  as 

nuj  request  accrediting-  are  measured  niunK^tions,  and  tO  Euro^ 

constantly  revised  and  gradually  Only  Oy  tno  ConuUGrcial  Caolc 
luiening  standards  by  cmpioyer-gradu-  Company  and  Mackay  Radio  and 
III  practitioner-educator  committees.  Telegraph  Company.  The  pres- 
suts  eiMin^ns.  certificaUon  or  11-  ^ate  to  Europe  for  this  class 
'nnot  have  been  carefully  avoided  by 

ibi  members  of  chemistry  and  engineer-  O*  messages  ranges  from  ^  to  36 
lit  professions,  as  of  course  they  will  cents  a  word.  Rates  to  Central 
be  by  actively  practicing  tTaduates  of  and  South  America  and  West 
Iheolotical  and  journalism  schooU  in  Indian  points  are  as  high  as  45 
ay  plan  that  may  be  set  up.  ^ 

Pikllshers  Should  Give  Thought  to  ■ 

rrofessloual  Status  of  Newspapermen  v  <  i  C,.-., 

The  de-professionalizing  effect  of  the  Alllaiia©rS  *  OVOT 
Jickson  (Tenn.)  Sun  decision  in  the  Cmrril  girirte 

'Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Janu>  OUluU  wOiiilC  OIZipS 
ay,  1944,  imposes  problems.  Upon  CHICAGO,  Apr.  23 — A  majority 


’Tit  indeed  a  dish  fit  for  a  king,  and  other  men  of 
epicurean  tastes,  such  as  sales  managers  and  account 
executives. 


To  put  it  another  way  .  .  .  there’s  plenty  of  “dough” 
in  this  cake,  because  The  Omaha  World-Herald  serves 
up  98%  coverage  daily,  of  the  Omaha  Metropolitan  Area. 


You’ll  also  like  the  rich  flavor  of  our  77%  daily  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Omaha  Retail  Trading  Area.  And  for  cov¬ 
erage  of  all  of  Nebraska  and  Southwestern  Iowa— you 
can’t  beat  the  50%  mark  of  this  one  great  newspaper. 
(Only  seven  papers  in  the  whole  country  equal  The 
Omaha  World-Herald  in  statewide  coverage.) 


We’re  not  bragging — but  really,  you  ought  to  try  a  slice 
of  our  three-layer  cake,  todav. 


COVERS  NEBRASKA  AND  S.W  lOWA^ 


Dims  IIS  s^iinvii  SI  mis  iimss 
National  Roprosontntlvos.  O’Mnra  A  Ornssboo.  Inc. 

nsw  Tsvh.  eSMua,  OMruH.  iM  $mn  rrmmtiiim 
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RESEARCH  AND  PROMOTION  ACTIVITIES  OF  BUREAU  ARE  INCREASRi 


coHtiniu-d  from  page  74 
It  ha»  not  been  trciurally  conceded 
that  thia  new  aourcc  of  newapaper  ad- 
vcrtUtnc  revenue  ia  either  important 
or  iiermanent.  But  the  record  should 
rcsohe  all  doubt  on  that  point.  In 
ItKUt  all  newspaper  general  advertislnr 
that  could  poshly  be  rrouped  under 
the  headinr  "Public  Relations" 
amounted  to  about  a  million  dollars. 
In  1943,  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  a  complete  record,  the  volume 
had  increased  to  seventeen  million  dol- 
Iiux  and  the  flrures  for  1044  will  un- 
iloubiedly  prove  to  be  hitrher.  In  other 
words,  this  hitherto  neallirible  newspa¬ 
per  cliuisillcation  had  literally  filled  the 
aap  left  by  the  departure  of  new  car 
adrertisinff,  which  in  lO.'tO  amounted 
to  iUHt  $17,000.0001 

The  present  importano*  and  future 
possibilities  of  industrial  and  public 
relations  adverUsinf  should  Interest  all 
newspaiM-rs — srhether  or  not  they  are  in 
position  to  publish  it  today. 

The  KTowiny  interest  of  business  and 
industry  in  Sultivatinit  better  public 
relations  with  an  eye  on  post-war  con- 
dilions  HU».'RestH  one  of  the  most  fertile 
opportunities  for  the  arowlh  of  news- 
paiM-r  advertisinir.  Furthermore,  this 
l.vie-  of  advertising  will  produce  linaRc 
for  .almost  every  newspaper  in  the 
(siunlry  reirardless  of  size  or  location. 
Wherever  there  ia  a  smokestack  there 
is  a  potential  customer. 

More  Bales  Prmenlatiuns 
Duriny  the  past  year  the  Bureau's 
Sales  Department  has  <-oncentrated  on 
national  advertisers  who  spend  annu¬ 
ally  $'•.100,000  or  more.  Formerly  the 
line  was  drawn  at  $.'{00,000.  But  dur- 
iiiK  the  war  so  maiiy  larire  advertisers 
have  beeii  markiiiK  time  it  was  deemeil 
advisable  to  lower  the  minimum  re- 
uuirenients.  The  ctirrent  list  includes 
.'{0'.1  accounts,  not  euuntiutr  sulMidiaries. 
While  this  list  covers  only  •.JS%  of 
the  national  ailvertisers  n-yistercii  in 
the  Bureau's  expenditure  book,  it  ac¬ 
counts  for  70%  of  the  dollar  volume. 
Contaetina  these  .veounts  and  the  ad- 
vertisiiuf  acencies  who  serve  them  are 
si'ven  men  in  New  York,  three  in  Chi- 
cairo  and  three  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
This  includes  department  executives 
and  those  who  spend  much  of  their 
lime  in  research  and  creative  work. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  activity 
of  the  department  has  centered  around 
special  sales  presentations,  since  the 
poliey  of  never  eallinx  on  a  customer 
empty-handed  has  proved  successful. 
The  number  of  those  presentations  has 
been  stepped  up  .md  their  quality 
kreally  improved  by  the  addition,  last 
May.  of  a  man  who  devotes  all  his 
time  to  this  work. 

.\  year  aco  a  major  presentation. 
“More  Women  Readers  Per  Dollar." 
was  just  xatherinir  momentum.  It  will 
be  riH-alled  that  it  had  its  premiere  at 
a  8peoi.al  dinner  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  and  sponsors  of  the  .\dvcrtisinir 
Research  Foundation.  TTiat  was  only 
the  biNtinninx.  Bims-  then,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  .Agencies,  this  presentation 
has  b(s-n  shown  at  siieeially-arranxed 
meetinsrs  of  4.\  chapters  throuirhout 
the  country.  It  was  also  shown  by 
request  at  a  rexular  nii'etinii:  of  the 
Association  of  N,ational  Advertisers. 
Althoiifth  the  material  is  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  food  field,  the  show  has  an 
almost  universal  application.  That  is 
why  it  has  been  called  back  aRain 
and  aRain  by  advertisers  and  advertis- 
iny  agencies  who  have  little  interest  in 
the  food  field  as  such.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  Bureau  presentation  has 
been  the  sparkpluy  of  so  much  new 
and  improved  newspaiH'r  advertiainy. 

Helps  Create  New  Basiness 
Followiny  much  the  same  pattern  as 
"More  Women  Readers  Per  Dollar"  is 
another  major  presentation  —  "More 
Readers  for  Proprietary  Advertisiny.” 
Althouyh  the  yroundwork  was  laid 
some  months  before,  this  presentation 
in  its  final  form  was  prepared  es¬ 
pecially  lor  the  annual  raeetiny  of  the 
Proprietary  Association  of  America  last 
June.  This  was  a  session  at  which  all 
other  magor  advertisiny  mediums  were 
represent^.  We  were  told  that  the 
Bureau's  olleriny  was  the  outstandiny 
performance  of  the  day.  Althouyh 
practically  everyone  of  importance  in 
the  proprietary  flbld  saw  this  first 
presentation,  almost  cvenrone  has  aslsed 


to  see  it  ayain.  Advertisers  and  their 
ayencies  have  borrowed  it  unit  usetl  it 
to  improve  their  newspaper  campaiyiis. 
More  than  one  has  voluntarily  attrib¬ 
uted  to  it  increases  in  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules.  One  advertiser,  in  particular, 
credited  it  with  switchiny  his  appropri¬ 
ation  to  newspapers  from  another  med¬ 
ium  in  which  he  was  spendiny  close  to 
a  million  dollars  annually. 

•What  we  now  call  our  “WAC  Presen¬ 
tation"  was  oriyinally  intended  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  double-barreleil 
power  of  the  press  in  editorial  and 
advertisiny  columns.  As  such,  it  was 
shown  by  request  to  every  ayency. 
Government  and  otherwise,  in  Wash- 
inyton  and  elsewhere,  that  had  anv- 
thiny  to  do  with  last  year's  sucoessfiil 
WAC  drive.  Wo  are  now  usiny  It  reyu- 
larly  as  a  backyround  piece  in  many 
sales  approB<4ies. 

The  Bureau's  newest  pn-sentation, 
completed  this  mouth,  is  aimed  at  a 
classification  already  discusseil  at  lenyth 
— public  ndations  .advertisiny.  In  ap- 
pearam-e  ;uid  content  this  is  the  most 
impressive  doeument  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  has  ever  produceil.  “Industry 
ami  Public  Opinion,"  .as  it  is  called,  is 
still  beiny  tuneil  up.  However,  it  has 
been  seen  by  lop  executives  of  some  of 
the  laryesi  advertis«-rs  and  .advertisiny 
ayencies,  who  have  yiven  it  their  en¬ 
thusiastic  .approval. 

Ni'cdless  to  say,  many  selliny  jobs 
would  bavc  lieen  impossible  without 
the  aid  of  The  Continuiny  Study  of 
Newspaper  Readiny.  This  outstandiny 
piece  of  research  has  yained  fresh 
laiinds  and  arouseii  new  enthusiasm 
diiriny  the  past  year.  Its  simpe  should 
lie  increased  as  soon  as  possible. 

Diiriny  the  past  .vear  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number 
of  demamis  made  on  us  b.v  advertisers 
and  advertisiny  ayencies.  Most  of  these 
requests  stem  from  our  sales  presenta¬ 
tions.  Many  of  them  call  for  addi¬ 
tional  research.  All  of  them  reflect, 
we  believe,  increasiny  confidence  in 
the  ory.anization. 

Resenrrh  and  Promotion 

Perhaps  the  most  ontstandiny  fact 
about  our  Research  &  Promotion  work 
of  the  past  year  Is  that  more  than  in 
any  other  year  Bun^au  members  have 
put  It  to  practical  use  .and  with  fanyible 
reoults.  In  instance  after  instance, 
newspapers  have  called  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  able 
to  yet  additional  business  b.v  usiny 
i-erlain  pieces  issued  by  the  Research 
&  Promotion  Department.  Thre<“  ex¬ 
amples  will  servo  to  illustrate  this 
point. 

Tanyible  Results  for  Members 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
book.  "Plant-City  Advertisiny."  J.  H. 
Nixon,  of  the  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  wrote:  "You  may  be  interested  in 
knowiny  that  the  enclosed  ad  b.v  the 
Bryan  Manufacturiny  Company  (3  full 
columns)  is  a  direct  result  of  your 
publication,  ‘Plant-City  .Advertisiny.’ 
.After  readiny  .vour  book,  this  manu¬ 
facturer  decided  to  do  .somethiny  .about 
it  so  he  ran  this  .a*i.  He  has  in  mind 
rumiiny  some  more."  .V  few  days 
later  Mr.  Nixon  sent  us  a  double-truck 
.advertisement  from  the  same  firm  and 
said  in  his  aeeompanyiny  letter.  “This 
was  a  direct  result  of  .vour  'Plant-City 
.Advertisiny'  book.” 

In  siynifyiny  his  .ayreement  to  join 
the  Bureau  of  Advertisiny  under  the 
new  Expansion  Proyram,  E.  P.  Wilkes, 
of  the  Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald, 
wrote:  “Thia  proyram  has  already  paid 
us  ilividends.  Wo  received  your 
foMer  cn  bank  .advertisiny  CAdvertis- 
iny  Facts'  No.  66  reportiny  the  success 
story  of  the  advertisiny  campaiyn  of 
the  Savinys  Banks  Association  of  New 
York  Btate)  and  immediately  took  the 
idea  up  with  one  of  our  local  banks 
and  sold  them  a  $240  contract.  Our 
contribution  (for  Bureau  membership) 
is  $100.  so  we  are  already  $140 
ahead.” 

A  letter  from  Sydney  Lazarus,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Bayonne  Times, 
gays  in  part :  "I  am  directiny  to  your 
attention  several  full-paye  advertise¬ 
ments  run  in  our  paper  by  the  General 
Cable  Corporation  which  has  one  of  its 
laryest  plants  in  Bayonne.  At  the  time 
you  published  the  book  on  ‘Plant-City 
Advertisiny,'  we  (uMered  about  60  extra 
copies  and  sent  them  to  all  our  local 
in^stries,  alony  with  a  personal  let¬ 


ter  from  me.  The  General  Cable  cam- 
paiyn  was  a  direct  rreult  of  what  they 
yot  from  this  book.  So.  1  ticlieve  I  c:in 
state  this  effort  on  the  Bureau's  part 
put  over  the  successful  .vJvcrtisiny 
c.unpaiyn  General  Cable  has  Ik^i  .and 
is  presently  usiny.  I  think  as  an  indi¬ 
rect  result  of  the  book  we  were  sne- 
•■essful  in  selliny  the  Texas  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  Stand.ird  Oil  Company  ot  N.  J.. 
International  Nickel  (Company,  Eleo 
Boat  Works,  and  a  few  other  smaller 
local  industries.” 

In  yeneral,  our  promotion  and  re- 
si-arch  activities  diiriny  the  i>ast  year 
e:ui  be  divided  into  three  major  yroups: 

.Material  of  Praetiral  Value 

The  first  yroup  includes  bread  and 
butter  pieces  .  .  .  pieces  which  adver¬ 
tisers  and  ayencies  can  and  have  put 
to  practical  use  to  improve  their  news- 
paiier  advertisiny  and  which  newspa- 
IH-rs,  themselves,  can  and  have  put  to 
practical  use  to  yet  more  buslnees. 
.Vmony  the  pieces  in  this  yroup  issued 
duriny  the  past  year  are; 

"Plant-City  Advertisiny  .  .  .  Why 
Industry  Ne^s  It  .  .  .  How  You  Can 
Use  It.”  In  this  we  stated  the  need  for 
industrial  firms,  larye  and  small,  to  tell 
their  story  to  the  people  in  their  own 
•■ommunitles,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
newspaper  is  the  loyical  ami  natural 
medium  for  this  typ<>  of  advertisiny. 
We  strenythened  the  aryument  by  giv¬ 
ing  case  histories  to  10  outstandiny 
Plant-city  campaiyns  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers  .  .  .  and  In  each 
case  history  wi*  includeit  a  siyned  state¬ 
ment  from  the  advertiser  referriny  to 
the  results  secured.  .So  yreat  has  been 
the  demand  for  copies  of  the  book  that 
shortly  after  it  was  Issued  a  second 
lirintiny  was  ordered  wliich  in  turn 
soon  became  exhausted.  We  are  now 
consideriny  the  printiny  of  a  third  i-di- 
tlon.  The  Newspaper  Advertisiny  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  has  appointed  a 
special  i-ommittee  to  cooiierate  with 
the  Bureau  to  develop  plant-city  ad¬ 
vertisiny  with  the  aid  of  this  book. 

"It's  the  Local  Touch”  ...  a  re¬ 
cently  isued  book  baseil  on  the  findinys 
of  The  Continuiny  Study  to  show  that, 
much  as  people  are  interesteil  in  foreiyn 
and  national  news,  it's  the  news  of 
what  hupiiens  in  their  own  community 
that  interests  them  most.  The  book 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  only  in  news¬ 
papers  can  people  satisfj-  their  hunyer 
for  local  nows  .  .  .  and  that  the  news¬ 
paper's  close,  intimate  contact  with  the 
lieople  of  its  communify  is  one  of  the 
lirincipal  reasons  why  its  ad  columns 
are  so  prmluctlve. 

“The  Blue  Book”  .  .  .  which  contains 
documented  c.asc  histories  iii  tcini*  of 
problem,  methoil  and  results  of  success¬ 
ful  campaiyns  in  newspaiiers  coveriny 
almost  ever.v  classification.  One  yoml 
wa.v  to  show  .an  advcrtig*-r  what  news¬ 
paper  space  can  do  is  to  show  him 
what  it  has  done  in  spei’ific  cases.  This 
is  what  “The  Blue  Book"  does,  and  it 
does  it  not  by  ylittcriny  ycneralilies  but 
by  yiviny  factual  data  and  by  certify- 
iny  each  case  history  with  a  statement 
by  the  advertiser  or  the  .ayency. 

“Dealer  Cards"  .  .  .  launched  at  the 
request  of  the  NA'B.A  back  in  1041. 
These  cards,  the  size  of  Government 
penny-postcards,  are  addressed  to  ileal- 
ers.  They  point  out  the  advantayes  of 
newspaper  advertisiny  and  suyyest  that 
the  dealers  uryc  the  manufacturers  to 
Idace  their  consumer  .advertisiny  in 
local  papers.  The  canls  are  issueil  in 
series  of  four  every  four  months,  and 
newspapers  distribute  them  to  local 
dealers  on  a  one-a-month  basis.  Set 
No.  8,  the  last  series  prior  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  one.  resulleil  in  orders  for  .37,463 
sets  or  140, 812  cards  from  100  news- 
liapers. 

Up  to  and  includiny  Set  No.  8,  over 
300  Bureau  members  have  ordered 
202.717  sets  or  800, .368  cards.  The 
ninth  set  of  cards  has  recently  been 
distributed  to  members  and  the  orders 
now  on  hand  indicate  a  new  all-time 
hiyh.  Siynificantly,  for  the  first  time 
the  New  York  newspapers  are  jointly 
participatiny  in  the  "Dewier  Cards” 
campaiyn  by  orderiny  17,700  sets  (70.- 
800  cards)  to  mail  to  retail  yrocers 
and  druyyists  in  New  York  City. 

•‘Success  Story  on  B.  H.  Macy”  .  .  . 
TTiis  folder,  intended  primarily  for  use 
in  the  retail  field,  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  laryest  retail  store  in  the  world 
uses  mere  newspaper  advertisiny  than 
any  other  store  in  the  world  and  quotes 
a  statement  from  Macy's  vice-president 


in  charye  of  advertisiny  creditiay  us. 
paper  advertisiny  with  mud)^ 
Many's  success.  ■ 

“What  Is  Your  .Advertisiny  I  ns 
.  .  .  prepareil  at  the  request  of 
cooperation  with  the  NAEA.  This  m. 
entation  tells  the  newspaper  ston  b 
askiny  questions  .and  invitiny  tkews 
whom  it  is  shown  to  jot  doei  ^ 
answers,  to  check  them  with  tht  m 
roct  answers  and  give  tbemtrit«  > 
advertisiny  I.  Q.  ratlny. 

“Advertisiny  Pacts"  .  .  .  foldenM. 
sentinc:  success  stories  of  reesM  nt 
standiny  campaiyns  in  newspsyen.  Ifi 
folders  issued  duriny  the  pul 
cover  the  campaiyns  ot  Casco,  fi). 
Wick,  Pebeco.  Anthracite  IsdoMii 
Savinys  Banks  Association  of  Sw 
York  State,  Vicks. 

“Accent  on  Continuity"  .  .  . 
on  Heinz's  new  campaiyn  in  nssnuui 
and  reprintiny  an  editorial  (ran  Pmi. 
ers'  Ink  etnphasiziny  the  need  Is 
yreater  continuity  and  (requeov  k 
newspaper  advertisiny. 

"Institutional”  Material 

The  second  yroup  into  wMeh  m 
material  falls  can  be  called  "laMfi' 
promotion  or,  better  still,  "loaiti. 
tional"  promotion.  It  includes  puts 
III  whidi  we  tell  th('  story  of  cauN. 
IMTS  in  terms  of  their  importuei  h 
IH-ople's  lives  and  their  ilay-by-dtjr  u 
vices  to  the  individual  and  to  the  (■- 
munity  .  .  .  and  their  value  to  stir 
Users.  In  these  pieces  we  hare  hd 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  newiiMpwh 
the  people’s  principal  source  of  Mr 
mation  and  yuidance  .  .  .  wUch,  b 
turn,  makes  the  newspaper  the  us 
effective  medium  for  advertisen  ik 
have  information  or  mtidance  to  |ls 
to  the  people.  Included  in  this  mp 
are  the  followiny  projects: 

“The  Trade  Paner  rampaiyn"  .  .  .k 
yan  in  November,  lfM3,  .and  hu  no 
tinued  ever  since.  We  are  prepahr 
thi'sc  ads  in  our  own  shop  and  ntlb 
iny  space  donated  to  the  Bureu  k 
newspapers  which  have  reynlar  tAk 
ules  in  the  trade  papers.  Each  id  or 
ries  the  signature.  “This  adTcrtiw— i 
luepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advcrtlui 
.ANP.A,  is  published  by  (name  of  pm. 
paper)  in  the  interest  of  all  neim 
IHTS.”  Currently,  the  ads  are  apier 
iny  in  13  trade  papers  ...  aid  H 
newspapers  .are  contributing  space.  Or 
schealule  calls  for  two  ads  a  sustt 
which  means  that  duriny  the  pmIrv 
24  ads  have  been  prepared  ud  k 
serteii.  A  number  of  our  adt  ksis 
tieen  reprinted  by  other  oryaniiiHu 
and  we  have  received  many  fanribir 
comments  on  the  series. 

“When  D-day  Came”  ...  a  bookjW’ 
fusidy  illustrated  with  pfaotoyradki  k 
show  what  people  did  on  thil  no 
menteus  day.  how  avidly  they  tnnndlo 
their  newsiiapers  and  what  they  loul 
there.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  iatw- 
tame  of  the  newspaper  dramatiud » 
forcefully  as  on  D^ay. 

“Democracy’s  Indispensable  Hob 
front  Weapon”  .  .  .  cmphasisiid  tk 
liart  that  newspapers  and  newmiet 
advertisiny  have  played  in  the  wsr  ri 
tort  and  containing  data  showing,  JW 
ect  by  project,  the  volume  and  doBii 
value  of  war-effort  advertisiny  in  C.  5 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  In  IfW 
13ie  Greatest  Selliny  Job  in  Hiolwj 
.  .  .  telllny  the  story  of  what  nm 
papers  did  through  their  advertlfifi 
and  news  columns  to  help  put  tom 
the  first  four  War  Loans. 

“.America  Does  It  .Ayain”  ■  •  •  * 
voted  to  the  contributions  msde  » 
newspapers  to  the  Fifth  War  Insi. 

“Supplements  to  Advertisiny  Gws  k 
W.ar”  .  .  .  Shortly  after  Pearl  Hiiw 
we  issued  a  comprehensive  book 
phasizlny  the  value  and  uses  of  m* 
paper  advertisiny  in  a  nation  st  w 
Since  then  we  have  issued  Suim 
ments  periodically  to  briny  tte  b* 
up  to  date  by  showing  outstanding 
rent  wartime  advertisements  in 
papers.  Three  Supplements  ''*”."*5 
issued  duriny  the  past  year.  ™  ” 
have  been  issued  since  the  serisi  w 
yan. 

"Servlre”  Material 

The  third  yroup  into  which  0*,*^ 
tivities  fall  may  be  called 
research  and  promotion.  It  iU"^ 
material  which  yivee  newspapow 
advertisers  helpful  informatioo  » 
factual  nature  for  their  own  nic.  ■■ 
eluded  in  this  yroup  are: 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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_  1  TJ  — — ^  Mont.,  and  Madison.  Wi*.  She 

HfiS6QrCn  IQGQS  entered  the  University  of  Wis- 
"  _  -  consin  in  1941  and  has  been 

Too  of  earning  her  way  through. 

15)01*9^^*  Wi  Teresa  Reese,  senior  in  the 

r\>  School  of  Journalism,  Univer- 

DlfOCIOr  WpGIl  Sity  of  Illinois,  is  the  recipient 
,  .ill  of  third  prize,  a  bronze  medal. 

Individual  newspapers  will  be  to  the  shortage  of 

uktd  for  suggestion  on  special  ^^aterials,  it  is  temporarily  re- 
subjects  to  be  considered  in  the  by  ^  scroll. 

QKUbanical  research  program,  A.  Miss  Reese  is  a  member  of 

u  Bums,  chairman  of  the  all-U niversity  Convocations 

cbaoic&l  Committee,  reported  to  Committee  and  the  local  War 
the  ANPA.  As  yet  no  one  has  sefyjce  Council,  and  has  served 
UeeQ  selected  as  research  direc-  staff  of  the  daily  Illini, 

tor.  Hie  report:  college  paper,  for  three  years 

The  activities  of  the  year  ending  and  is  presently  senior  editor. 

ZveLon tefd  Judging  Explained 

ia^eland.  Ohio,  June  IS,  13  and  14.  -j^e  ANPA  Journalism  Con- 

Bii,  convention  , '"f®  test,  now  completing  its  fourth 

:^^^.r/teiT"se^^n  become  firmly  ntab- 

(Sr  attended.  The  convention  was  lished  as  a  recognition,  national 
oae  of  the  most  successful  from  the  Jn  scope,  of  scholastic  achieve- 
pglnt  of  view  of  active  in‘ere«t  j"  every  ^lent  among  journalism  Stu* 

sent.  Director,  rf  the  ^ooU 
br  the  nianjwer  of  the  and  department,  of  journalism 
^.,tnni  Department  faithfully  re-  continue  to  voice  appreciation 
port  each  session  of  the  convention.  for  the  incentive  it  gives  to  re- 
Diroacfa  the  omission  of  the  m^han-  ggarch  and  appraisal  of  the 

Mc!r‘i^mrttrh^a^"eV^f/iu  functions  of  the  press, 
foeifics  to  the  subject  of  research,  the  In  a  prGCGde  to  th0  prize  es 
proMcution  of  which  wa«  decided  upon  says,  the  ANPA  Committee 
bf  your  board  in  Dt*cember.  At  a  meet-  stated  I 

iBg  held  in  January  the  committee  ^  “The  monographs  in  this  COn- 

test  wero  ju^od  broadly,  not 
,wpose  of  selecting  a  candidate  for  the  narrowly.  The  pnze-winners 
Msitlon  of  research  director.  This  sur-  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
nj  his  been  starieii  and  some  informa-  fbeir  intelligent  approach,  their 
iioo  obtained.  H  is  prob^ie  that  the  Qygr-all  excellence,  and  the  skill 
winTirin^  departments  of  the  in  expression  not  on  the  basis 
coUoces  and  universities  or  in  the  re-  of  their  conformity  Witn  tfie 
ntich  rteparlment  of  one  of  the  large  personal  views  of  the  judges, 
corporations  of  the  country.  It  may  be  fjje  true  spirit  of  a  free  press 
that  the  man  w*e  want  is  fully  engaged  fVipy.,,  are  in  these  winning  es- 
bseause  of  the  war  and  consequently 

•ome  time  may  elapse  before  he  can  sayS  minor  points  about  which 
bereuined.  the  judges  would  not  agree 

Several  of  the  research  organizations  amongst  themselves  nor  with 
of  the  country  offer  to  investigate  and  ^he  authors.  The  judges  believe, 
commence  activity  on  certain  phases  of  that  takine  each  of 

oar  business  for  a  fee  but  they  too  are  nowever,  inai,  taxing  eacn  oi 
ralfering  somewhat  from  the  pressure  these  monographs  as  a  Whole, 
of  work  from  the  War  and  Navy  de-  they  represent  high-grade  think- 
MThnonts-  ing  and  high-grade  writing,  with 

m'ti  an  inspiring  quality  as  well.  It 

to  he  held  April  24.  it  is  intended  that 

s  letter  be  formulated  that  can  be  sent  Will  be  _  not^  that  the  judges 

lo  all  member  papers  a-sking  for  sug-  gave  weight  tO  practical  sugges- 

testions  on  particular  subiects  amen-  tions  in  the  prize-winning  es- 

sWe  to  research  to  the  end  that  all  may  says.” 

have  an  opportunity  to  take  part  and  '  , 

hzve  an  active  interest  in  the  program. 

Tour  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  vp  TJ  ’niwAvsia 

that  no  concerted  effort  or  program  has  *  •  IviCwUJJC  l^lioClo 
ever  been  undertaken  by  the  assoeia-  BvvMir  QaIao 

lion  to  obtain,  by  scientific  research,  an  rtllily  “IVUV y  OUlca 

irorovement  or  betterment  In  the  me-  WA^HinfiTON  Anr  24 _ Activ*. 

chanical  product  which  we  sell.  Prac-  WASHINGTON,  Apr.  Active 


Essay  Award 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  April 
26— Miss  Gail  Woodhull,  Plain- 
field,  junior  student  in  the  Rut¬ 
gers  School  of  Journalism,  re¬ 
ceived  today  the  $25  award  of¬ 
fered  annually  by  the  Jersey 


City  Jersey  Journal  for  the  best 
essay  written  by  a  Rutgers  jour¬ 
nalism  student  on  a  newspaper 
topic.  Presentation  was  made 
by  F.  J.  Gainsway,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal,  at  a  school 
convocation. 


Tour  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  vp  TJ  VFa/^/w'Ua  ’niwAAia 
that  no  concerted  effort  or  program  has  *  •  IviCwUJJC  l^lioClo 
ever  been  undertaken  by  the  assoeia-  BvvMir  CaIao 

lion  to  obtain,  by  scientific  research,  an  “IVUV y  OUlca 

irorovement  or  betterment  In  the  me-  Washington  Anr  24 Active 

ttoical  product  which  we  sell.  Prac-  WASHINGTON,  Apr.  Active 

Ikally  all  ol  the  mechanical  improve-  direction  Of  the  disposal  Of 
nents  have  been  made  by  machinery  Army  -  Navy  overseas  surplus 
iw^rs  and  material  manufacturers,  property  has  been  assumed  by 


liter  tested  and  proved  out  by  the  pro- 
daction  men  of  the  newspapers,  but  de- 


McCabe, 


spite  this,  the  same  general  methods  Commissioner  of  the  Office  of 
hive  been  employed  in  printing  news-  Army-Navy  Liquidation,  a  joint 
Pipers  for  the  last  50  years.  Newspa^  military  and  civilian  disposal 
pert  today  are  probably  better  printed  nrvnnlvntinn  the  Office  an- 
ihin  they  were  in  former  times,  but  ^ 

such  improvements  have  been  sold  to  nOUnced  today. 

Ihe  publishers  and  not  initiated  by  McCabe  is  on  leave  as  chair- 
Mnsequence  the  mechanical  man  of  the  board  of  the  Federal 
grateful  for  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia 
research,  and, 


Wlvidually  and  eollectively,  appre- 
oites  that  a  great  opportunity  is  given 


and  president  of  the  Scott  Paper 
Co.  He  has  served  as  executive 


l*w  to  participate  in  a  program  which  assistant  to  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 


^  *attr\cHve  newspa^r’'  ^  Advisory  Cominission  for 

^  the  Council  of  National  Defense: 

A^.  BU«“  hallan  *• 

Priority,  Office  of  Production 
Management;  deputy  Lend-Lease 
U.  of  Illinois  Students  Administrator;  member  of  U.S. 

■p _  -mw,.  Committee  for  Inter-American 

Are  Lssay  Wmners  Development,  and  chairman  of 
continued  from  page  67  the  Business  Advisory  Cotmcil, 

~ - Department  of  Commerce. 

graduation  from  high  school  in  The  Office  of  the  Army-Navy 
Park  County,  Mont.,  she  did  Liquidation  Commissioner  was 
aecretarial  work  for  a  number  recently  established  by  order  of 
?  y«®rs  for  both  State  and  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  and 
rederal  governments  in  Helena,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  BURNS,  Chairman 


U.  of  Illinois  Students 
Are  Essay  Wiimers 


graduation  from  high  school  in 
Park  County,  Mont.,  she  did 
sMretarial  work  for  a  number 
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tions  in  Rushan,  Spanish,  Chi¬ 
nese  and  French.  Emphasized 
is  the  fact  that  air  transporta¬ 
tion  makes  all  people  neighbors. 
Via  RuthraufF  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

Prayer  Request 

A  SPECIAL  ad  urging  America 
“to  pray  for  the  success  of 
the  San  Francisco  Conference” 
was  scheduled  in  two  New  York 
City  dailies  last  week  by  10  de¬ 
partment  stores  on  upper  Fifth 
Avenue.  Running  BOO-line  size 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Sun  the  ad  called  for  laymen 
of  all  faiths  to  attend  church 
over  the  weekend  and  ask  God 
to  give  guidance  to  the  delegates 
of  all  nations.  A  similar  ad  was 
run  by  the  Bisceglia  Bros.  Corp., 
Philadelphia,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  April  24. 

Heralds  Service 

NORTHEAST  AIRLINES  is  cur¬ 
rently  placing  large-size  ads 
to  announce  the  operation,  as  of 
May  1,  of  nine  daily  non-stop, 
round-trip  flights  between  New 
York  City  and  Boston.  The  ads. 
prepared  by  Chambers  &  Wis- 
well,  Inc.,  Boston,  will  appear 
in  six  Boston  dailies,  flve  New 
York  metropolitan  dailies,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Journal  of  Commerce.  In  800- 
and  450-line  size,  the  series  in¬ 
sertions  will  run  through  the 
middle  of  May  when  a  regular 
schedule  of  smaller  ads  will  be 
released. 

Bell  Ringer 

REPORTING  on  "how  we  did 
in  *44.”  Michigan  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  ran  a  90-inch  ad  in 
250  of  the  state’s  dailies  and 
weeklies.  With  simplicity  as  its 
keynote,  the  ad  tells  via  graphs 
the  reasons  for  more  business 
and  less  proflt  and  makes  com¬ 
parisons  with  operations  during 
1939,  Europe’s  first  war  year. 
Copy  is  personalized,  making 
good  use  of  the  pronouns  “we" 
and  “our.”  TTie  report  was 
produced  in  Michigan  Bell’s 
public  relations  department. 

FDR  Tribute 

IN  AN  institutional  ad  appear¬ 
ing  in  New  York  metropolitan 
papers  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn 
department  store,  featured  the 
last  sentences  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  wrote  the  night  be¬ 
fore  he  died:  “The  only  limit 
to  our  realization  of  tomorrow 
will  be  our  doubts  of  today. 
Let  us  move  forward  with 
strong  and  active  faith.”  Copy 
expressed  the  wish  that  they 
be  echoed  by  all  freedom-loving 
peoples  in  a  prayer  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  security  meeting. 

Bond  Driv*  Boost 
IN  SUPPORT  of  the  Seventh 
War  Loan.  General  Motors 
Corp.  plans  a  special  ad  for  re¬ 
lease  April  30.  Measuring  1,260 
or  1,000  lines,  according  to 
space  allotment,  the  Bond  copy 
will  appear  in  93  newspapers  in 
57  plant  cities.  ’The  agency  is 
Campbell-Ewald.  Detroit. 


Patton  Statement 
FEATURING  a  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping  headlined  “Patton  Calls 
U.  S.  Tanks  Best  In  War  ”  West- 
INGHOUSE  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  released 
a  special  insertion  to  130  dailies 
and  weeklies  throughout  the 
country.  The  ad,  800  lines,  com¬ 
pliments  the  company’s  engi¬ 
neers  and  workmen  who  devel¬ 
oped  and  produced  tank  stabiliz¬ 
ers.  McCann-Erickson. 

Introducing  “Florence" 

IN  AN  effort  to  pave  the  way 
for  post-war  sales,  although 
still  in  the  midst  of  supplying 
equipment  for  the  armed  forces, 
Florence  Stove  Co.,  Gardner, 
Mass.,  is  launching  what  it  terms 
one  of  the  largest  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry.  Ads  in¬ 
troduce  “Florence”,  an  espe¬ 
cially  created  personality  to 
give  the  homey,  friendly  touch 
as  well  as  to  emphasize  the  com¬ 
pany  name.  Media  inciude 
American  Weekly,  This  Week 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in  ma¬ 
jor  markets  of  the  country. 

New  Palisades 

NEWSPAPER,  radio,  magazine 
and  outdoor  promotion  is  get¬ 
ting  under  way  to  herald  the 
opening  of  Palisades  Amuse¬ 
ment  Park  in  New  Jersey  early 
next  month.  Copy  explains 
that  the  park,  destroyed  by  fire 
late  last  summer,  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt. 

Agency  Appointments 

FORD  dealers  of  the  “F  ”  sales 
region  ( nine  southern  and 
southwestern  states)  to  Maxon, 
Inc.,  Detroit:  newspaper,  radio 
and  outdoor  .  .  .  Hamilton  Radio 
Corp.,  maker  of  Olympic  radios, 
to  Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.  .  .  . 
Prudential  Steamship  Corp.  to 
Walter  W.  Wiley.  .  .  .  Hy- 
GENETs,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  Hill 
Advertising;  newspapers,  shop¬ 
ping  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Dictograph  Products,  Acous- 
ticon  hearing  lenses,  to  Hirshon- 
Garfield;  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  in  an  expanded  campaign. 
.  .  .  The  Loew-Hakim  produc¬ 
tion,  “The  Southerner.”  released 
through  United  Artists,  to  Law¬ 
rence  Fertig  &  Co.  .  .  .  Gummed 
Industries  Assn.,  a  group  of  32 
manufacturers  of  gummed  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  Rickard  &  Co.  .  .  .Amer¬ 
ican  Mercury  to  Will  Burgess 
&  Co.  .  .  .  Beacon  Chemical  Co.. 
Philadelphia,  to  Benjamin  Eshle- 
man  Co.,  Philadelphia  . . .  Chique 
Creations  to  Sharpe  -  Wilkes, 
Inc.  .  .  .  Famous  Fairsex  Co., 
New  York,  to  Seidel  Advertis¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

To  Moke  Them  Shine 
KNOMARK  MANUFACTURING 
CO.  has  opened  an  intensified 
campaign  in  metropoiitan  New 
York  on  behalf  of  its  Esquire 
Boot  Polish.  Both  daiiies  and 
Sunday  newspapers  will  carry 
the  ads;  radio  and  direct  mail 
also  will  be  used.  Featured  is 
the  phrase,  “Lanoiize  your 
shoes,"  with  copy  pointing  out 
the  special  benefits  from  a  shoe 
polish  that  contains  lanolin. 
The  campaign  will  be  expanded 
to  other  markets  shortly.  The 
account  is  handled  by  Emil  Mo¬ 
gul  Co.,  Inc.;  Charles  L.  Roths¬ 
child,  account  executive. 


Conierence  Comment 

ON  THE  opening  day  of  the 
San  Francisco  pariey,  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines 
Corp.  scheduled  a  600-line  com¬ 
mentary  ad  in  every  daily  in 
the  U.  S.  The  ad,  entitled, 
“First  Day  of  School,”  urged 
sparse  criticism,  generously- 
given  enthusiasm  and  a  prayer 
that  “the  thinking  people  of  the 
world  will  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
‘first  day  of  school’  and  build 
continuously  toward  an  endur¬ 
ing  peace.”  In  editorial  style, 
the  ad  is  signed  by  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  president.  The  agency 
is  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc. 


Among  AdvertisingFolk 

Heads  Toronto  Office 
GILBERT  NUNNS  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  head  the  new 
Toronto  office  of  Dancer-Fitz- 
geraid-Sample,  opening  May  1. 
Mr.  Nunns  was  formerly  with 
J.  Walter  Thompson  in  Canada 
and  more  recently  with  Locke, 
Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto. 
The  agency  branch  will  serve  as 
headquarters  for  general  adver¬ 
tising  activities  in  Canada. 

Meneough  Executive 
ESTHER  BELLE  MacGUGIN 
has  been  named  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Meneough  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Minneapolis. 

Minn.  For  the 
past  two  years 
Miss  MacGugin 
has  been  with 
the  Des  Moines 
Register  and 
Tribune  in  the 
advertising 
counselors  and 
local  roto- 
gravure  depart¬ 
ments.  For  seven 
years  she  was  MacGugin 
advertising 

manager  of  the  Engineers  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Cleveland,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  that,  owner  and  operator 
of  her  own  financiai  agency  in 
Cleveland.  She  is  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Editorial 
Assn.,  the  National  Financial 
Advertisers  Assn,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Cleveland. 


In  New  Spots 

LT.  COL.  GEORGE  DIBERT 
back  to  J.  Walter  Thompson 
to  extend  and  expand  the  con¬ 
sumer  panel  alter  two  and  one- 
half  years  in  the  Army.  .  .  .God¬ 
frey  Humphhys  to  manager, 
Montreal  office,  James  Fisher 
Co.,  Ltd.  Since  1942  he  has  been 
with  the  Priorities  Branch,  De¬ 
partment  of  Munitions  and  Sup¬ 
ply,  Ottawa.  Clifton  ’Train,  who 
has  been  manager  of  the 
Montreal  Branch,  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Chicago  office. 

Herbert  Thomson  from  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces,  back  to 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  New 
York.  Prior  to  entering  the 
Army  in  1944,  Thomson  was  an 
associate  account  executive  with 
the  agency.  .  .  .  Howard  W. 
Kelsey  to  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  General  Products  Division, 


U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  .  .  .  Pau* 
Moreton  to  copy  staff,  PuUe  i 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.  .  .  .  Maue 
Gatter  to  copy  staff,  0nt». 
Marston,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

J.  K.  Strubing,  Jr.,  viee-pnij. 
dent  and  account  executiit 
Compton  Advertising,  to  dW 
tor  of  the  corporation. . . .  Ji^, 
Rodgers,  from  Abbott  Kinbili 
Co.  to  Wortman,  Barton  &  Gook 
as  production  and  triiffic  nas- 
ager.  .  .  .  Brooks  Elsa  fng, 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  to  J.  g 
Mathes.  Inc.,  as  account  ezecs- 
tive.  Mari  Lucas,  former  fak- 
ion  editor,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  to  head  the  newly- 
established  fashion  departma; 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  in  L# 
Angeles.  .  .  .  Hugh  Hncacoa 
to  director  of  advertising  uk 
public  relations,  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co. 

Ann  C.  Michlin  to  public  te 
lations  department.  Geyer,  Cor 
nell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  from  Uvinl 
L.  Bemays.  .  .  .  Helen  E.  Braidi 
to  creative  staff.  Richard  A. 
Foley  Advertising,  Philadelphk 
.  .  .  Erwin  D.  Swann  resigned 
as  creative  head.  Dancer-Flti- 
gerald-Sample.  in  order  to  coo- 
plete  several  free-lance  writiiij 
assignments.  .  .  .  Gregort  B. 
Perkins,  recently  with  the  Aimj 
Transport  Service,  to  creattw 
staff,  Rickard  &  Co.  .  .  .  Edwab 
T.  Parrack,  assistant  to  the 
president.  Ketchum,  McL^  1 
Grove,  Pittsburgh,  on  leave  of 
absence  to  serve  as  special  u- 
sistant,  secretary-general,  Amer 
ican  delegation  to  the  San  Fnn- 
cisco  Conference.  .  .  .  Chaub 
A.  Hammarstrom  from  Mono 
International  to  Emil  Mogul  Co 
to  head  the  plans  department. 

Service  Reports 

T  SGT.  HOWELL  E.  REES,  who 

went  from  Kelly.  Nason,  Inc, 
New  York,  into  the  Army  Aii 
Forces,  has  received  the  Brona 
Star  Medal  for  outstanding  joor 
nalistic  work.  With  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Air  Force  in  the  Italian 
theater.  Sgt.  Rees  is  assistant  to 
the  public  relations  officer  of 
General  Acheson’s  Wing.  H*  is 
a  former  Wilkes-Barre  and  Dal¬ 
las  newspaper  man. 

Lt.  C.  j.  Chandler,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  J.  A.  Mac 
Laren  Advertising  Agency,  To¬ 
ronto.  has  been  released  by 
the  U.  S.  Ninth  Army  from  inr 
prisonment  in  Oflag  79  near 
Brunswick.  He  was  captured  in 
August.  1944,  near  Falaise,  while 
a  member  of  a  tank  unit. 

Agency  Notes 

A.  R.  “Bud”  Booker,  formerly 
account  executive  for  We^ 
Marquis,  Inc.,  has  opened  his 
own  agency,  Booker-Cooper,  Inc- 
at  1709  West  Eighth  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mithoff  &  White,  El  I^ 
Tex,,  agency,  has  opened  a  Cw- 
cago  office  in  the  Stevens  Hottt 
with  Warren  T.  Mithoff  b 
charge.  The  agency  handlMW* 
Stevens  account  as  a  part  ot 
the  Hilton  Hotel  Chain  and  rr 
leased  first  space  orders  ■ 
newspapers  last  week. 

Goldman  &  Gross,  Chi^ljJ' 
has  moved  to  the 
Wacker  Bldg.,  221  N.  LaSalle. 
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maw  ft  ms  ^ 


PUPA  COMMITTEE  REPORTS _ 

"“Ad.«tisii>g  Agendes  iST'j;  m.'IuSS; 

Thi»  1*  ‘•‘P  fi’’**  y*®'"  *•““  Advertig-  h.  B.  Pairrhild.  C.  E.  Gilroy.  Arthur 
uir  Afeiioy  Conimittee  is  tiiakins  its  t.  Gormley.  Sterling  E.  Graham,  Dous- 
rffiart  to  cover  a  lineal  iH*riod  Irom  laa  B.  Houser,  P.  O.  Huntress,  Jr.,  C. 
1  to  Apr.  ;J0.  Heretofore  the  re-  c.  Lane,  W.  A.  Lishtbody,  John  Mench. 
have  always  be«*n  made  on  a  cal-  Don  D.  Patterson.  C.  Arthur  Peterson, 
!!S»r  year  basis  with  a  supplemental  William  P.  Sehmick.  E.  B.  Stahlman. 
_Mrt  of  the  first  four  months  of  the  jr.,  Cbas.  H.  Taylor.  Jr..  Prank  E. 
I2ir  to  date  of  the  annual  committee  Tripp. 


inestiny.  Because  of  the  new  fiscal 
ju»re-over  this  report  .-overs  11 
nMtbs  Even  though  a  shorter  period 
lian  heretofore,  we  are  itl.-ased  to  re- 


Supplies 

The  direction  of  the  war  at  the  writ* 


mmediato  vicimtlea. 


oliinie  beyoinl  their  own  sreat  deal  by  piittin?  t>hotosn*ai»hi 


papers  under  priority  and  l>y  prompt* 


A  toUl  of  147  advertisimr  agencies  ly  proceseimr  applications  from  news- 
have  been  given  increase.!  .-reilit  ratings  PaP*-"  for  priority  assistance.  This 
in  this  periixl  over  last  year,  while  but  •';«  "topp^  the  flow  of  .  onsuierable 
_ _ ,7,  This  photographic  papers  to  less  essential 


14  credit  ratings  were  reduced.  This  photographic  papers 
reHeets  a  healthy  condition  of  advertis-  "*«*• 
iiW  agencies  throughout  the  United  The  large  .leniand  from  the  .Armed 
Stales,  and  t’anada.  Korces  for  photoflash  bulbs  will  cause 


During  this  lisi-al  iieriod  the  recogui-  th.-m  to  continue  to  be  scarce, 
tioo  of  only  1^  advertising  agencies  Things  made  from  f,abrios  will  con- 

was  canceled.  These  actions  were  due  ipme  sc-arce.  This  has  an  especial  bear- 
largely  to  mergers  or  .Usoontinuai^.  ,j,p  newspaper  ficl.l  on  some 

twisuM  of  principals  going  into  the  blankets  and  on  carriiT 

.Armed  Forces  while  m  two  instances  jp  cooperation  with  the  ANP.V 

agmcies  failed  to  supply  the  financial  ^p^^paper  TJoy  Committee.  we  .ire 
fiatcmentrt  required.  preeently  trsrinff  to  .irranire  to  obt.iin 

Advertising  agent^  recognued  by  hy  the 

^  Army,  for  use  in  making  bags  for  news- 

dstemcnls  periodically  and  all  credit  papeni 

ratings  issued  are  baaed  on  known  month-,  some 

liquid  working  capttal.  small  machinery  and  equipment  has  re- 

Tour  committee  constantly  enoour-  ..^ppp^^  «„Ph  .le  saw  trimmers.  ,om- 

furniture,  new  mat  form- 

Si.  well,  u  -iu^  .eel  ™eeh  <-"•  ftimaces.  The-,-,  along 

m '  typesetting  machines  that 

t'lated  if  the  membership  will  promptly  ..n  _ 

Tiall  to  the  \NPA  headoinrteps  anv  *’'*  Government  ha«  continucl  to  allow 
^1..  ii.mf  »»  produced,  remain  under  strict 

nfWf  items  boannsr  on  :idvertisjnir 

ifencie#  which  have  l)een  addeil  to  *  wT>n  ii-iag  nnt  'inthrhi-fvjhsi  tho 

iWa  lias  We.....  1  sw  .  ....... -.41  gV'iB  h 3>t)  not  authonxetl  the  nimu* 

nL  ••‘"y  ’'‘‘“''y  machinery,  ft  is 


Standard  Contract  and  Order  Forma 


believed  In  the  field  of  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery.  that  the  condition  of  prenses 


Of  the  tWl  agencioa  recognized  by  in  general  is  good.  But.  we  hope  that 
the  ANPA,  601  or  .0i5a6%  either  uae  it  will  be  possible,  without  affecting 
the  standard  onier  form  in  toto.  or  the  continued  vigorous  prosecution  of 
qualify  their  own  forms  making  them  the  war.  for^  the  Government  to  pi'rmtt 
subject  to  the  standard  conditions.  The  a  limited  amount,  at  least,  of  stereo- 
remaining  30  while  using  their  own  type  miuipment  to  be  manufactured 
forms,  and  not  making  reference  to  the  during  the  coming  .year.  There  is  .a 
staadard  conditions,  assume  full  Ua-  serious  shortage  of  heavy  stereotyiv 
bility,  and  have  no  objectionable  condl-  m.achinery. 

lions  in  their  contracts.  Since  1933.  The  war  work  done  by  manufactur- 
vhen  one  of  the  requirements  for  erg  of  heavy  newsn.aper  machinery  is  a 
.WPA  recognition  called  for  the  adop-  credit  to  that  industry  and  a  soiiriN* 
lion  of  the  standard  conditions,  all  of  pride  to  newspapers  of  the  United 
qgencies  which  have  lieen  .added  to  the  States.  Ever.v  manufacturer  has  been 
lilt  have  adoptisl  tbeee  conditions.  awarded  the  .\rmv-Navy  “E.”  ami  many 
Snmniary  of  Keeognition  Credit  several  stars  added  to  their 

Ratings.  Etc.  ’ 

tnniin.ti.,...  ..  technical  ability  ami  efficiency 

ceivMl  Recognition  Re-  of  f^o  men  who  do  the  physical  pro- 

tODlicsimnl  ■  ■/•..■-■JJ.i'  ■  X - y  ducing  of  newspapers  and  who  main- 

Pisvw.iin.^'v'^**^  Over  from  jdip  newspaper  plants,  has  never  been 

"  ‘'®‘’  .  -  more  highl.y  reflected  than  b.v  the  well 

.Arsneisa  d  _  ...  Printed  and  fine  appearance  of  newspa- 


The  Worry  Clinic 


Dr.  George  W.  Crane 


mrt  a  total  of  86  applications  for  rec-  ing  of  this  report  gives  great  encourage- 
^ition  were  received  from  advertising  ment  to  the  belief  that,  with  minor  ez- 
jMKUes  (27  more  than  our  1944  re-  ceptions,  the  worst  is  behind  us  in  .so 
port)  and  42  were  granted  recognition,  far  as  supplies  and  equipment  are  con- 
bdnging  the  total  numlwr  of  advertis-  (.-erned. 

mg  agencies  recognized  by  the  ANPA  acute  shortage  of  photograpliio 

lo  631,  which  exceeds  the  liigh  record  materials,  especially  photographic  F>a- 
pt  606  last  year.  •  ,  .  ,  -  l*er,  is  inoet  likcl.v  lo  continue.  A  mul- 

There  are  14  applications  includcit  in  fn,|(je  of  uses  beyond  those  of  norm.al 
tlw  above  nientioiiiid  86  which  are  m  photographic  purposes  have  been  found 
(lie  process  of  preparation  and  will  be  photographic  paisTs  for  war  iiiir- 

iubmiltnl  for  action  by  the  comniU^.  p^^g.  The  best  known,  of  course,  is 
Coder  the  combined  heaciiiigs  With-  V-Mail.  One  of  the  largest 

Urswii  Applications'  and  In  8U8-  large  shiHds  of  photo- 

pease.”  totaling  32.  a  great  majority  ol  jn-aphic  paper  lor  m.aking  patterns  and 
ihese  advertising  agencies  cither  did  hlueprinls  for  production  purposes  in 
not  qualify  in  meeting  the  financial  re-  plants. 

.loirements  or  failed  to  show  that  they  .  . 

had  advertising  to  place  in  newspapers  WUB  has  assisted  newspapers  > 


Senator  Wilton  E.  Hall  and  Ward 
Greene  are  very  .shrewd  newspaper 
prophets.  Diversify  your  reading 
menu  NOW  with  strong,  human 
Interest  features.  They  will  “cush¬ 
ion"  the  transition  to  postwar 
Journalism  and  STABILIZE  your 
present  high  war  circulation. 

CASE  D-280:  Senator  Wilton  E. 
Hall,  aged  44,  Is  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Editors. 

“A  newspaper's  INDIVIDTJALITY 
or  DIFFERENT  content.”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “la  what  builds  circulation. 

“Its  distinctive  appeal  Is  based 
largely  on  those  things  which  Ita 
competitor  does  NOT  possess  I 


“But  war  news  and  political  facts 
from  Washington  are  much  the 
same.  .All  front  pages  contain 
them.  So  does  the  radio! 

"To  play  them  up  excessively, 
therefore.  Is  not  offering  readers 
any  great  reason  for  buying  YOUR 
newspaper  Instead  of  the  rival 
sheet.  You  are  simply  stressing 
SAMENESS  Instead  of  DIFFER¬ 
ENCE. 


“Instead  of  dropping  strong  fea¬ 
tures  or  emasculating  them  by  un¬ 
due  cutting,  a  farsighted  editor 
will  accentuate  them,  for  they  are 
his  trtimps  for  the  postwar  circu¬ 
lation  game. 

“By  habituating  his  readers  NOW 
to  a  strong,  piermanent  feature 
menu  that  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  stoppage  of  the  war,  a  smart 
editor  will  ‘cushion*  the  transition 
lo  postwar  Journalism." 

WARD  GREENE’S  SIMILAR 
PREDICTION 

“I  think  there  will  be  a  revul¬ 
sion  from  war  material."  astute 
Ward  Oreene  similarly  prophesies 
of  postwar  Journalism.  “There's 
pretty  good  evidence  for  that. 

"Among  the  best  sellers  after  the 
last  war,  only  ONE  In  the  first  five 
years  was  about  the  war. 

“The  longer  the  war  lasts,  the 
more  tired  people  will  get  of  Itl" 

FACTS  FOR  CANDID  EDITORS 

Unbiased  editors  know  that  the 
front  pages  of  rival  newspapers 
could  be  exchanged  without  serious 
disturbance  of  their  respective  cir¬ 
culation  figures. 

For  front  pages  play  up  SAME¬ 
NESS.  Circulation  U  based  on 
DIFFERENT  newspaper  content, 
which  covers  editorial  page,  com¬ 
ics,  columnists,  etc. 

DIVERSIFY  your  feature  menu 
NOW.  Catch  the  peak  war  circu¬ 
lation  and  HABITUATE  It  to  your 
UNIQUE  advantages  that  will  per¬ 
sist  after  the  war  stops. 

Don’t  wait  till  the  Armistice  to 
try  to  tempt  your  subacrlbers  to 
stay  with  you.  Win  them  NOW  by 
habituating  them  to  permanent 
feature  attractions. 


STRONG  FEATURES  STABIUZE  CIRCULATION 


Arencies  Granted  Recognition  4"  newspa 

.APDiicatiniK  R-*..  Li  .  machinery  avaiLablc  and  in  many  in- 

■APPlloationa  iVsilT^'a;:; .  16 

Applications  Tabled  n  -npplies.  And  this  hae  been  and  is 

AppUcatioiis  Pending .  14  ^ing  done  during  -v  perioii  of  the  most 

Hi'cognilion,  Cancels .  13  without 

Recognitions  TransferrLt .  ®*  trained  per«onnel 

*  iTanarerreit .  31  have  left  to  Join  the  Armed 

Chores  in  Credit  Ratings:  committee  wishes  to  thank 

Ki  .  147  David  Fell.  Chief  at  the  Machinery  Sec- 

(el  .  **®"  ®^  WHB  for  his  assistance  and  pa- 

y  Adjustments  in  fience  in  explaining  the  supply  situ.a- 

Rsiihgs  .  0  lion  from  time  ts  time  and  for  his  aid 


Chores  in  Credit  Ratings:  ^ committee  wishes  to  thank 

K>  .  147  David  Fell.  Chief  of  the  Machinery  Sec- 

(el  .  **®"  ®^  WHB  for  his  assistance  and  pa- 

y  Adjustuicnta  in  fience  in  explaining  the  supply  situ.a- 

*“*5*  .  0  ‘i®®  from  time  ts  time  and  for  his  aid 

wfi*?  Secunsi  .  1  ip  getting  priority  .-uvsistance  where 

special  Agreements  Received .  1  justified. 

of  April  17.  1945.  the  List  of  Respectfully  submitted. 

*^rniz^  .Vgents  contains  six  him-  JOHN  L.  BLAKE.  Chairman 

thirty-one  (631)  names.  C.  E.  Gilroy  Janies  L.  Knight 

submitted.  A.  T.  Gormley  R.  O.  Sternberger 

Chairman  J,  A.  Griffin.  Jr.  Hugh  H.  Trotti 

rang  s.  Baker,  H.  Q.  Brewer,  John  Carl  F.  Hotopp  .Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt 

*0ITO*  &  PUILISHER  for  April  21.  IMS 


(Writing  in  1965) 


(Gone  since  1935)  (Age  In  1945)  (Writing  in  1965) 

O.  O.  McIntyre  Dorothy  DU  (75)  —  T  — 

Dr.  Copeland  Mark  Sullivan  (71)  — f  — 

.Arthur  Brisbane  Dr.  WIggam  (70)  — f  — 

Frederic  Haskin  .Angelo  Patri  (68)  — f  — 

Raymond  Clapper  Geo.  M.  Adams  (67)  — T  — 

Hugh  Johnson  Jos.  F.  Newton  (65)  — T  — 

Boake  Carter  Elsie  Robinson  (62)  — ?  — 

Hey  wood  Broun  Mrs.  Roosevelt  (61)  —  f  — 

Dr.  Clendenlng  Myrtle  Eldred  (60)  — f  — 

Dr.  Cutter  Dr.  Crane  (44)  —T  — 

The  Toledo  BLADE  runs  BOTH  of  Dr.  Crane’s  ace  cdiunna  In  Its  PEACH 
SECTION.  HU  "Test  Your  Horse  Sense”  colnmn  U  handled  excloslvely 
by  the  TRIBUNE-NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  white  Us  "Worry  CUnte” 
Is  handled  by  the  HOPKINS  and  KINO  FEATURES  SYNDICATES,  INC. 
Dr.  Crane  comes  of  nonagenarian  stock  on  both  sides,  so  should  be 
writing  BOTH  his  columns  at  least  till  1975  A.D. 

(Advertisement) 
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Bt  ProL  Rosco*  EUard 

Graduat*  School  of  Jouraalism,  Columbia  UniToraity,  N.  Y. 


How  the  Japs 
View  Themselves 

THROUGH  JAPANESE  EYES  by 
Otto  D.  Tolitchui.  New  York: 
Keynal  &  Hitchcock.  182  pp.  $2. 
RUSS  BRINES’  “Until  They  Eat 

Stones”  and  Wilfrid  Fleisher's 
“What  To  Do  With  Japan”  warn 
us  we  are  dealing  in  the  Orient 
with  an  ancient  and  religiously 
fanatical  ideology  which  we 
never  tried  to  understand. 

Deep-grained  Shinto  faith,  al¬ 
most  universal  in  Japan,  is 
inimical  to  democracy,  inimical 
to  the  Occident,  inimical  to 
peace.  To  civilize  it  will  take 
complete  defeat,  constant  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  long  re-education, 
both  writers  declare. 

Brines  and  Fleisher,  trained 
newsmen,  lived  in  Japan.  Close 
study  of  the  Japanese  was  their 
business.  Still,  their  books  are 
the  opinions  of  Americans — of 
“foreign  devils”  who  saw  Japan 
^rough  Western  Syes,  the  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  Japo- 
philes  here  may  contend. 

Now  Otto  Tolischus  of  the 
New  York  Times  gives  us  Jap¬ 
anese  ideology  by  the  Japane.se 
themselves.  “Through  Japanese 
Eyes”  portrays  the  Nippon  mind 
with  bold-stroke  quotations  from 
Japanese  writers  and  teachers, 
civilian  industrialists,  bureau¬ 
crats  and  statesmen,  as  well  as 
from  their  swashbuckling  war¬ 
riors.  The  self-portrait  is  the 
same  as  Brines’  and  Fleisher’s. 

’The  book  is  an  annotated, 
documented  and  classifled  col¬ 
lection  of  Japanese  statements 
about  their  war  aims,  their 
theory  of  a  master  race,  their 
empowering  fantasy  of  a  god- 
emperor;  tJieir  plan  for  world 
conquest,  their  attitude  toward 
America  as  an  obstacle,  and  13 
other  classifications.  Before  each 
chapter,  the  author  tersely 
orients  the  situation. 

It  is  a  tremendous  little  book. 
It  should  have  lasting  value  as 
a  reference  about  a  factor  we 
can  no  longer  ignore  in  a  world 
we  can  no  longer  divide  into 
isolated  continents.  As  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Wriston  points  out  in 
his  “Strategy  of  Peace”  (E&P. 
Mar.  3,  p.  66),  it  is  not  men  we 
fight  but  the  deep-rooted  fixa¬ 
tions  they  represent. 

Tolischus  was  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Times  at 
both  Berlin  and  Tokyo.  In  1939 
he  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  Tokyo  as 
soon  as  war  came,  and  was  ex¬ 
changed  in  1942.  He  now  is  a 
Times  editorial  writer. 

’There  is  plenty  of  self-arraign¬ 
ment  for  Americans  in  the  book 
— arraignment  of  our  blindness. 
For  strange  ironies  will  come  to 
mind  as  you  read  ttiis  compiled 
“Mein  KampT’  of  the  Japanese 
and  remember  bow  lightly  we 
treated  the  earlier  “Mein  Kampf.” 

Take  this  quotation,  for  in¬ 
stance: 

“Japan  is  the  foundation  and 


the  axis  of  the  world.  The  world 
must  be  unified  around  Japan. 
When  the  world  is  unified  under 
one  power,  then  there  will  be 
eternal  peace.  Japan  is  the  rul¬ 
ing  nation  of  the  world.” 

’That  is  not  the  .saber-rattling 
of  a  Japanese  militarist.  It  is 
the  utterance  of  Prof.  T.  Komaki 
of  Kyoto  Imperial  University. 
True,  it  was  uttered  in  time  of 
war — Feb.  22,  1942.  But  24  years 
before,  the  same  professor  wrote 
the  same  idea  in  the  Taiyo 
magazine: 

“The  ultimate  conclusion  of 
politics  is  the  conquest  of  the 
world  by  one  imperial  power. 
Which  nation  is  likely  to  be  the 
conqueror?  .  .  .  ’The  Japanese 
nation,  in  view  of  her  glorious 
history  and  position,  should 
brace  herself  to  fill  her  destined 
role.” 

Yet  we  have  been  told  for  40 
years  that  the  people  of  Japan 
are  one  thing,  while  the  mili¬ 
tarists  of  Japan  are  quite  an¬ 
other — the  people  a  race  of 
quaint  and  fascinating  peace- 
lovers  in  quaint  and  fascinating 
cities,  the  militarists  a  set  of 
evil  advisers  who  breathe  hebe- 
non  into  the  porches  of  Hiro- 
hito’s  ear  and  somehow  subju¬ 
gate  the  esthetic  populace. 

At  Tokyo  in  1940,  Kinoaki 
Matsuo  of  the  Japanese  Naval 
Intelligence  published  a  book 
called  “The  ’Three-Power  Alli¬ 
ance  and  a  United  States- 
Japanese  War.”  •  In  it.  with  the 
incredible  frankness  of  “Mein 
Kampf.”  he  specified  the  way 
Japan  would  attack  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Guam,  destroy  the 
Panama  Canal,  use  surprise  at¬ 
tacks.  and  select  the  South 
China  Seas  area  for  assaulting 
Singapore. 

But  a  year  later,  both  England 
and  America  were  caught  off 
guard. 

“Two  causes  for  this  stand  out 
above  all  others,”  writes  Mr. 
Tolischus.  “The  first  was  the 
inability  of  the  peaceful,  civil¬ 
ized  democratic  mind  to  compre¬ 
hend,  or  even  to  accept  as 
credible,  the  cold-blooded,  calcu¬ 
lating  and  utterly  ruthless  men¬ 
tality  of  men  who  dream  in 
terms  of  world  conquest  and 
count  lives  as  so  many  pawns  in 
a  game  that  used  to  be  the  sport 
of  kings. 

“The  second  was  the  com¬ 
placent  sense  of  superiority  tra¬ 
ditional  with  the  West  toward 
the  East,  which  led  to  the 
fatal  underestimation  of  Japan’s 
strength  and  of  Japanese  ag¬ 
gressiveness.” 

Perhaps  we  shall  think  more 
realistically  hereafter.  Perhaps. 
Certainly  Mr.  Tolischus’s  book 
makes  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  understanding  we 
must  have  to  avoid  another  and 
greater  blood-letting  in  the 
Orient 


•In  1942,  Little,  Brown  Co.,  Boston, 
published  an  English  translation  titled 
“How  Japan  Plans  to  Win.” 


Esperanto 

In  6  Hours,  If  .  .  . 

THE  GREEN  ST.\R  by  J.^eph  W. 
Diibin.  I’hiladeipbia;  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Esperanto.  281  pp.  $2.50. 
THIS  IS  the  case  for  Esperanto. 

It  is  anecdotally  and  readably 
stated.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  with 
an  almost  religious  fervor.  Yet 
it  is  factual  and  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed. 

The  book  clarifies  the  burden 
our  multi-language  system  places 
on  civilization.  It  explains  the 
synthetic  language  which  Espe¬ 
ranto  is,  and  suggests  it  as  a 
solution.  Mr.  Dubin,  director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Espe¬ 
ranto,  sketches  the  long  history 
of  international  tongues. 

Much  that  passes  for  pro¬ 
fundity  in  learned  exposition  is 
merely  cloudy  thinking.  So  one 
enjoys  Mr.  Dubin’s  vein  of 
humor  in  this  linguistic  lode; 
and  he  is  logical  and  clear.  But 
his  labored  points  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  repetition  suggest  the 
zealot.  Still,  if  you  want  the 
case  for  Esperanto,  want  it  in¬ 
teresting,  and  hope  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  here  it  is. 

You  can  learn  Esperanto,  Mr. 
Dubin  says,  in  six  hours,  if 
you’ve  had  high  school  Latin  or 
French  and  know  your  English. 
But  an  East  Indian  trying  to 
learn  English  in  even  six 
months,  he  suggests,  would  have 
trouble  with  a  language  in 
which  this  ambiguous  usage  oc¬ 
curs:  “Under  the  term  men.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  embracing 
women.” 

Or  a  language  in  which  an  or- 
chardist  may  say,  “We  eat  all  the 
apples  we  can,  and  can  what 
we  can’t.”  Suppose  a  French¬ 
man  mastered  the  English  pro- 
nounciation  of  Cholmon-del-ey 
as  Chumley.  He  might  miss  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  entirely  if  he  asked 
for  Nuffles.” 

’The  book,  however,  is  not 
all  condiment.  Esperanto.  Mr. 
Dubin  explains,  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  supplant  existing 
tongues.  It  is  an  auxiliary  lan¬ 
guage  to  aid  international  con¬ 
tacts.  to  facilitate  mutual  under- 
.standing.  promote  cooperation 
and  peace. 

There  was  a  day  in  a  dining 
car,  the  author  recalls.  A  man 
across  the  aisle  couldn’t  give  his 
order.  ’The  waiter  tried  Ru¬ 
manian,  Serbian.  Bulgarian.  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  Turkish.  ’The  customer 
tossed  in  Swedish.  Danish.  Nor¬ 
wegian  and  Finnish.  Then  the 
author  attempted  a  rescue  with 
German,  French.  Spanish,  Ital- 
lian,  English,  Hungarian,  and 
Greek.  No  go.  He  tried  Es¬ 
peranto.  Eureka!  A  little  hand¬ 
book  was  produced,  and  the 
three  conversed. 

“The  Green  Star”  (symbol  of 
Esperanto)  contains  the  key 
vocabulary  and  general  outlines 
of  vrammar  and  pronunciation. 

Charles  Gratke,  foreign  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
says  it  is  “just  as  necessary  for 
a  correspondent  to  know  the 
language  of  a  country  he  is  re¬ 
porting  as  for  a  musician  to  read 
music  in  a  symphony  orchestra.” 

It  may  be  a  while  before  news 
sources  from  Murmansk  to  Bom¬ 
bay  spend  six  to  sixty  hours  on 
Esperanto.  But  it’s  an  interest¬ 
ing  plan. 

iDiTOR  a 


Dailies  Prepare 
Huge  Philo. 
Music  Festivals 

Philadelphia.  April  23— a 
friendly  sort  of  rivalry  here  be 
tween  the  Evening  Bulletin  and 
the  Inquirer  in  sponsoring  grtii 
public  music  festivals,  bloomiai 
in  the  springtime  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  outdoor  spectacles,  k 
having  the  effect  of  raising  cul¬ 
tural  relations  and  tnakiiii 
Philadelphia  more  than  ever  ooc 
of  the  world’s  musical  centen 
A  year  ago  the  Bulletin  initi- 
tuted  the  American  Folk  Perti- 
val  that  for  years  was  an  initi- 
tution  having  its  central  s^ere 
of  activity  in  Washington,  D.  C 
To  these  affairs  flock  the 
barn-dancers,  country  flddlen, 
foreign  musical  groups  and  pie 
turesque  musical  societies  ia- 
digenous  to  every  section  of  the 
nation,  vying  for  premier  pre¬ 
sentation  of  their  specialties. 

This  year  the  Bulletin’s  see 
ond  annual  folk  festival,  to  be 
staged  for  three  successive  dijn 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  from 
May  7  to  9,  is  arranged  as  i 
specialty  called  “Philadelphis 
Salutes  the  United  Nations”  and 
will  highlight  the  musical  and 
recreational  activities  of  the 
people  in  this  area.  Hundreds 
of  children  will  participate  in 
•‘Philadelphia  Schools  on  rt- 
rade,”  with  production  staged 
by  Frank  W.  Shea.  On  the 
roster  are  such  groups  as  tte 
orchestra  and  chorus  of  the 
Matinee  Musical  Club.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Temple 
University  and  Swarthmore  (Jol- 
lege  will  send  dance  groups. 

Foreign  Participants 
In  recognition  of  the  Sen 
Francisco  Conference  and  pend¬ 
ing  peace  parleys,  foreign 
groups  are  to  make  a  greet 
showing.  The  list  includei 
Latin-American  dancers,  Klltiei' 
bands,  Russian-American  bala¬ 
laika  troupes,  Bilbrew  Negro 
chorus,  Chinese-American  flute 
players,  Groong  Armenian  a- 
sembles,  Italian-American  socie¬ 
ties,  Greek  Community  group, 
and  many  of  the  organizatiou 
that  annually  participate  to 
Philadelphia’s  Mummers  parade 
Coming  less  than  30  dayi 
later  will  be  the  civic  camiw 
of  music  to  be  staged  June  1 
under  auspices  of  the  InquirM 
and  heralded  as  “PhiladeliAia’s 
first  annual  music  festival.’  « 
will  be  put  on  at  the  huge  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Stadium,  seating  more 
than  100,000  persons  and  s^' 
sored  by  Inquirer  Charities,  Ine. 
proceeds  to  go  to  Red  Crose 
Thirty-five  hundred  yojrt 
people  from  private,  parochw 
and  public  schools  will 
a  huge  choral  group.  The  Pnu*' 
delphia  Orchestra  under  Eugc* 
Ormandy  is  participating.  Tnw 
will  be  three  costume  spectaw 
Constant  Vauclain  of  the  stw 
of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Mu«- 
is  director  of  the  pageant  whin 
Mayor  Samuel  has 
as  one  of  the  most  sipioeim 
events  in  the  musical  history  ® 
the  city.  As  a  buildup  the  U' 
quirer  is  conducting  we«lycw 
tests  over  radio  station  KYwj; 
select  “The  Voice  of  Tomonw- 
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£mst  Memoirs 
Hit  Advertising, 
Scan  Guild  Story 

By  I#ny  Walker 


tH£  best  is  yet  by  Morri>  L. 

Erut  Mew  York:  Harper  & 

Brgtken.  292  pp.  $3. 

The  worst  of  “The  Best  Is 
Yet"  is  that  Morris  L.  Ernst 
;Vip<  so  quickly  over  incidents 
ud  observations  which  mi^ht 
be  mild  stimulants  for  discus¬ 
sion  among  newspaper  men. 

Tike  the  chapter  on  “Hearst  vs. 
gussia”  as  an  example:  A 
skimpy  three  paragraphs  are  de¬ 
voted  to  “Hearst's  present  prime 
bate"  and  the  rest  is  Mr.  Ernst’s 
own  rambling  conclusion  to  the 
(fleet  that  he  has  never  seen 
>ny  reason  why  the  U.S.  and  the 
uii.R.  shouldn’t  get  along 
peacefully  and  profitably. 

As  memoirs  of  a  well-known 
lawyer  who  has  palled  around 
with  headliners,  and  men  and 
women  who  make  them  that, 

Ernst's  book  deserves  to  be 
read  by  newspaper  people,  but 
there  will  always  be  a  feeling 
that  the  author  has  held  out 
some  even  more  interesting  “in¬ 
side"  dope.  With  48  chapter 
headings  in  292  pages,  it’s  ap¬ 
parent  how  much  he  roams  and 
frequently  he  interrupts  to 
apologize  for  not  going  further 
on  the  ground  that  after  all  he 
is  a  lawyer  and  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  lawyer-client  confidences. 

Puts  Forth  'Teasers' 

In  many  cases  he  teases  with 
his  reports  on  what  went  on 
behind  the  scenes  in  some  of 
the  news-worthy  causes  in  which 
he  figured:  the  battles  against 
book  censors,  the  formation  of 
the  Lawyers’  Guild,  his  role  in 
the  organization  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  his  de¬ 
fense  of  birth  control,  and  so  on. 

He  is  harsh  in  his  criticism  of 
advertising  and  laments  the 
destruction  of  his  beloved  trees 
to  make  newsprint.  To  him 
much  of  newspaper  advertising 
is  waste  and  while  he’s  in  this 
mood — which  is  all  through  the 
book — he  never  once,  of  course, 
acknowledges  the  fact  that  some 
1300,000,000  worth  of  advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  newspaper  last  year 
alone  was  largely  responsible 
for  success  of  the  home  front 
war  effort. 

The  most  sentimental  chapter 
deals  with  his  admiration  for 
wywood  Broun  and  tells  in 
kindly  words  some  of  Broun’s 
personal  side:  his  break  with 
roy  Howard,  his  break  with  the 
Communist-line  guild  boys,  his 
conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

„^oved  Heywood,”  Ernst  writes. 

We  were  friends.  I  still  miss 
him  often.” 

,  Through  Broun,  Ernst  became 
mterested  in  the  guild  in  its 
^liest  days.  “It’s  a  miracle,” 
he  says,  “the  guild  ever  got  on 
”  On  the  shoulders  of 
the  publishers  he  places  the 
blame  for  “driving”  the  guild  to 
the  left. 

.  moderate  leadership  (he’s 
thinking  of  Broun)  can  survive 
*  continued  rejection  by  the 
bosses, ”  Ernst  argues,  at  the 
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same  time  admitting  the  Com¬ 
munists  had  an  eye  on  the  guild 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  strange 
comment,  too,  in  view  of  his 
previous  chapter  on  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  “democratic”  law¬ 
yers’  guild.  Says  Ernst  on  that: 
“We  were  asleep.  I  was  chiefly 
at  fault.  The  Communists 
sneaked  in,  never  saying,  ‘Here 
we  are — the  Commies.’  ”  Does 
he  want  anyone  to  suppose  that 
the  Commies  would  announce 
their  taking  over  of  the  news¬ 
paper  guild? 

From  a  society  of  journalists, 
he  relates  further,  the  guild  was 
converted  into  a  left-wing  trade 
union  by  the  constant  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  publishers  and  then 
he  withdrew  as  counsel  because 
he  couldn’t  “stomach  the  Com¬ 
munist  controls.”  As  of  the  time 
he  wrote  the  book  he  discloses 
a  naivete  in  believing  that  the 
ANG  has  thrown  the  Commies 
out  of  power,  what  with  Milton 
Murray,  Sam  Eubanks  and  Bill 
Rodgers  as  “great  union  leaders, 
selfless  and  wise.”  Perhaps  Ernst 
has  not  been  close  enough  to 
the  real  guild  organization — the 
locals — to  know  how  far  left-of- 
center  (off-base  is  more  to  the 
point)  the  loud-mouthed  heck¬ 
lers  keep  it. 

Moderate  leadership  in  the 
guild  has  failed  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  not  because  of  publish¬ 
ers’  attitudes,  but  because  no 
self-respecting  newspaper  man 
can  take  all  the  abuse  that’s 
dished  out  by  stooges  of  the 
sneaking  Commies. 

Ernst  suggests  it  would  be 
“an  education”  to  publisher, 
guild  and  public  to  give  the 
completely  unrestrained  editing 
of  one  day’s  issue  to  the  guild 
.  .  .  the  day  before  election. 
Coming  from  a  lawyer  who 
despises  advertising,  we’re  sus¬ 
picious. 

■ 

Cartoonist  Hungeriord 
Wins  Honorary  Degree 

Pittsburgh,  Apr.  24 — Cy  Hun- 
gerford,  dean  of  Pittsburgh  car¬ 
toonists,  has  been  awarded  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Arts  by  Washington  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  College  in  recognition  of 
his  work. 

Hungerford’s  cartoons  in  the 
Post-Gazette  since  1927  and  be¬ 
fore  that  for  15  years  in  the  old 
Pittsburgh  Sun,  have  become  an 
institution  in  the  city. 

He  was  recently  elected  to 
honorary  membership  in  Omi- 
cron  Delta  Kappa  fraternity  at 
Pitt. 

■ 

Publicists  ior  Agencies 

Freelance,  with  offices  at  63 
Park  Row,  New  York,  has  or¬ 
ganized  to  provide  a  clearing 
house  for  the  needs  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  The  organization 
consists  of  a  group  of  specialists 
who  are  pooling  their  talents  to 
provide  publicity  and  public  re¬ 
lations  work,  through  promotion, 
merchandising  and  testimonials. 

■ 

Driscoll  Joins  Koppe 

S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  advertising  representatives 
of  Latin  American,  South  Afri¬ 
can  and  other  foreign  publica¬ 
tions,  have  appointed  Howard  W. 
Driscoll  sales  manager. 


WHERE  TIME  IS  MONEY,  Air  Express  is  the  economi¬ 
cal  way  to  ship!  Where  Time  is  priceless.  Air 
Express  is  the  only  way! 

3-MILES- A-MINUTE!  That’s  the  speed  of  Air  Express 
between  hundreds  of  U.  S.  cities  and  to  many 
foreign  countries.  Shipments  to  23,000  off-air¬ 
line  points  are  handled  through  rapid  air-rail 
schedules. 

SPECIAL  PICK-UP  AND  DELIVERY!  In  all  U.  S.  cities 

and  principal  towns  a  special  expressman  picks 
up  your  shipment  at  plant  or  office  and  speeds  it  to 
the  airport.  At  its  destination,  the  package  is 
rushed  from  airport  directly  to  you  (or  to  con¬ 
signee)  at  no  extra  charge. 

LOW  COST!  25  lbs.,  for  example,  travels  more  than 
500  miles  for  only  $4.38,  over  1,000  miles  for 
$8.75.  Ajr  Express  charges  today  are  actually  less 
than  before  the  war. 

MORE  PLANES  are  being  put  into  Airline  service, 
which  means  more  space  is  available  for  all 
important  types  of  traffic. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  “Quizzical  Quizz,”  a  booklet 
packed  with  facts  that  will  help  you  solve  many 
a  shipping  problem.  Railway  Express  Agency,  Air 
Express  Division,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17. 
Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline  or  Express  office. 


PheiM  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY.  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
RaprvMnting  lh«  AIRLINES  of  tlio  Uiiitod  Stotos 
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BUREAU  FINDS  CONTINUING  STUDY  INCREASES  IN  VALUE 


eontinmrd  from  page  76 

“ExpenditurM  of  National  Adtrertia- 
era”  ...  an  annual  compilation  which 
ahowa  bow  mutdi  money  indiridual  na¬ 
tional  advertlaera  apend  In  newapapera, 
magasinea,  diatn  radio  and  farm  lour- 
nala.  Thia  haa  became,  with  each  paaa- 
inr  year,  a  more  widely  accepted  aonrce 
book  not  only  among  newepapem.  ad- 
vertiaera  and  agenclea.  but  alao  among 
'competing  media.  It  ie  the  only  book 
that  oontaina  thia  information,  and 
erery  year  we  are  awamped  with  re- 
queata  for  copiea  even  before  the  book 
ie  on  the  preae. 

“Valuable  Data  About  Newapapera 
and  Newapaper  Marketa"  .  .  .  Theae 
buUetina  are  leaned  on  a  achedule  of 
two  a  month  and  aeot  only  to  Bureau 
membern.  Tltey  contain  timely  and 
pertinent  facta  and  flgnrea  about  newa¬ 
papera,  advertialng  and  marketing. 
They  are  deeigned  for  uae  in  the  aalea 
kit  of  the  nearapaper  ealeoman. 

"War-IBCort  Adrertiaing  in  Newapa- 
peri”  .  .  .  Theee  monthly  report#  are 
baaed  on  compllattona  made  eapedally 
for  na  by  the  Adrertiaing  Checking  Bu- 
rean  and  ahow  the  amount  of  money 
epent  for  each  war-effort  campaign. 

"Memoa  ior  Membera”  .  .  .  Our 
houie  organ  containing  newa  of  Bureau 
actlrltiea  and  giving  carrent  important 
newa  abont  newapapera. 

Eeqneeta  for  Data 

Ae  in  the  paat,  and  laet  year  perhape 
more  than  any  other  year,  the  Bexeari-h 
A  Promotion  Department  handled  in¬ 
numerable  requeata  from  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  organicatlona  and  individuale 
for  facta  and  llgurea  about  newapapera. 
Theae  requeata  come  not  only  from 
newapapera  but  from  advertisera.  agen- 
ciea.  achoola.  collegea.  piiblic-relatinni 
buaineaeea.  aervice  orranizationa.  re- 
oearcb  gronpa,  etc.  The  Bureau  is 
properly  conai^red  aa  a  source  of  in¬ 
formation  about  newapapera,  and  peo¬ 
ple  naturally  come  to  it  with  all  kinds 
of  demanda.  Taking  care  of  theee  de¬ 
mands  conetitntes  a  very  important 
part  of  our  work  and  consumes  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  effort. 

PobUeity 

We  have  been  getting  a  great  deal 
more  publicity  for  newspapers  in  re- 
>'ents  months  .  .  .  both  in  the  trade 
press  and  in  newspapers  themselves. 
A  few  months  .ago  we  initiated  the 
practice  of  sending  to  Bureau  members 
with  each  promotion  piece  not  only  a 
covering  letter  but  also  a  press  re¬ 
lease  for  use  in  the  newspapers'  own 
columns.  This  haa  resulted  in  a  lot  of 
stories  about  newspapers  in  newspapers 
which  heretofore  carried  hardly  any 
such  material. 

The  Continuing  Btnd.v 

The  value  of  this  major  research 
project  as  a  source  of  material  for  our 
promotion  and  research  work  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  as  time  goes 
on.  This  year  we  have,  p<-rhaps,  util¬ 
ized  it  even  more  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  Our  new  book.  “It's  the  Local 
Touch,"  is  baaed  almost  entirely  on 
“The  Continuing  Study"  as  was  the 
Iraoklet  “Are  I*eople  Reading  Institu¬ 
tional  Adsf"  In  our  “Plant-City  Ad¬ 
vertising"  book,  also,  we  capitalized 
on  material  from  “The  Continuing 
Study."  We  have  quoted  from  it  in  our 
trade  paiwr  ads.  And  frequently  we 
have  drawn  on  "The  Study"  for  the 
succe-w  stories  presented  in  our  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Facta”  folders  and  in  "The 
Blue  Book." 

The  new  Summary,  which  will  soon 
be  issued  by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  analyzing  the  findings  of 
the  first  re  studies,  should  give  the 
Bureau  and  its  members  a  wealth  of 
new  data  for  sales  and  promotion  ef¬ 
forts. 

The  new  study  of  the  Troy  Times- 
Record  covering  six  consecutive  issues. 
March  IB  to  tS4  inclusive,  is  a  pioneer¬ 
ing  step  in  reader  reoearcb  and  will  give 
us  material  which  we  never  had  be¬ 
fore.  The  opportunity  to  make  this 
unique  survey  is  due  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Troy  Record  Company,  to  whom 
we  are  deeply  grateful.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  advises  us  that  the  report  of  the 
six  studies  will  be  ptAlished  in  one 
volume  and  therefore  will  not  be  ready 
for  distribution  until  late  next  month. 

New  Besewch  Aetivitiro 

In  preparation  now  are  several  proj¬ 
ects  of  a  research  nature.  One  proj¬ 


ect  which  has  already  mad#  consid¬ 
erable  progress  is  a  eonsumer  atud.v 
conducted  by  The  Psychological  Cor¬ 
poration  to  determine  the  place  of  the 
newspaper  and  other  media  in  people's 
daily  lives,  and  to  find  out  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  people  are  influenced  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  appearing  in  these  media.  A 
great  many  experimental  tests  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  by  The  Psychological 
CoiDoration,  and  the  flndings  of  these 
preliminary  surveys  are  now  being 
studied  by  the  Bureau's  Sales  Commit¬ 
tee  with  the  view  of  getting  the  maxi¬ 
mum  value  out  of  the  project. 

Css  of  Material  by  Seboals  A  Colleges 

.Another  important  by-product  of  our 
activities  is  that  most  of  our  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  material  is  being  used 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Such  publi¬ 
cations  as  "^e  Blue  Book,”  "Adver¬ 
tising  Ooes  to  War,”  “Expenditures  of 
National  Advertisers."  "Plant-City  Ad¬ 
vertising”  are  in  constant  demand  for 
use  in  classes  in  journalism,  advertis¬ 
ing.  marketing,  economies,  etc.  .  .  . 
and  we  have  a  voluminous  file  showing 
how  effective  professors  and  instruc¬ 
tors  find  this  material.  An  example  of 
this  is  in  the  statement  from  Neil  H. 
'Borden,  profeseor  of  advertising.  Har¬ 
vard  University.  He  says.  “The  series. 
‘Expenditures  of  National  Advertlsere,' 
has  been  one  of  my  most  valuable 
working  tools,  and  for  it  I  feel  a  great 
debt  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising." 

Cooperation  with  War  .Advertising 
Projects 

Much  of  our  promotion  and  research 
material  ties  in  closely  with  the  plans 
and  activities  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council  and  various  Government  bu¬ 
reaus  and  departments.  In  our  two 
books  on  War  Bonds  we  worked  closely 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  Treasury  ordered  11.500  copies  of 
the  second  of  these  two  booklets, 
“.America  Does  It  Again,”  and  dis¬ 
tributed  them  in  franked  envelopes  to 
all  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

Our  monthly  bulletins  on  war-effort 
advertising  in  newspapers  wire  the  re¬ 
sult  of  requests  made  by  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  for  sueh  data.  Currently 
we  are  supplying  the  War  Advertising 
Council  with  tear-sheets  of  recent  and 
outstanding  war-effort  advertisements 
in  newspapers  which  are  displayed  at 
the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Council. 

Evidence  of  the  impression  which 
our  material  has  made  with  the  War 
-Advertising  Council  executives  and 
Government  officials  is  in  the  following 
statements: 

From  T.  S.  Repplier.  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  War  -Advertising  Council. 
“To  my  mind,  ‘Democracy’s  Indispens¬ 
able  Home-front  Weapon’  is  a  top-grade 
job.  It  presents  the  subject  accurately 
and  well,  and  gives  credit  both  to  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertisers  who  have 
converted  their  space  to  war  themes’ 
and  to  newspaiiers  who  are.  them¬ 
selves.  such  important  contributors  to 
the  succe.ss  of  war  advertising.  I  think 
this  will  b?  of  real  help  to  the  cause." 

From  Thomas  H.  Lane,  Director  -Ad¬ 
vertising.  Press  ;'nd  Radio  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  “Then-  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  hut  what  Greatest  Selling  Job 
in  History'  is  actually  going  to  increase 


the  present  newspaper  support  of  the 
War  Bond  program,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  all  of  us  here  are  deeply 
grateful  for  what  we  feel  is  one  of  the 
best  newspaper  promotion  pieces  that 
we  have  seen.” 

From  8.  George  Little,  Special  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  “I  think  your  organisation 
has  done  a  splendid  job  in  getting  over 
the  story  of  what  newspapers  are  doing 
to  show  those  who  buy  advertising  that 
newspapers  are  by  far  the  number  one 
advertising  medium  in  America. 

Customer  Keiationa 

-A  good  deal  of  the  Bureanls  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  activities  ha#  the  im¬ 
portant  by-product  of  developing  cus¬ 
tomer  goodwill.  For  example,  when  we 
issue  an  “Advertising  Facts"  folder 
i-ontaining  the  success  story  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  advertiser,  we  work  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  that  advertiser  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  material  .  .  .  with  the 
result  that  we  not  only  come  up  with 
an  effective  promotion  piece  but  also 
establish  a  cordial  relationhip  with 
the  advertiser  himself.  The  same  is 
tnie  with  our  operation  on  “The  Blue 
Book”  and  the  "Supplements  to  Ad¬ 
vertising  Goes  to  War"  and  with  other 
material.  Evidence  of  the  value  of  this 
operation  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
advertisers  involved  in  these  pieces 
order  large  quantities  for  their  own 
use.  For  example: 

Ikiward  B.  Sturges.  2nd.  public  re¬ 
lation#  counsel.  Savings  Banks  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State,  liked  so  well 
the  "Advertising  Facte”  folder  we  is¬ 
sued  on  that  organization’s  advertising 
campaign  that  he  wrote:  “I  would  like 
to  have  every  savings  bank  ofiBcer  and 
trustee  see  it  as  well  as  the  160-odd 
newspapers  who  have  run  our  adver¬ 
tising.  Will  you  send  me  1.000  copies 
for  the  BTnancial  Advertisers  Associa¬ 
tion  to  send  copies  so  that  I  I'an  send 
them  to  our  membership  and  our  news¬ 
papers?” 

E.  H.  Walker,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  of  -Anthracite  Industries.  Inc., 
wrote:  “Your  organization  did  a  ver.v 
swell  job  of  handling  our  story.  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  for  you 
to  send  us  200  copies  so  that  we  maj" 
distribute  them  to  our  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  and  the  producing  companies.” 

Thomas  P.  Hughes,  director  of  re¬ 
search  of  W’illiam  H.  Weintraub  & 
Company,  wrote;  “The  punch  in  the 
-Air- Wick  ‘Advertising  Facts’  foliier 
seems  to  lie  gaining  momentum  da3'  by 
day.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  .vou 
were  good  enough  to  provide  200 
copies,  it  now  becomes  imperative  that 
we  have  at  least  a  thousand  additional 
copies,  if  we  are  to  make  any  pre¬ 
tense  of  fulfilling  fhe  demand." 

.An  Execnfive  rnminittee  Is  Formeil 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  conduct 
of  Bureau  affairs,  the  Committee  in 
Charge  approvid  at  its  February,  1046, 
meeting  the  proimsal  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  to  set  ui>  an  Executive  Committee. 
This  committee  liolils  fmiueiit  meet¬ 
ings  and  reports  its  actions  to  the 
Committee  in  Charge.  It  consists  of 
the  Chairman,  the  Vice-Chairman,  and 
Ihe  last  retiring  Chairman.  Roy  1). 
Moore,  William  Q.  Chandler  and  Prank 


ADVERTISING— and  more  particularly  War  Bond  copy — is  the  topic 
of  the  moment  here:  Left  to  right,  William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  director 
of  advertising  for  the  Richmond  Newspapers.  Inc.:  George  Little, 
president  of  General  Features  Corp.  and  special  consultant  of  the 
Wor  Finance  Division.  U.  S.  Treasury:  James  W.  Egan,  advertising 
director  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Allen  B.  Sikes,  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 


E.  Tripp  respocUvely,  and  ths  MMbs 
of  the  Finance  CimmlUM.  Dm~| 
Plum,  Edwin  8.  Friendly  and  ^‘rkm 
W.  Slocum. 

Changes  in  the  Committs#  la  (Vm 

The  Committee  in  Charge,  wUck  n. 
der  the  expansion  plan  will  coum  s 
publishers,  general  managers 
business  managers,  is  shapl^ 
for  its  reorganization  and  for  kw. 
tion  of  the  tenure  and  rotatiss  s 
office  provided  for  under  tbs  nsv  m 
gram.  This  plan  will  be  — -Tinfi 
at  an  early  date. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  who  had  bn 
CHairman  of  the  Bureau  since  IMl.  a 
noiinccd  his  iutention  last  April  ts  n 
tire  alter  the  Fall  meeting  of  tbs  eta 
mittce  which  was  held  Septeadar  a 
and  BO.  1B44.  The  committss,  ii  a 
cepting  his  resignation  with  dwi  n. 
grot,  expressed  its  gratltnds  for  It 
Tripp's  services  and  his  dovotiaa  k 
Bureau  affairs  through  one  of  fh 
most  energetic  and  productive  pwMi 
in  fhe  organization's  history.  Bar  t 
Moore  was  chosen  unanimooib  k 
succeed  Mr.  Tripp,  and  WUliu  ( 
Chandler  agrcetl  by  unanimotis  renn: 
to  continue  as  Vice-Chairmaa. 

During  the  year  resignatiooa  ftn: 
the  Committee  in  Charge  were  iscatK 
from  Kenneth  C.  Hogate.  presite  <l 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  8.  1 
Winch,  business  manager  of  ths  hn. 
land  Oregon  Journal. 

Irwin  Maler,  publisher  of  the  U. 
waukce  Journal,  and  Buell  W.  Rate 
publisher  of  the  Woonsocket  (S.  li 
Call,  were  appointed  to  the  cogatue 
to  succeed  the  late  8.  E.  Thomasis.  g 
the  Chicago  Times,  and  ths  late 
H.  Conland.  of  the  Hartford  Connb. 

Robert  K.  Drew,  advertising  mssitB 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  ssleaii 
ically  succeeded  William  WaUset,  g 
the  Toronto  8tar.  on  the  coonnlUM  s 
representative  of  the  NASA.  vUt 
Frank  H.  Meeker,  of  Osborn.  8ed#t 
Meeker  &  Company,  suceeedsd  Q«rp 
R.  Katz,  of  The  Katz  Agency,  u  ran 
seiitative  of  the  Newspaper  RepnasU 
lives  .Association  of  New  York.  Ban' 
W.  Manz  continued  his  represraWioi: 
of  the  NAEA  on  the  committee.  P.  I 
Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Poitluii 
Oregon  Journal,  was  appointed  s  mb 
ber  of  the  committee  in  March. 

The  committee  suffered  a  hearj  toi 
immediately  after  its  April.  1M4 
meeting  in  the  death  of  one  of  itidt- 
tlngiiished  members.  Col.  Frank  Kioi 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Hew 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Col  Esn 
was  keenly  interested  in  Burean  ilan 
to  the  end.  His  services  to  Ihe  Bi 
reap  in  the  years  of  his  active  ae**- 
paper  career  will  be  remembwet  il 
wa.va  with  gratitude  by  his  iorinei  u- 
soeiates. 

Mr.  Hogate.  having  resigned  fro* 
the  Finance  Committee  as  well  ai  fro* 
the  Committee  in  Charge,  owing  to  tt 
health,  was  sueei'ciled  in  ths  Is* 
nanieii  group  by  Richard  W.  Sloes#. 

The  .Advisory  Committee  of  the  Be 
re;iu.  under  the  chairmanship  of  Be*rj 
W.  Manz.  of  the  Indianapolis  TV#* 
held  regular  meetings  during  tM  >»' 
in  June  and  September.  1944.  in  Ik* 
York,  and  in  January,  194.6.  in  Chkigo 
■A  special  meeting  was  held  in  Febnirj 
to  view  some  research  work  on  skid 
the  Bureau  has  ls*en  working  for  lOM 
months.  The  oomniittee  heard  repttv 
from  the  director  .and  members  ol  hr 
staff,  and  .at  fhe  January  mertiig  i 
special  report  was  m.ade  by  H.  C.  Bm- 
sten.  general  manager  of  the  Piw 
Coast  Division.  Valuable  sugged#* 
made  by  Ihe  committee  included  ^ 
research  Ideas,  plans  for  obtsW# 
further  publicity  in  the  business  Pt#* 
plans  to  extend  educational 
among  dealers  and  for  giving  s#» 
circulation  to  Bureau  promotion  msk- 

Ck 

During  the  .vear.  Stuart  M.  CW- 
hers,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-DtsP^ 
resigned  from  the  Advisory  Conraiw 
owing  to  pressure  of  business 
to  his  appointment  as  treasurer  of  •• 
newspaper. 

New  Business  Committees'  Nsrt 
Progress*# 

The  Bureau  continued  its 
$5,000  each  to  the  New  York  aod^ 
cago  new  business  oommittecs^d^ 
•American  Association  of 
Representatives.  .Association 
(Contimifd  on  fage  84) 
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Brooks  Replaces  Manz 
As  Sales  Group  Head 


BUREAU  DETAILS  ITS  WORK 


VERNON  BROOKS,  advertising 

director  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  has  replaced 
Henry  Manz,  business  manager 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times  and 
president.  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association,  as 
chairman  of  the  Sales  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA.  Mr.  Manz  explained 
that  his  resignation  was  because 
of  the  pressure  of  other  duties 
which  will  require  his  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  new  chairman,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  since  it  was  created,  will 
take  over  its  direction  just  as 
the  Bureau  begins  to  function 
under  the  expanded  program  of 
which  the  sales  activity  is  a 
major  feature.  One  of  the  first 
decisions  to  be  made  will  be  the 
selection  of  a  man  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  sales  manager,  a  new  job 
established  by  the  plan,  which 
won  newspaper  approval  and 
went  into  effect  March  1. 

Advertising  director  of  the 
World-Telegram  since  January, 
1943,  Mr.  Brooks  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  in  1931  and  later 
became  the  paper's  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  started 
his  advertising  career  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  later 
worked  on  the  New  York  World 
and  as  western  manager  of  Lib¬ 
erty  magazine.  During  the  last 


war  Mr.  Brooks  was  a  reserve 
officer  in  the  Navy. 

Market  and  sales  research 
have  always  been  of  particular 
interest  to  him  and  many  per¬ 
sons  are  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
tinuing  grocery  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  World-Telegram. 
Since  the  Sales  Division  of  the 
Bureau  is  to  be  in  charge  of  all 
selling  activities  including  pro¬ 
motion  and  research,  his  back¬ 
ground  in  these  fields  is  looked 
upon  with  particular  enthusiasm 
by  the  Committee  in  Charge  of 
the  Bureau  which  appointed 
him  to  the  position. 

Other  members  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Sales  Conrunittee  are:  Ches¬ 
ser  M.  Campbell,  advertising 
director,  Chicago  'Tribune;  Stu¬ 
art  M.  Chambers,  advertisi^ 
director,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Richmond 
News  Leader  and  Times  Dis¬ 
patch;  C.  A.  G.  Kuipers,  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.;  Herb¬ 
ert  W.  Moloney.  Paul  Block  & 
Associates;  W.  G.  Pfaffenberger, 
advertising  director,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  C.  E.  Phillips,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic;  William  E.  Rob¬ 
inson,  advertising  director.  New 
York  Herald-Tribune,  and  Jos¬ 
eph  R.  Scolaro.  Osborn,  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Co. 


ASNE  Board  to  Meet  Later 


A  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  will 
be  held  soon,  probably  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the 
United  Nations  conference  in 
San  Francisco,  John  S.  Knight. 
ASNE  president,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week. 

Mr.  Knight,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers.  said  that  because  many 
of  the  board  members  are  cov¬ 
ering  the  San  Francisco  meet¬ 
ing,  ASNE  activity  must  wait 
until  its  conclusion. 

The  ASNE’s  three-man  globe¬ 
girdling  committee  on  freedom 
of  communications  will  submit 
a  report  of  its  findings  to  the 
board  when  it  returns  to  this 
country  for  consideration  at  the 
projected  meeting. 

Will  Stop  at  UNCIO 

The  committee — Wilbur  For¬ 
rest.  assistant  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  chairman; 
Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution;  and  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  dean  of  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism — were  preparing  at 
last  report  this  week  to  emtork 
on  the  last  lap  back  to  the  U.S., 
Dean  Ackerman  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Mr.  Forrest  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gill  from  Australia. 

The  men  are  expected  to  land 
at  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Knight 
said,  where  they  will  stop  for  a 
time  to  observe  the  press  and 
delegates  in  action  at  the  secur¬ 
ity  conference. 

Mr.  Knight  disclosed  that  Tom 


Wallace,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Times,  will  represent  the  ASNE 
at  the  conference  of  the  Inter- 
American  Fhress  Association  in 
Caracas,  Venezueia,  May  11  to 
18.  The  Forrest  committee  did 
not  visit  Latin  America. 

Reviewing  briefly  the  work  of 
the  ASNE  during  the  past  year. 
Mr.  Knight  said  it  was  “a  most 
fruitful  one,”  particularly  in  its 
successful  espousal  of  world 
freedom  of  news. 

Backed  World  Freedom 

“Through  the  efforts  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  appointed  in 
April,”  he  said,  “resolutions 
favoring  the  right  of  reporters 
to  file  uncensored  dispatches  at 
uniformly  low  rates  from  any 
part  of  the  world  were  adopted 
by  both  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  national  conven¬ 
tions. 

“In  nearly  every  country 
visited  by  our  committee  of 
three  who  started  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  early  this  year,  they  have 
won  a  friendly  ear. 

“While  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  useful  discussion  regard¬ 
ing  world  freedom  oL  news,  the 
ASNE  committee  is  dealing  in 
realities  and  will  be  prepared 
to  supply  the  American  press 
and  public  with  first-hand  facts 
gained  through  actual  experi¬ 
ence. 

“In  my  mind,  no  more  not¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  truth  has  been  attempted  by 
any  newspaper  organization  in 
the  history  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism.” 


coiUinuftl  from  pagt  82 
nentativi-a  werr  ai'tivo  in  varinii*  parts 
at  tbP  ooiintrr  sliowinft  the  prenenta- 
tion*.  “NewHiiaiiem  Get  lmiiie<liate  Ae- 
tion"  and  "Puaspurt  to  SO  Million  Pan- 
tripe,"  which  the  rcprcecntativee  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  money  a|)prnpriatpd 
and  with  the  l.■ooperatlon  at  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  Excellent  reports  ae  to  the  eflec- 
tiveness  of  these  presentations  are  con¬ 
stantly  received,  and  the  cause  of  news¬ 
paper  advertisinir  is  thus  further  helpe<l 
by  the  activities  of  this  group  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  .and  exiierienoed  salesmen. 
The  representatives  an'  now  planning 
another  interesting  presentation,  details 
of  which  will  be  uiiiiounced  shortly. 
Work  With  .\ffillsteH 

The  Pacifli  Coast  Division,  of  which 
P,  L.  Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Port¬ 
land  On'gon  Journal,  is  president,  and 
H.  C,  Bernsten.  gnneral  manager,  con¬ 
tinues  to  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  thi'  Eastern  otHees.  We  have  en¬ 
couraging  reports  of  the  division's  ac¬ 
tivities  on  the  ('oast,  and  have  mtide 
available  to  them  all  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion  material  issueii  by  the  Bureau, 
which  they  have  i>ut  to  excellent  use. 
Allen  B.  Sikes,  Eastern  manager  of  the 
Bureau,  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  division,  ma<le  special  pre.sentations 
last  Spring  in  Coast  cities  before  local 
councils  of  the  American  -Vssoi'iation 
of  .Advertising  Agencies  .at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  offliers  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  iiresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  division  are  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge. 

There  have  lieeii  a  number  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  given  us  throughout  the  year 
for  active  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  Can.a<lian  Daily  News- 
papt'rs  Association,  with  which  we  are 
in  active  touch.  The  CDNA  Bureau 
has  been  able  to  use  much  of  our  ma¬ 
terial  in  Canada,  and  with  its  coopera¬ 
tion  meetings  are  .arranged,  at  various 
times,  where  our  pri'seiitations  are 
seen  b.v  selected  groups.  We  expect  to 
continue  and  develop  further  this  con¬ 
structive  work. 

War  .Vilvertisiiig  Coiineil 

Xewsiiapers  have  continued  their 
tinancial  support  and  their  active  i)ar- 
ticipation  in  the  work  of  the  War  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Couneil  through  the  Bureau 
and  the  ANP.A.  Following  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  this  council  placixl  the  organizes! 
services  of  .advertising  at  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  for  all  war- 
effort  advertising.  The  President  of  the 
I’nited  Stales,  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
heads  of  Government  generally  have 
acknowledged  frequently'  the  high  value 
which  Washington  places  ui>on  this  pa¬ 
triotic  service,  .and  it  has  been  a  satis¬ 
faction  and  a  pleasure  to  continue  our 
.active  partieipation  and  support. 

The  Bureau  inaugurated  through  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau  in  .August, 
lfl4;i.  a  system  of  measuring  all  war- 
effort  advertising  appearing  in  U.  S. 
daily  atnl  Sunday  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  many  campaigns  prepared  by 
the  War  Advertising  Council.  In  the 
year  ende<l  December,  UH4.  this  adver¬ 
tising — si>unsored  by  advertisers,  do- 
natetl  by  newspapers,  or  paid  for  by  tlu‘ 
Government — amounted  to  $40,520,- 
ODK.  This  figure  of  course  takes  no 
.vr-ount  of  the  value  of  space  given 
freely  by  newspapers  to  Oovemment 
publicity,  pictures  and  featuree  of  all 
descriptious  having  to  do  with  the  ed¬ 
ucation  or  the  information  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Were  any  such  compilation  made 
and  added  to  the  figures  quoted  above, 
the  sum  would  probably  amount  to 
more  than  double  that  mentioned. 

The  War  .Advertising  Council  looks 
forward  to  performing  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  that  will  overlap  the  end  of  the 
war  against  Germany  and  may  doubt¬ 
less  exercise  an  important  influence  in 
the  implementation  of  the  peace. 
Meanwhile  newspapers,  as  well  as  all 
other  mediums,  arc  responding  splendid¬ 
ly  to  its  pleas  for  help  in  obtaining 
sponsorship  of  war-theme  copy,  and 
the  Bureau  is  bending  every  effort  to 
c’ooiM'ratc  in  these  enterprises. 

Newsiiaper  directors  of  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  are:  Edwin  8.  Friend¬ 
ly  and  Buell  W.  Hudson,  both  members 
of  the  Committee  in  Charge.  Mr. 
Friendly,  as  treasurer  of  the  ANPA, 
represents  that  body  on  the  council 
as  well  as  the  Bureau.  These  two  di¬ 
rectors,  together  with  Boy  D.  Moore, 


Chairman  of  the  Bureau;  Friek-l 
Tripp,  former  Chairm:in;  Rewm  t 
Spraker  of  the  Freeman's  lotiag 
Company.  rei>resentiiig  weekly  at 
small  daily  papers,  and  Willtma  1 
Thomson,  Director  of  the  Boretti.  ok 
stitute  the  iiewspais-r  sponsor  ineiakei 
of  the  council. 

Changes  in  the  Ntaff 

During  the  post  year  two  men  kgn 
joined  the  Bureau's  Sales  DepartmeR- 
Charles  J.  Hauk,  Jr.,  coming  from  tkt 
post  of  sales  promotion  managsr  R 
Guide  Mag.'isines  as  an  export  on  tuni 
presentations,  and  Roland  R.  PgRR 
who  left  the  sales  staff  of  Trisnifc 
Publications  to  work  in  the 
western  office  in  Chicago. 

Resignations  during  the  year  h 
eluded  those  of  J.  Arthur  BrashsM. 
now  with  Walter  M.  Swcrtfwr  k  Cga- 
pany.  New  York  .'tdvertising  acm^. 
iuid  Malcolm  Davis,  who  left  to  jsk 
William  E.  Rudre's  Sons,  Inc.,  Nsi 
A'ork  .-vdvertising  and  printing  orm- 
zation. 

Newcomers  during  the  year  hi  tk 
Research  tt  Promotion  DepartnMM  k- 
elude  Robert  L.  Green  well,  art  dine 
tor,  who  was  with  the  Bureau  in  IHl 
and  returned  after  three  years  as  a  fns- 
lance  and  with  Government  agaada 
in  Washington;  John  Andrews,  tan 
staff,  from  the  Columbia  Broadoastbr 
System,  and  Marion  Bender  and  Qssnt 
Takayama,  artists.  Departures  fiM 
the  department's  staff  included  tkosssl 
David  Kingman,  acting  art  diieiki. 
now  with  Dell  Publications,  and  LM 
Harold,  artist,  who  joined  Arthur  IM- 
ner,  Inc 

Our  Boys  in  the  Hervlw 

Twelve  Bureau  men  are  seirinf  h 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  honor  nO 
includes:  let  Lieut.  Iklgar  L  AMst. 
with  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  Tkw; 
2nd  Lieut.  E<iward  F.  AntonioU,  (kb 
the  Army  Engineers  in  Oklsbsas: 
PhoM  2c  Eugene  Fitzgerald.  last  it- 
ported  with  the  Seabees  in  the  Fhtll' 
pines;  Lieut,  (j.g.)  William  A.  Grwi. 
II.S.NB.;  Lieut.  O.  D.  Hsatuor. 
U.S.NJR..  at  the  Navy’s  branA  pik- 
lie  relations  office  in  Kansas  City:  M 
Lieut.  .Allen  F.  Hurlburt,  with  thetW 
Division,  Seventh  .Army,  in  Oenwiy: 
Pfc.  Frederick  R.  Merkle.  with  the 
•Army  .Air  Forces  in  Georgia;  Maj.  W- 
w.ant  M.  Murray,  at  Hearlqnsrtets,  TI 
Coriw,  Seventh  Army,  In  Germany;  Pfc. 
Francis  C.  O'Donnell,  with  the  itm 
Air  Forces  in  New  Mexico;  Maj.  Wi¬ 
liam  McK.  Spierer,  with  the  Soewl 
Command,  New  York;  Cpl.  Gllb»t  Re 
tor.  serving  with  the  Army  Midleii 
Corps  at  the  101st  General  Hospital  k 
England,  and  Pfc.  Michael  C.  Oa- 
gale,  Marine  Corps,  now  at  a  Bkth 
Carolina  rehabilitation  center  sffcr  i 
year  of  air  combat  duty  in  the  Soilt 
Paci  lie. 

The  CosuBiittee  .AcknowledgW 

Your  committee  extends  its  hsotj 
thunks  to  all  those  who  contrihutii  to 
the  success  of  the  expansion  drive.  > 
spite  the  spontaneous  enthusieso  tot 
the  new  plan  displayed  by  old  men^ 
and  new  members  .alike,  the  unaa"* 
(H-rvice  and  leadership  furnished  tg  w 
volunteers  who  worked  with  brm 
Maier  and  his  regional  chairmen  tej 
stituted  an  indispensable  factor  to 
putting  through  the  program. 

Your  committee  appreciatee  l» 
loyalty  of  old  members,  the  interest  el 
new  members,  and  the  oonUdinto 
shown  by  both  in  the  group*  w 
shaiied  and  opganize<l  this  far-re*a»* 
movement.  We  understand  and  tMm 
the  added  responwibility  placed 
us;  we  are  ready  to  respond  I®  ” 
creased  demands  upon  our  time  end* 
efforts.  We  recognize  the  comptoWtoj 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  job  ahead* 
us,  but  we  shall  approach  thi*  to* 
with  full  confidence  if  we  eaa  «*•* 
the  thoughtful  understanding  of  * 
membership.  To  that  end. 
who  are  enrolled  to  keep  fuly  * 
formed  of  the  Bureau's  progreee 
to  help  us  with  their  critici**® 
suggestions. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks 
operation  of  the  officer*  and 
nicnt  of  the  Amcri-au  Newspaper  rw 
liahers  Aaaociation.  .  ^ 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  CoiMsj 
in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  AJGtw 

ing.  _ _ _ 

«OY  D.  MOOBE,  Ch**rB» 
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Hometown  Stories 
Boost  Morale  Overseas 

Atlamtic  City,  N.  J.,  April  28 
— A  little  thing  like  a  news* 
paper  clipping  packs  a  terrific 
morale  wallop,  in  the  opinion  of 
Lt.  Col.  Loren  T.  Robinson,  De¬ 
troit  advertising  man,  who  has 
returned  from  duty  as  AAF 
public  relations  chief  in  the 
India-Burma  theater. 

“When  we  received  American 
newspaper  clippings  about  our 
boys  in  India  and  Burma  they 
were  handled  with  as  much  care 
as  a  nurse  handling  a  wounded 
man,”  said  the  colonel.  His  of¬ 
fice  in  India,  he  said,  received 
a  great  many  clippings  mailed 
by  Civilian  Air  Patrol  units 
throughout  the  U.  S.,  but  that 
they  could  find  use  for  more. 

“As  an  indication  of  their 
value,"  he  added,  “the  10th  Air 
Force  has  equipment  for  mak¬ 
ing  photostatic  copies  of  clip¬ 
pings.  Every  clipping  they  re¬ 
ceive  which  mentions  10th  Air 
Force  squadrons  or  men  is  photo¬ 
stated  so  it  can  be  put  on  every 
bulletin  board.  Things  like  that 
give  the  boys  a  real  boost.” 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTS) 

(CmIi  wMi  Order) 

I  Mu  Jt  per  lae 

4  Maiei  .4M  per  Hse  par  lasarMee 

HtLF  WANTS)  aed 
ALL  OTHU  OASSIFfCATIONS 

I  Wais  .10  par  lae 

2 

4  Naiii  .J®  par  lae  per  tasarMaa 

Coanf  S  words  to  a  llaa 
MOMdS  CLOSi  WB)NES0AY  NOON 

FOK  cumiNT  wars  issui 

eA»A»IJ  KAITOMTO,  fcartae,  ^aU- 
iac.  ■■tpsra,  4eillai  or  wookUaa,  aay 
whert  la  U.  &  Me  looaas  or  tre4oa. 
Lee  Peisaeor  Apeeay,  Meoaotllo,  lileh. 
Pelly  ea4  Weekly  Mewepapere 
na  OAMFUIX  OC^AMT 
Fork  OeeSrel  PalMtef,  Lee  Aegelee. 
NAT  BkOTHititg,  Bintkemton,  M.  Y. 
leteblieked  101A  Mewspepert  boogkt 

and  eeW  withoat  pabHclty. _ 

OOMnDBMTZAXi  date  on  dealrable 
newtpaper  properties.  Inqnlre, 

W,  H.  PLOVER  00.,  •VTMTURA,  OAL. 
iHt  IF  WB  DOM'T  bare  what  yon 
want  we  won’t  try  to  aell  yon  aome* 
thing  else.  Arthur  W.  Stypea,  636 
Market  St.,  San  Franeiaeo  5,  Oalif. 


WAMTXD— Controlling  intereat,  daily 
or  weekly  with  good  earning  record, 
in  N.  J.,  N.  T.,  Maas.,  Conn,  or  R.  I. 
Hare  30  years  publishing  experience, 
good  bnsiness  and  promotion  man. 
Copy,  layout,  mechanical  exp.  Mar¬ 
ried,  two  children,  Prot.  Box  011,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED — OPPORTUNITY 
Young,  aggressire,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  adrertising-busfness 
execntire  interested  in  inresting  to 
$10,000.00  snd  serricea  in  daily  pa¬ 
per  with  working  agreement  towards 
erentnal  ownership.  Best  of  references. 
Confidential.  Write  Box  009,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Halp  Waalod — AdasiastlraliTa 

WE  NEED  an  experienced  newspaper 
accountant  bookkeeper  to  maintain 
general  ledger  and  snperrise  rrork  of 
clerical  assistants  for  publisher  of  an 
Erening  and  Morning  newspaMr  in  a 
Northern  California  City.  Excellent 
opportunity;  salary  $55  per  week. 
State  qualifications  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely.  Address  Helvern  A  Webster, 
;t00  Montgomery  St.,  San  Prancisco, 
Calif. 


■iwUNiii  Fur  SsJ* 

Nsvip^ur  A  HafMlna  Propurttas 

Bought,  Sold,  Apprais^ 

L.  PARKER  UKELY  A  00. 

350  Park  Atru.,  New  Yo^  IT,  M.  Y. 


_ Wnwspupsrs  Waatid _ 

AOVERTISINO  man  has  substantial 
suss  for  laTestsssnt,  part  intorest  small 
daily.  Highest  erodsntials.  Box  $6$, 
BditOT  A  Kblkhsr. 

DAILY  newspaper  or  established  mv 
gasina,  preferably  in  Central  or  South- 
sastsm  Stats,  by  experienced  newa- 
paperman.  Oirs  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  087.  Editor  A  Publlahsr. _ 

EOETHBAETEEV  Wsskly,  groasiac 

about  315,000.  $7,000  oask  dowa.  Box 
809,  Editor  A  PahUsber. 


Oltj  Journal-Post  Bqulpmant 

3 — R.  Hoe  Oo.  X  pattern  sox  prosses 
with  extra  oolor  cylinder. 

3 —  ^R.  Hoe  Oo.  Unit  sax  prssass. 

4 —  double  web  folders  full  complement 
of  eleetrio  control  panels  snd  sleetris 
motors. 

5 —  Ontler-Hammer  steel  conTsyom  100 
feet  to  300  feet  lengths  with  motors. 
Thomas  Oohen,  Searritt  Building,  Kan- 

sas  Pity  6,  Mo. _ 

1  OlJkYBOUBN  Precision  Sharing  Ma¬ 
chine  complete  with  motor  and  oon- 
trola. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
1880  Cherry  St.,  Phils.  7,  Pa. 
HAMMOND  5  column  mat  making  out¬ 
fit.  Oomplete.  Oas  fired.  Easy 
caster.  A.O.  or  D.O.  current.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Jay  Salter  584  South 

Goodman  St.,  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. _ 

FOB  SALE:  New  Hall  Form  Tables 
and  Dump  Trucks.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Co..  120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 
FOB  SALE:  32-page  Hoe  Quad, 
23  0/16'  sheet  cut.  Box  010,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  ind  printing  diametor— 
31%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Gire  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WAbtAD  24  or  82  page  single  width 
AO  press  and  complete  stero  equip¬ 
ment  23%'  or  22%'  cut-off.  Giro  full 
details.  Box  775,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
INTERESTED  in  buying  one  Standard 
Hoo  Unit  and  roller  stocks;  prefer 
one-clip  lock-up.  Plsass  gies  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  serial  number.  Box  840, 
Ei^ltor  A  Publisher. 

_ newspaper  Help  WaAlad _ 

IP  YOU  ABE  Intareated  in  locating  in 
Michigan  permanent  newspaper  posi¬ 
tions  are  sTailabls  in  all  departments 
— Editorial,  Adyertising,  Oirenlation 
and  Mechanical.  Gire  qualifications, 
references,  salary  range  and  author¬ 
ised  referral.  Michigan  Press  Asso- 
ciatioa.  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Help  Wanted — AdmiaistratiTS 

GENERAL  MANAGER  wanted  by  well- 
known  greeting  card  manufacturing 
company.  This  msn  most  be  a  seasoned 
expcutiye,  snd  be  used  to  assuming 
responsibility.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  greeting  card  business  or  re¬ 
lated  field  is  desirable.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  right  per¬ 
son.  Write  stating  age.  experience  and 
salary  desired.  Box  885,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

GENERAL  OR  BUSINESS  msnager. 
Midwest  newspaper,  25,000  circula¬ 
tion,  offers  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  aggressive,  competent  man  with 
adminlstrstiye  ability  and  initiative. 
Permanent  position  with  good  salary 
and  excellent  opportunity.  Replies 
strictly  confidential.  Furnish  full  com¬ 
prehensive  details  of  qualifications, 
age,  experience,  availability,  etc.  Box 

003,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ * 

SBOBBTAET-OLEBK.  To  handle  suV 
scription  lists  for  Wookly  publication. 
5-day  wook.  $160  month.  Welfars 
OonncU  of  Mew  York  City,  44  East 
28rd  St..  New  York. 


GENERAL  cirsulation  worker  to  fill 
position  of  Ass’t.  Oirenlation  Manager 
on  New  England  morning  newspaper 
of  21,000.  Starting  salary  $45.  Per¬ 
manent.  Give  full  information  when 
answering.  Box  820,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

WANTED:  Man  for  work  in  Oircula- 
tion  Dept.  News  Agency.  Middle- 
West,  excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  State  salary  expected. 

Box  826,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WAKTFj) — -A  southern  daily  with  cir¬ 
culation  of  65.000.  published  in  a 
city  of  over  100,000  population,  is  in 
need  of  a  Circulation  Manager  who 
is  thoroughly  experienced  in  both  city 
and  country  circulation  work.  In  reply 
state  experience  snd  salary  expected. 
Box  886,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Halp  Waatad — Advartisiaf 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Salesman  experienced  in  selling 
Display  advertising  on  Daily  news¬ 
paper,  Suburban  New  York.  Must 
have  knowledge  making  rough 
layouts.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions.  5  H  days  a  week ;  state 
qualifications  first  letter. 

Box  787,  Editor  A  Publisher 

ADVERTISING  ARTIST 
Thoroughly  fsmillar  with  dsily  news¬ 
paper  reproduction.  All  around  ability 
essential.  Ready  to  wear  and  shoes 
experience  a  “must."  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  5  day  week.  Box  778, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISINO  salesmen,  must  know 
layout  and  copy.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  man  located  on  weekly  or  small 
daily  to  increase  earning  power.  Salary 

Sins  commission.  Detroit  Suburban 
ewspspers,  17205  Lahser  Ave.,  Ds- 

troit,  Mich. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted, 
weekly.  City  5,000,  available  July  1 
or  earlier.  Top  salary  for  producer. 

Citisen.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. _ _ 

FIOHTINO  SECOND  in  command 
wanted  for  advertising  staff;  northern 
New  England  afternoon,  second  paper 
growing  fast.  Must  be  intrepid  seller 
and  fine  layout  copy  writer.  Box  989, 

Editor  A  ^blisher. _ 

FIRST  CLASS  layout  man  with  sales 
ability  for  daily  newspaper.  8,000  ABC 
circulation.  Good  salary,  permanent 
position.  Times  Journal,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 

LTVB-WIRB  Tennessee  newspapur 
wants  experienced  Advertising  sales¬ 
man-layout  man.  Write  all  first  letter, 
send  photo,  references.  Immediate. 
$50  week  plus  bonus  arrangonent. 
Permanent;  real  opportunity.  Box 
866,  Editor  A  Publi^er. 

POSITION  with  future  for  display 
salesman  with  executive  ability.  Also 
staff  man  good  on  copy  and  layout. 
State  salary,  exMrience,  age.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Standard  Times,  Mew 
Bedford,  Mass. 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  Advertis¬ 
ing  staff  man  western  town  of  26,000. 
Excellent  living  conditions,  a  congenial 
crew  to  work  with  and  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Write  imme¬ 
diately  to  Box  7M,  Editor  A  Publish- 


UP-STATB  New  York  afternoon  daily 
in  fine  small  city  offers  better  than 
average  opportunity  to  all  around  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  Your  chance  to  insuro 
your  post-war  futuro.  Give  us  all 
details,  snapshot  If  nossiblo,  la  latter 
to  Box  837,  Editor  m  Publishor. 


t»ITOt 


HoIq  Waaied — AdvsriiiM 

WE  ARE  LOOEING  for  ^  *iss 
likes  small  towns,  around  16,000  2 
excellent  prospects  for  growth  ^ 
development  in  the  immediate  sZ! 
war  period.  We  want  a  man  whs  v3 
be  capable  of  handling  the  idynZ 
ing  department  and  keep  aa 
the  business  end  while  the  pshluZ 
is  looking  after  other  interests  s^ 
editorial  man  who  can  haadis  tiZ 
department  and  do  likewise  far  X 
business  department.  We  art  is  7 
rush  to  make  a  selection  but  whss  Z 
do  we  want  to  be  sure  that  ths  nZ 
chosen  will  become  a  permansst  dm 
of  our  organization  and  commiriZ 
We  have  no  desire  to  dispose  of  sw 
portion  of  our  interest  in  this  ana 
paper  but  if  the  right  man  comts  tlm 
and  insists  upon  having  an  intaZI 
we  would  consider  his  making  tab. 
vestment.  All  replies  considered  cm 
iidential.  Prefer  war  veteran.  Box  Ml 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ^ 


Halp  WuMsd — Art 

ARTIST  —  Versatile,  original  artkt 
with  general  commercial  exporit^ 
Agency  background  might  help.  Pod. 
tion  permanent  in  newspaper  prono 
tion  department.  State  age.  qnalilia 
tions,  .salary.  Box  907,  Editor  A  Pih 

Usher. _ ■ 

METROPOLITAN  newspaper  i»  liq. 
west  needs  retoucher  for  art  dtptia 
ment.  This  is  not  a  duration  ]ob.  fits 
788,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  by  large  Southern  sftsrsou 
daily,  editorial  retouch  artist.  Bphs- 
did  opportunity,  address  Box  864,  Ifi 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted  Edihsriil 

AMUBEM  ENT  industry  trade  pmu 
wants  reporters  with  indoor  or  lat 
door  show  bis  experiencs;  alas  sad 
men  with  retail  and  Juke  box  rsswi 
knowledge.  Box  771,  Editor  A  PW 

Usher. _ 

ASSOCIATE  professor  nssdsd  ) 
School  of  Journalism  in  llidwah 
Permanent  Job  requires  collsgs  dagns 
experience  in  the  field,  special  isMMl 
in  publicity,  student  pablieatiosi^  « 
photography.  Working  eendithai 
good,  sala^  reaaonable.  Box  1% 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AM  OLD  established  service  Josiad 
needs  an  editorial  assistant  for  s  p» 
manent  position.  Applicant  most  k 
a  demobilized  Infantry  Junior  ofi«r 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  OOS  or  othg 
Benning  course  and  who  is  a  vstMS 
of  several  actions  in  an  Infantry  m 
ganization.  The  Job  calls  for  expsd 
ence  as  a  copy  writer  and  general  sdi- 
torial  experience.  Physical  disskiMf 
is  no  bar  to  employment.  Reply  to  Ba 

889,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OATHOLIO  publisher  of  thrse  uew 
newspapers  with  100,000  cireslsms 
in  northern  Ohio  hss  opening  fer  OITi 
EDITOR,  NEWS  EDITOR,  teplUfM 
OOPYREADER.  Address  MaasM 
Editor,  Oatholie  Press  Union,  las.,  M 
N.B.C.  Bldg.,  Oleveland  14,  Okie. 

OOFYREADEE  WANTED 
For  One  of  Leading 
METROPOLITAN  DAIIJBfi  M 
MIDDLE  WEST,  GOOD  SALAIT 
Box  852,  Editor  A  Publisher 

OOPY'READER— Permanent  J«>j^ 
good  poit'war  future  on  nietropjWll 
afternoon  (aix  day)  newapaper.  8t^ 
at  $60  for  40  bonra.  Box  811,  But* 

A  ^bliaher. _ _ 

OOPYREADER  AND  RBPORTEl^Vj 
have  two  vacancies  for  experissew 
editorial  workers.  Men  or  women.  Tie 
salary  for  top  ability.  Apply  fml 
Smith,  managing  editor,  PlsinieR 
N.  J.  Courier-News.  _ 

EDITOR  needed  by  trade  paper  ^ 
internatienal  interest.  Must  be 
class  man  with  initiative.  State  ssleff 
desired,  age,  experience.  The  OetIA 
Trade  Journal.  Memphis,  Tens^ _ 

EXPERIENOED  man  espsbls 
handling  desk  or  doing  gensrsl  isf* 
ing.  Aftensoon  papor  uz  city  «»■*: 
000:  five  day  week,  excellent  shW 
cendltions.  Wire  or  write,  gltliE^ 
erences.  The  Leader,  Great  fWBi 

PUHLISHItfAr  AdtU  It.  1** 


daily.  *.600  clTtnlMt^ 
TWhf  for  •»?.  ntfWM  •Alter. 
!L7Iu*  «•  •Mom*  •atir*  r*«pMMl- 

%^«£tia(  »1I  *opr  “A  writiof 
!Sr  P»ll  wire  report.  Pine,  mod- 

.qurpmjnt. 

ot  UiU  AA.  OlT*  aU 
SiBt  d«MiU  inelndlnf  A#- 

JJi  B«i  M8,  Editor  >  Pnbli«h«r. 
uuntta  EDITOB  aaA  T«l«gr»ph 
^pttiAont  now  op«B  oa  thrlriag 
^  ampapor  in  proiporow  fl*lA 
MiattUeBt  lutur*.  WriU  or  wir*, 
^glia«rek  Tribune,  Biomarek,  N. 

Irt.  - 

^  WAVTEO  with  eje  for  news  in 
-.11  tkiaii.  aa  countr  and  Farm  edi- 
g  {or  iBiall  Northern  New  England 
(Kneaa  daily.  Reaponsibility.  Oppor- 
niff.  Boa  933,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 
Ui  FOB  WIRE  dealt  and  general 
•ortiDg.  Afternoon  daily  of  8200  cir- 
Iliiioo.  One  hour  from  Philadelphia. 

-,i  Jonrnal,  Vineland.  N.  J. _ 

NEWS-EDITOS 

fuWd  by  laeceaaful  old  eatabliabed 
ffUy  aawapaper  on  Florida*  a  aouth- 
M  eaut.  Muat  be  really  good  all 
mid  riporter  with  dealt  experience, 
eeuaat  poaition,  $80  week;  liberal 
tortiea  for  moving  ezpenae.  Beauti- 
il  koat  city  right  on  ocean  front  in 
lorida'i  peace  time  playground.  Give 
i3  litaila  of  experience  and  peat  em- 
lopint  and  all  other  eaaential  in- 
nuhon.  Repliea  confidential  if  de- 
M,  ^-Tattler,  Hollywood,  Florida. 
ifOSnR — Experienced,  to  handle 
jl  isiignment.'i,  police,  for  small 
Write  or  wire  collect:  Ted  Yu- 
Uanagiiig  Editor.  Greenwich 
n.)  Time. 

pi  HE  looking  for  a  ropy  desk  man, 
h  1  knon-ledge  of  telegraph  news, 
I  permanent  post  with  a  well  es- 
-i.-d  T  day  paper  in  a  city  of  good 
conditions.  A  veteran  would  find 
i  u  ideal  post-war  job.  Box  891, 
:or  k  Publisher, 


Tu^'WaataA— EAiterial 


PlkaxHt'E  operator  in  plant  print- 
k  lour  weekly  papers.  Unorganixed. 
pminent  job,  $1.00  per  hour,  40- 
iw  week,  some  overtime.  Off  2% 
in  every  week-end.  Modern  shop. 
WBont  Newspaper  Corp.,  Bellows 
kBi.  Tt, 

lOtO^ENOSAV^  permanent  posi¬ 
ts,  nild  resort  climate,  salary  plus 
lOrest  in  photo-engraving  plant.  Al- 
mZagsmith,  Publisher,  Daily  World, 
■Italic  City.  N.  J.  _ 

— Combination  man;  run 
ttijpe.  set  ads  and  make-up.  Perma- 
wti  situation.  daily  newspaper; 
.  .8’*  machines:  15  miles  from 
p  Franciaco.  Burlingame  Advance, 
[^iirame.  Calif. 

Man  for  newspaper  atereo- 
p>l  sad  flat  easting.  Small  Daily, 
p  of  15,000  in  Maine.  Forty  honr 
pt.  some  overtime.  Open  shop, 
mntnal  agreement.  Box  797, 
k  Publisher. 


Help  WaateA — Phetegrapher _ 

FHOTOOEAPHEB  to  take  charge 
photography  and  photo  -  engraving. 
Newspaper  will  teach  photographer 
photo-engraving  process.  Guaranteed 
salary  plus  interest  photographic  and 
photo-engraving  outside  work.  Albert 
Zugsmith,  Publisher.  Daily  World,  At- 

lantic  City,  N.  J. _ 

WISH  TO  CONTACT  competent  photo¬ 
grapher,  interested  in  managing  es¬ 
tablished  studio  in  Virginia.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photo-engraving  and  news 
photography  desirable.  Sgt.  David  A. 
Greear,  Hdqs.  Don-Ce-Star,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

Help  Weated — SaiesMa 


Help  WaafeA— Mechaaical 

IdIMENOED  newspaper  presamaa 
r  Tabloid  paper  of  approximately 
304  copies  daily,  to  operate  Duplex 
Unbnlar,  seven  days  a  week.  Meet 
MV  stereotyping  and  color  work  thor- 
i|Uy.  Paper  runs  from  28  to  48 
gas.  Permanent  job  outside  of  the 
lied  States.  Good  salary  and  agree- 
Ik  vorkiag  conditions.  Write  Box 
B,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STNDIOATB  aaT.wtieAW  Live  wire 
caa  make  pleaty  cash  handling  proved 
editorial  feature,  used  continuously 
past  0  years.  Exclusive  territory. 
Box  872,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SYNDICATE  SAEESBIAN  preferably 
experienced  on  comic  supplements  for 
newspapers.  Must  have  car.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Box  929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


literary  Ageacy  Servka 

ABTICUS,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays, 
marketed.  Free  Reading.  Bertha  Klana- 
ner,  507  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

ShaatioBs  WaateA — AAiwaittrative 

BUSINESS  OB  OENBBAl.  MANAOEB 
46  years  of  age,  with  a  proven  record 
of  efilcient  organization  building  that 
gets  results.  Experience  in  city  and 
metropolitan  dailies.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  production  problems,  de¬ 
veloping  advertising  accounts,  promo¬ 
tional  experience  on  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  work.  A  builder  of  good  will 
in  the  community.  Salary  secondary  to 
future.  Box  914.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXECUTIVE  15  years  with  NYC  daily 
newspaper.  Experienced  business  man¬ 
ager,  circulation  mgr.  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction.  mechanical,  delivery  and  Guild 
contrscis.  Excellent  background;  ac¬ 
counting,  age  39.  Box  776,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAras  EXECUTIVE  of  proven 
ability,  with  16  years  record  of 
achievement  on  two  southwestern  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,  nationally  rec¬ 
ognised  as  classified  advertising  au¬ 
thority,  currently  sasisting  in  newa- 
print  control,  personnel  work,  seeks 
change.  Box  841,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OFFICE  MANAGER- Accountant  wishes 
to  make  change.  Desires  position  with 
newspaper  Mid-West  or  South.  Box 

903,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBUSHEB  General  manager  or  edi¬ 
tor.  Small  city  or  Met.  38,  beat  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  earns  $10,000.  Box  815, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SYNDICATE  salesman.  Now  employed; 
successful  selling  record  entire  coun¬ 
try.  Will  travel  generally  or  in  one 
territory.  Box  937,  Editor  &  Publish- 


Help  WaateA — Proamtioa 


^  PROMOTION  MAN 
i**Mt  newspaper  has  permanent 
open  for  newspaper  promo- 
1  sjan  of  general  experience  oa 
pr.  layouts,  civic  promotions,  etc. 

8*^e  had  nnusnsl  experience 
•uoroa  s  promotions,  so  much  the 
Prefer  a  young  man  of  the 
>  MSool,  ambitious  and  anxious  to 
••  a  same  for  hiauelf. 

"V  of  opportunity  for  right  maa. 

wagea  to  start, 
h  details  relative  to  experi- 
8a«UT  aUtaa, 

*  PabUaher.  Please  alae 
"  ytetare  e(  aelf. 

••TO*  A-PUILISHIRfM*  A#ril  M.  ltd* 


Sitaations  Wanted — AAvertisiag 
ADVEBTISINO  MANAGES 
with  Buceessful  background,  is  consid¬ 
ering  change.  Acceptable  proposition 
must  be  permanent  and  forward  look¬ 
ing  in  character.  Present  salary 
$6^200.  Box  865,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ClXsSIFIED  MANAOEB  33714  years^ 
experience,  all  phases  sales  and  man¬ 
agement,  morning,  evening,  Sunday, 
large,  small  cities.  Box  900,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVEBTISINO 
Representative  Philadelphia  Territory 
— with  established  office — offers  excep¬ 
tional  services  to  limited  number  indi¬ 
vidual  publications  —  Newspapers  or 
group — not  now  represented  or  inade¬ 
quately  represented  in  Phila.  and  adja¬ 
cent  territory.  Box  934,  Editor  A 

^bUsher. _ _ 

publishers  Assistant,  Business 
Manager,  Advertising  Director  or  com¬ 
bination.  25  years  practical,  successful 
experience  with  civic,  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  background.  Experi¬ 
ence  covers  group  and  individual  own¬ 
ership.  Now  and  for  number  of  years 
with  leading  New  England  daily.  Boni¬ 
fied  reasons  for  seeking  change.  Prefer 
25,000  to  100,000  circulation  daily, 
A-1  references.  1.  R.  Vsn  Aurmen,  33 
Cottage  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Sifaatioa  WaateA— AAvirfieiai 

POSITION  w-anted.  Advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Daily  or  Weekly  pub.  trade  or 
other.  In  or  near  N.  Y.  or  New  En¬ 
gland.  Have  20  years  publishing  exp. 
Good  business  and  promotion  man. 
Exp.  copy  layout,  mechanical.  Married, 
two  children,  Prot.  Nominal  salary 
with  percentage  increased  business. 
Box  912,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Sitaatioae— Circalatiea 


OIBOULATION  MANAOEB  ten  years’ 
experience  AM  and  PM  dailies  with 
circulation  from  20,000  to  150,000. 
Age  31  4F  draft  status  desires  change 
to  medium  size  daily  or  will  accept 
city  or  country  circulation  position 
with  larger  paper.  Prefer  Eastern  loca¬ 
tion,  energetic  promoter,  well  schooled 
in  carrier  promotion,  direct  mail  soli¬ 
citing  and  collections,  little  merchant 
plans.  ABC  requirements,  city  and 
country  departments.  My  record  of 
production  and  management  will  stand 
strictest  investigation,  best  of  refer- 
ences.  Box  935,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COUNTRY  carrier  supervisor.  17 
years’  experience.  Little  Merchant, 
M-E-8.  West  only.  Box  793,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SitaarioBS  WaateA — EAitorial 


ABLE  NEWSMAN,  reporter,  editor, 
forceful  writer,  seeks  change  May  15. 
Familiar  with  today’s  outlook.  Prefer 
editorial  job.  but  can  handle  any  de¬ 
partment.  20  years’  experience.  Start 
$65.  Box  901.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ABOUT  ’THAT  transfusion  for  your 
paper.  Here’s  new  blood  —  a  young 
writer  with  experience,  knack,  and  a 
burning  desire  tn  become  a  well-round¬ 
ed  newspaperman  seeks  job  as  editor¬ 
ial-reporter  on  small  weekly.  New  York 
City  radiu.s  preferred.  Box  917,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  June  16,  21  year  old 
girl.  College  graduate,  trained  in  re¬ 
porting,  social  writing,  features,  make¬ 
up,  head  writing,  copy  reading,  etc., 
seeks  position  on  large  or  small  paper. 
Charlene  Brown,  42  East  13th  Ave., 

Columbus  1.  Ohio. _ 

W  CITY  ttat.t..  Police  Reporter  wants 
advancement  to  large  city  daily.  Em¬ 
ployed  now  on  small  daily.  Single,  24, 
Honorably  Dicharged  Veteran.  Col¬ 
lege  Grad.  Box  721,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

COMMUNITY-MINDED  editorial  wri¬ 
ter,  39,  seeks  vigorous  liberal  paper, 
integrated  idea-swapping  staff.  From 
varied  civic  contacts,  14  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  I  offer  editorial,  news  ideas 
for  serving  community,  building  cir¬ 
culation.  Interested  only  in  paper  of 
vision  and  guts.  Box  790,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

OOFT  DZSX — All  around  newsman, 
52,  wants  wire  or  general  copy  desk 
job  in  Florida  or  Sooth  Atlantic  sea- 
boar  d;__P;_O^Bo^_4M,_DenvBle^_nL 
EDITOR  daily  15,000  circulation  avail¬ 
able  in  two  months  for  work  offering 
advancement  in  bigger  field.  Prefer 
editorial  writing.  Has  one  national 
award  on  editorials.  Box  791,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  —  Foreclosure  may  displace 
former  news  editor  paper  of  100,000. 
Chiefly  interested  now  in  editorial 
writing.  ’Twenty  years’  experience. 
Box  806,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  NEWSMAN  who  can  per¬ 
form.  Colorful  byline  news,  feature 
writer.  28.  wide  contacts.  10  yrs.  va¬ 
ried  experience  N.  Y.  papers,  news 
.services.  Also  correspondent  for  over¬ 
seas  press.  Exp.  Latin-American  af¬ 
fairs.  Best  references,  samples.  Box 
940.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate.  20.  Editor 
University  weekly.  3,000  circulation 
wants  reporting  job  on  Daily.  Box 
895.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN  trained.  Needs  living 
wage  placement  or  other  work.  Box 
892,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN— 20  years  on  small, 
medium,  large  dailies.  Seeks  change 
for  excellent  reason.  Can  handle  any 
editorial  assignment.  East  preferred. 
Box  938,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatieBs  Wanted — EJilorial 

MB.,  PUBLISHER: 

Do  you  need  a  MANAGING  EDITOR 
who  will  relieve  you  of  your  cares  in 
the  editorial  department!  Young  in 
spirit  but  with  mature  judgment. 
Thoroughly  schooled  by  22  years  of 
newspaper  work  and  still  open  mind¬ 
ed.  Knows  how  to  develop  ideas  with¬ 
out  stretching  the  budget.  Energetic 
worker.  Fine  references.  Will  consider 
salary  of  $70  up,  depending  on  loca¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  930,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ir  REPORTER  —  Rewrite ;  overseas 
veteran,  45;  single,  sober,  healthy,  de¬ 
pendable.  20  years’  experience  Metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  also  upstate  N.  Y. 
background,  traveled.  Criminal,  Feder¬ 
al,  civil  beats;  features,  human  in¬ 
terest.  Good  references.  Converse 
French  and  German.  Ready  to  serve 
medium  or  big  city  paper.  Liveable 
salary.  Box  913.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
UNIVERSITY  editor,  graduate,  20, 
with  experience  on  Weekly  desires 
permanent  job  on  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Box  896,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WIDE  experience  in  Special  feature 
articles.  Would  like  special  work  as 
columnist,  also  able  to  invest  in  own¬ 
ership  of  paper.  Box  709,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  NEWSPAPER  woman.  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  two  years  editorial 
and  reportorial  experience  desires  to 
make  a  change.  Box  888,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN,  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  reporting  and  rewrite.  Seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  daily.  Honorable  discharge, 
two  years  college.  Box  884,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SitaatioDS  Wonted — MecJuuucal 


FOREMAN  —  Composing  room  daily 
newspaper.  Western  States.  Refers 
ences.  Can  operate  Ad  machine.  Box 

785,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  Superintendent,  fore¬ 
man — now  with  chain — available.  Box 

915,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

NEWSPAPER  pressman  capable  tak¬ 
ing  charge.  Background  practical  and 
business  ability.  Available,  reasonable 
notice.  References.  Age  48,  married, 
consider  any  state.  Free  to  travel. 
Chss.  Wilkins,  P.  O.  Box  1245,  Rich¬ 
mond.  California. 

newspaper  press  ROOK  snp^ 

intendent  or  mechanical  superintena- 
ent;  newspaper  executive  of  wide  ex- 

Eerience.  Background  of  praetical  and 
usinesa  ability.  Box  842,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Wanted — Premetion 


PROMOTION  MAN 
Available  to  create  fresh  slant  on  your 
Newspaper  promotion  problems,  stop 
waste  of  commonplace  form  letters  and 
pamphlets  and  help  win  new  friends 
and  business  for  post  war  with  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers.  Full  or  part  time. 
15  years’  advertising  agency  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  893.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnations  Wanted — Pnblic  Relations 
PUBLIC  MLATIONS  — Writer  with 
distinguished  record  in  publicity  and 
public  relations,  and  newspaper  and 
magazine  work,  seeks  new  connection 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  Capable  of  heading 
staff,  or  serving  as  right  hand  to  busy 
head,  or  as  responsible  writer.  Some 
experience  in  advertising  and  radio. 
Wide  acquaintance,  fine  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Now  employed  but  wishes 
change.  Confidential.  Box  194.  Dore- 
mus  A  Company,  120  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SitmtioM  Wasted 


★  EX-SERVICE 

M«a  <Md  WoniM 

May  have  tAa  ermbal  W  iaaevteA  is 
tkw  Wtaattes  WoaloA 

If 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


ABOARD  “The  Correspondent" 

En  Route  to  San  Francisco, 
April  22 — Aside  from  the  vast¬ 
ness  and  the  ever-changing 
scenery  of  this  big  nation  of 
ours,  one  of  the  impressions  a 
person  gets  as  he  crosses  the 
continent  on  this  train  is  the 
fascination  of  the  local  inhabi¬ 
tants  all  along  the  line  for  the 
big-name  journalists. 

At  practically  every  town  and 
whistle-stop,  people  looked  on 
with  awesome  wonder  at  the 
bevy  of  newspapermen,  al¬ 
though  they  probably  couldn’t 
connect  a  single  face  with  the 
names  they  had  in  mind. 

At  cities  such  as  North  Platte, 
Neb.,  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Ibcal 
reporters  and  photographers 
were  hunting  up  the  noted  col¬ 
umnists  that  appeared  daily  in 
their  papers.  In  North  Platte, 
an  enterprising  radio  station 
had  a  man  wandering  through 
the  crowd  with  a  portable  mi¬ 
crophone  interviewing  as  many 
correspondents  as  he  could  grab. 
Even  at  Ogden,  Utah,  where  we 
arrived  early  today,  a  reporter 
and  photographer  rooted  several 
correspondents  out  of  bed  to  get 
pictures  and  interviews.  TTiese 
incidents  were  taken  in  stride 
and  told  about  later  in  the  club 
cars  with  a  good  deal  of  humor, 
probably  because  they  had  done 
the  same  thing  numerous  times 
to  famous  personalities. 


Appetite  ior  News 

THE  appetite  for  news  by  the 

newspaper  and  radio  men  was 
a  never-satisfied  desire.  Various 
newspapers  were  placed  on 
board  at  different  stops.  They 
were  devoured  in  short  order. 
At  cities  where  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  exists,  the  newsstands  in  the 
railroad  stations  were  besieged 
and  all  available  copies  disap¬ 
peared  in  short  order.  On  the 
train  newspapers  were  passed 
from  hand  to  hand. 

Comment  was  caustic  in  quite 
a  few  instances  from  corre¬ 
spondents  accustomed  to  large 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  the 
East.  Quite  a  few  of  them  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  problems 
under  which  a  small  town  daily 
newspaper  operates  or  the  type 
of  local  job  it  attempts  to  do. 

One  thing  is  apparent.  These 
correspondents,  used  to  writing 
about  important  world  events, 
have  been  cut  off  from  their 
usual  news  sources  for  three 
days  and  four  nights.  They 
feel  there  is  a  great  deal  going 
on  that  they  should  be  following. 
Newspapers  would  keep  them 
posted  if  they  could  pick  up  a 
new  edition  every  few  hours. 
But  here  there  are  long  stretches 
without  newspapers  and.  when 
they  do  arrive,  about  two  pages 
of  national  and  international 
news  is  the  maximum  provided. 
Not  until  they  get  to  ^n  Fran¬ 
cisco  will  this  gang  be  able  to 
get  back  in  the  swing  of  things 
and  pick  up  the  threads  of 


world  events  again  from  the 
large  dailies  there. 

•  •  « 

North  Platte  Hospitality 

THE  reception  afforded  the  cor¬ 
respondents  on  arrival  in 
North  Platte  yesterday  morning 
caused  more  favorable  reaction 
than  any  other  incident  on  the 
long,  tiring  trip.  The  canteen 
at  the  railroad  station  where  we 
.stopped  for  about  30  minutes  wsls 
“manned”  by  50  women  and 
girls  who  gave  the  appearance 
they  had  opened  up  with  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  delicacies  just 
for  us.  It  didn't  take  long  to 
find  out  this  is  a  regular  occur¬ 
rence  in  this  town  for  traveling 
service  men  and  is  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  and  highly  successful  ven¬ 
ture. 

About  90  communities  within 
a  radius  of  200  miles  of  North 
Platte  have  been  cooperating  for 
more  than  three  years  in  pro¬ 
viding  food  and  drink  for  ser¬ 
vice  men.  It  is  said  that  about 
3.500  a  day  are  entertained  there 
while  their  trains  ’  make  brief 
stops. 

Completely  financed  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  local  groups,  days 
are  apportioned  so  that  two  or 
three  communities  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  canteen  each  day.  In 
that  way,  the  women  of  each 
town  actively  work  there  on  the 
average  of  every  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Hoyte  Smithers.  acting  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bulletin  there,  ex¬ 
plained  the  arrangement  of  the 
canteen  to  me.  He  said  the  can¬ 
teen’s  No.  1  friend  is  W.  M.  Jef¬ 
fers,  president  of  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  who  made  avail¬ 
able  the  dining  room  in  the 
station  which  previously  had 
been  closed  up.  He  is  contin¬ 
ually  aiding  in  the  development 
of  the  venture. 

Service  men  who  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  North  Platte  hospital¬ 
ity  have  been  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  and  thankful,  according 
to  letters  which  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  local  women.  All 
kinds  of  small  tasks  are  per¬ 
formed  for  the  boys  and  about 
600  birthday  cakes  a  month  are 
distributed  to  service  men  who 
are  spending  their  birthdays  on 
the  train  going  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  pos¬ 
sibly  for  embarkation. 

Not  many  towns  are  so  sit¬ 
uated  on  a  railroad  where  cross¬ 
country  trains  have  to  make  re¬ 
fueling  stops  as  is  North  Platte, 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
most  other  cities  to  duplicate 
the  idea.  The  citizens  of  that 
town  certainly  have  capitalized 
on  an  unusual  location  with  an 
unusual  plan.  There  are  many 
canteens  in  operation  all  over 
the  country  today,  but  we  have 
never  heard  of  one  that  is  sup¬ 
ported  loyally  by  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  communities  and  performs 
such  a  welcome  service  day  in 
and  day  out 
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Eagle's  Apprehension 

THE  Wyoming  Eagle  at  Chey¬ 
enne  carried  a  “stopper”  on 
its  front  page  the  day  our  train 
went  through.  In  a  box  titled: 
"We  View  with  Apprehension” 
the  Eagle  said: 

"Two  special  trains,  carrying 
some  600  newspaper  men  bound 
for  the  World  Security  Confer¬ 
ence  at  San  Francisco,  are  due 
to  pass  through  Cheyenne  today. 

"Several  (one  word  omitted) 
ago  a  train  including  a  carload 
of  liquor  valued  at  $20,000, 
bound  for  San  Francisco,  also 
passed  through  here.” 

Everyone  wondered  whether 
the  word  omitted  should  have 
been  “days”  or  “years.”  It  would 
make  quite  a  difference  in  San 
Francisco  where  1,800  newspaper 
and  radio  men  and  additional 
hundreds  of  delegates  and  tech¬ 
nicians  would  be  an  added  bur¬ 
den  to  already  strained  civilian 
supply  lines.  Most  correspond¬ 
ents  were  well  supplied  with 
cigarettes  but  prepared  to  be 
thirsty  for  long  stretches  at  a 
time. 


Gortatcwsky  Heads 
King  Features 

continued  from  page  12 


in  1924  to  AP  in  New  York  in 
1931.  Seven  months  later,  after 
ambitious  years  of  keeping  up 
his  French,  he  joined  INS  and  in 
1932  was  assigned  to  head  the 
Universal  Service  Rome  bureau. 

“’What  the  hell!”  J.  V.  Con¬ 
nolly  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“Italian  and  French  —  they’re 
practically  the  same.”  Berkson 
arrived  in  Rome  with  only  a 
shipboard  acquaintaince  with 
the  language,  but  in  six  months 
could  translate  Mussolini’s 
“lousy”  Italian  into  English 
notes  while  the  Dictator  spoke. 
For  a  period  he  covered  the 
Balkans,  but  during  the  Stavisky 
riots  got  his  first  chance  at  Paris. 

He  became  managing  editor 
of  Universal  in  1935  and  after 
merger  with  INS  in  1937,  of  INS. 

Bradley  Kelly  is  a  man  who 
can  take  a  hint.  He  joined  KFS 
in  1927  after  five  years  of  writ¬ 
ing  free  lance  and  for  the  New 
York  World  and  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.  For  its 
brief  duration  he  had  been  a 
partner  in  the  Imperial  News 
Service.  But  Mr.  Connolly 
turned  down  suggestions  for 
using  Kelly  as  a  writer  and  told 
Kelly  how  he  himself  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  after  leaving  writing. 
Since  then  Kelly  served  in  the 
promotion  department. 


Public  Found 
Confused  About 
UNCIO  Aims 

Philadelphia,  Apr.  25— Hm 
the  man  in  the  street  hu  q(|j 
a  faint  idea  ...  a  confused  » 
pression  .  .  .  about  what  Us 
United  Nations  Conference  n 
International  Organization  t 
San  Francisco  is  all  about  w 
very  clearly  brought  out  ^ 
this  week  by  a  survey  conduc¬ 
ed  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquire 

Reporters  assigned  to  obtse 
casual  interviews  at  raodon. 
asked  just  two  questions:  ‘Wk 
is  the  San  Francisco  Conle 
ence?  and  “What  is  the  purpo* 
of  the  San  Francisco  Confe 
ence?” 

Typical  replies  were:  froBi 
junior  executive.  “I  don’t  unde- 
stand  what  it  is  all  about”;  i 
defense  worker,  “I  don’t  hie 
the  slightest  idea”;  a  carpate 
“A  meeting  for  peace  terms  bn 
I  am  not  familiar  with  poiDS 
to  be  discussed,”  and  a  roil^^ 
ist,  “These  things  are  for  tit 
big  men  to  know  about  Wt 
little  fellows  can’t  underjtmi 
them  anyhow.” 

Service  Men  Questioatd 

Service  men,  too,  appeartdlo 
be  a  bit  on  the  blank  side.  Out 
Army  private  said:  "I  doo: 
know  a  thing  about  it,”  and 
other  frankly  admitted.  1 
haven’t  given  it  a  thoo*bl’ 
Summing  up  for  the  flghtiq 
man’s  general  attitude,  an  Arr.? 
sergeant  from  Texas,  said:  1 
believe  this  conference  will  lib 
up  where  the  League  of  Nitioc! 
left  off,  and  probably  workoe 
some  system  to  run  the  worid 
after  the  war.” 

Most  of  the  persons  lute: 
viewed  had  a  vague  idei  tb 
meeting  is  an  assembly  of  ddr 
gates  representing  the  vnioo 
Allied  Nations  for  the  dinr 
sion  of  peace  in  an  eflott » 
prevent  future  wars. 

In  publishing  the  intermn 
the  Inquirer  accompanied  tb 
random  quotes  with  a  our 
column  box  explaining  lb 
agenda  of  the  conference  w 
limited  to  creating  the  madis 
ery  that  will  be  used  in  amr 
taining  peace  once  the 
terms  have  been  agreed  upon: 
other  conferences,  relating  hw 
proposals  for  such  peace  mKto 
ery  were  drawn  up  at  Dumnit 
ton  ^ks  and  Yalta.  To  f«t|>* 
enlighten  the  public,  “ita 
Walter  Annenberg  had  on* « 
his  artists  draw  up  a  lettCT 
chart,  spread  over  four  column 
showing  the  proposed  structur 
of  the  conference. 


Svrvic*  mm  and  women  ask  the  widert 
possible  ranee  of  questions,  sonM  of  tarn 
controversial,  all  interesting  and  others  am- 
cult  of  solution.  The  Haskin  Inforasatm 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C,,  is  close  ***** 
source  oi  authmtic  answers,  and 
papers  are  placing  an  individual  head  ersr 
this  subject. 


ins  Cope  Giraraomt  oourAoesr  jni 
hat  rsnswwd  ita  contract 
Haakin  SorM'ce. 


I 

it  MisMtWga  ■ 

tfwct  fer  ra*  in 
- □ 


IDITOR  ft  RfllLlfH  tR  fM> 


who’s  an 
ostrich-huh? 


Mebbe  he  doesn’t  bury  his  head  in  the  sands,  but 
the  way  the  breezes  titillate  his  tail  feathers  has 
made  of  him  a  good figure  of  speech,  if  nothing  else! 


Hnotrp0  Ctulon  Otd  Faem  and 


IT’S  A  splendid  thing  to  see  proprietor- 
publishers  and  printers  concerned  in 
the  welfare  of  their  organizations.  As 
they  grow  old,  together,  their  labors  fre¬ 
quently  are  lightened  —  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be. 

But  some  of  these  good  folk  apparently 
fail  to  see  the  need  for  replacing  their 
machines  that  have  been  aging,  too  — 


machines  with  years  of  faithful  service, 
accompanied  by  depreciation  and  obso¬ 
lescence  (graying  hairs  and  too  stooped 
mechanical  shoulders),  which  merit 
consideration. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  their  mechanical 
equipment — and,  of  course,  we  would 
recommend  Blue  Streak  BinotypesI 


★  Backing  Victory  Is  Backing  Everything  We  Are!  Buy  Bonds!  * 


Printed  In  D.  S.  A, 


THE  SOUTH’S  BIGGEST  MARKET  AREA 

—MEMPHIS 


F 


IN  THE  SOUTH 

Memphit’  Market  Hoe  the 
Largest  Population!  Largest 
Area!  Largest  Retail  Sales  in 
the  South! 


\M  ^ 


i 


The  recognized  Memphis  Market  Area  includes  76  coim- 
ties  in  West  Tennessee,  North  Mississippi,  East  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  Southeast  Missouri.  It  is  the  largest  trade  area 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  —  a  Billion  Dollar  Mar¬ 


ket  As  the  logical  distribution  center  for  this  area, 
Memphis  has  a  stable  prosperity  which  will  endure  in 
the  morrow  of  peace  —  a  fertile  field  for  permanent 
sales  gains. 


With  a  total  population  of  2^  million, 
the  Memphis  market  is  largest  in  the 
South.  It  is  America's  12th  largest 
trade  area  in  population. 


The  Memphis  Trade  Area  likewise  is 
largest  in  the  South  in  Total  Retail 
Sales.  A  sound  prosperity  based  on 
agriculture  and  industry. 


Memphis  industries  should  not  be  as— 
verely  affected  by  reconversion  prob^ 
lema  as  they  are  not  based  on  war  loorft; 
in  any  primary  sense. 
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